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PREFACE. 

^  I  ^HE  following  work  is  the  fubftance 
-I  of  various  fpeculations^  which  oc- 
cafionally  occupied  the  author^  and  enli- 
vened his  leifare-hours.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed for  the  learned ;  they  are  above  it ;  nor 
for  the  vulgar ;  they  are  below  it.  It  is 
intended  for  thofe  who  free  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  opulence  and  depreffion  of  bo- 
dily labour,  are  fond  of  ufeful  knowledge ; 
whoj  even  in  the  deUrium  of  youth,  feel 
tiie  dawn  of  patriotifm,  and  who  in  riper 
years  enjoy  its  meridian  warmth.  To 
iuch  men  this  work  is  dedicated ;  and 
that  they  may  profit  by  it,  is  the  author's 
ardent  wifh ;  and  probably  will  be  while 
he  retains  life  fufficient  to  form  a  wifh. 


May  not  he  hope,  that  this  work,  child 
of  his  gray  hairs,  will  furvive,  and  bear 
teftimony  for  him  to  good  men,  that  e- 
ven  a  laborious  calling,  which  left  him 

Vol,  I.  a  not 
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not  many  leifu  re-hours,  never  baniflied 
from  Ills  mind,  that  he  would  little  de- 
ferve  to  be  of  the  human  fpecies,  were  he 
indifferent  about  his  fellow-creatures  : 

Homo  fum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alimum  putas 


Mod  of  the  fubjedls  handled  in  the  fol- 
lowing llieets,  admit  buf  of  probable  rea- 
foning ;  and  with  refpe£l  to  fuch  reafon- 
ings,  it  is  often  difficult  to  fay,  what  de- 
gree of  convi^lion  they  ought  to  produce- 
It  is  eafy  to  form  plaufible  arguments  j 
but  to  form  fuch  as  can  fland  the  teft  of 
time,  IS  not  always  eafy.  I  could  amufe 
the  reader  with  numerous  examples  of 
conjedlural  arguments,  which,  fair  at  a 
diilant  view,  vanilh  like  a  cloud  on  a  near 
approach.  Several  examples^  not  to  go 
farther,  are  mentioned  in  the  preliminary 
difcourfe  of  this  book*  The  hazard  of 
being  mifled  by  fuch  arguments,  gave  the 
author  much  anxiety ;  and  after  his  ut- 
mofl  attention,  he  can  but  faintly  hope, 
that  he  has  not  often  wandered  far  from 

truth. 

AboTC 
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Above  thirty  years  ago,  he  began  to 
colledl  materials  for  a  natural  hiftory  of 
man;  and  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  did 
not  think  the  undertaking  too  bold,  even 
for  a  fingle  hand.  He  has  difcovered  of 
late,   that  his  utmoft  abilities  are  fcarce. 

lufBcient  for  executing  a  few  imperfeft 
iketches. 

Edinhrgb^  Feb.  23.  1774, 
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an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  quotationi^ 
from  other  languages. 
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S   K   E  T  C   H   E  S 


OF       THE 


HISTORY     OF     MAN. 


THE  Human  Species  is  in  every 
view  an  interefting  fubje(5l, 
and  has  been  in  every  age 
.  /*  .  the  chief  enquiry  of  philofo- 
phers.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  have 
been  explored,  and  the  afiedions  of  the 
heart ;  but  there  is  ftill  wanting  a  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Species,  in  its  progrefs  from 
the  favage  ftate  to  its  higheft  civilization 
and  improvement.  Above  thirty  years  a- 
go,  I  began  to  colledl  materials  for  that 
hiftory ;  and  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  did 
not  think  the  undertaking  too  bold  even 
for  a  fingle  hand  :  but  in  the  progrefs  of 
VquI,  a  the 


1  Hiftory   of  Man^ 

the  work,  I  found  my  abilities  no  more 
than  fufficient  for  executing  a  few  Sketch- 
es. Thefe  ate  brought  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  i .  Progrefs  of  Men  iijfi^pen- 
dent  of  Society,  2.  Progrefs  of  Men  in 
Society.  3.  Progrefs  of  Sciences.  To  ex- 
plain thefe  heads  a  preliminary  difcourfe  is 
neceffary ;  which  is,  to.  examine,  Whithjer 
all  men  be  of  one  lineage,  dcfcendecMirln^ 
a  fingle  fpair,  or  whether  there  be  dific|'-?f 
cnt  Face&  originally  diftin^.  , :  :>    t . 


Pric- 


^Preliminary  Discourse,  concern-* 
ing  the  Origin  of  Men  and  of 
Languages. 


7 H ETHER  there  be  different  races 
of  men,  or  whether  all  men  be  of 
one  tace  without  anv  difference  but  what 
proceeds  from  climate  or  other  external 
caufe,  is  a  queflion  that  phi lofop  hers  differ 
Widely  about.  As  the  queftion  is  of  mo- 
ment in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  man,  I 
purpofe  to  contribute  my  mite.  And  in 
order  to  admit  all  the  light  poffible,  a 
view  of  brute  animals  as  divided  into  dif- 
ferent races  or  kinds,  will  make  a  proper 
introdudlion. 

As  many  animals  contribute  to  our  well^ 
being,    and  as  many  are  noxious  ;    man 
ivould  be  a  being  not  a  little  imperfedl:, 
were  he  provided  with  iio  means  but  ex- 
perience for  diftinguilliing  the  one  fort 
from  the  other.     Did  every  animal  make 
a  Ipecies  by  itftlf  (indulging  the  expref- 
Hon)  differing   from   all   others,    a  man 
\vouId  finifh  his  courfe  without  acquiring 


A  ^ 


a^ 


4  Of  Men^  and 

as  much  knowledge  of  animals  as  is  ne- 
cefTary  even  for  felf-prefervation  t  h^ 
would  be  abfolutely  at  a  loJs  with  refpeft 
to  unknown  IjidividUals.  The  Deity  has 
left  none  of  his  works  imperfeft.  Ani- 
mals are  formed  of  different  kinds,  each 
kind  having  a  figure  and  a  temper  pecu- 
liar to^  itfelF  I  great  \iiiiformity  is  diico- 
vered  among  animals  of  the  fame  kind ; 
great  variety  among  animals  of  diflPerent 
kinds.  And  to  prevent  confufion^  kind$ 
are  diftinguiihed  externally  by  figare,  air^ 
manner,  fb  clearly  as  not  to  efcape  even 
a  child  *.  Nor  does  divine  wifdom  flop 
here :  to  complete  the  fyftem,  we  are  en- 
dued with  an  innate  convidion^  that  each 
kind  has  properties  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and 
that  thefe  properties  belong  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  kind  {a).     Our  road  to  the 


*  *'  And  out  of  the  ground  tlie  Lord  God  form- 
'*  ed  every  beaft  of  the  ficld^  and  every  fowl  of  the 
^*  ah'i  and  broxiglit  theiii  unto  Adum  lo  fee  what  he 
**  would  call  them.  And  Adim  gave  names  to  all 
"  cattle^  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  everjr^ 
*'  bcaft  of  the  field,'*     Gau  ii.  19- 


(tf)  Set  Elements  of  Crhidfm,  vol,  3-  p*  490-  edit.  y» 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  animals  is  thus  wondcrfally 
fhortened :  the  experience  we  have  of  the 
difpofition  and  properties  of  any  animal^ 
is  applied  without  hefitation  to  every  one 
of  the  kind.  By  that  ConvicSiori^  a  child, 
fiimiliar  with  one  dog,  is  fond  of  others 
that  refemble  it ;  an  European,  upon  the 
firft  fight  of  a  cow  in  Africa,  ftrokes  it  as 
gentle  and  innocent ;  and  an  African  a^ 
voids  a  tiger  in  Hindoftan  as  at  home. 

Ifthe  foregoing  theory  be  well  founded, 
neither  experience  nor  argument  is  requi- 
red to  prove^  that  a  h9rfe  is  not  an  afs,  or 
that  a  monkey  is  not  a  man  [a).  Some 
animals  indeed  are  fo  fimilar,  as  to  render 
it  uncertain  whether  they  be  not  radically 
of  the  fame  kiijd.  But  in  fuch  inftances 
we  need  not  to  be  folicitoiis  ;  for  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm^  that  both  will  be  found 
gentle  or  fierce,  wholefome  food  or  un- 
wholefome.  Such  queftions  may  be  cu- 
rious, but  they  are  of  little  ufe. 

Whether  man  be  provided  by  nature 
vrith  a  faculty  to  dillinguilli  innocent  ani- 
mals from  what  are  noxious,  feems  not  a 
clear   point  :    fuch    a    faculty    may    bp 


(n)  Sec  Ml  Buffqn's  natural  kiftorj. 


thought 
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thought  unneceOary  to  man,  being  fup- 
pUed  by  reafon  and  experience^  But 
^s  reafon  and  experience  have  little 
influence  on  brute  animals,  they  un- 
doubtedly pofTefs  that  faculty  *.  ,A  beaft 
of  prey  would  be  ill  fitted  for  its  ftationj 
if  nature  did  not  teach  it  what  creatures  to 
attack^  what  to  avoid,  A  rabbit  is  the 
prey  of  the  ferret,  Prefent  a  rabbit,  even 
dead,  to  a  young  ferret  that  never  had 
ftcn  a  rabbit  :  it  throws  itfelf  upon  the 
body,  and  bites  it  with  fury.  A  hound 
has  the  fame  faculty  with  refpe<Sl  to  a 
hare  j  and  moil  dogs  have  it,  Unlefs  di- 
reiflcd  by  nature^  innocent  animals  would 
not  know  their  enemy  till  they  were  in  its 
clutches.  A  hare  flies  with  precipitation 
from  the  firft  dog  it  ever  faw  j  and  a 
chicken,    upon  the  firft  fight  of  a  kite, 

'**  Brute  animals  have  many  inftiniEbs  that  are  de- 
nied lo  man  I  becaufe  the  want  of  them  can  bei 
lupplied  by  education.  An  infant  muft  be  taught 
to  walk  ;  and  k  is  long  before  it  acquires  the  art  la 
perfection.  Brmes  have  no  teacher  but  nature,  A 
foal,  the  moment  it  fees  the  lights  walks  no  lefs 
perfeftly  ihaa  its  pareats.  And  fo  docs  a  partridge, 
lapwing,  Sec* 

Deme  lupuSj  cornu  taurus  petit  ^  iinde  niH  intus 
Monftratum  I  Ho  Et  ii  c  e'. 
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cowers 
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cowiers  under  its  dam.  Social  animals, 
without  fcruple,  connet^  with  their  own 
Mndj  and  as  readily  avoid  others*  Birds 
are  not  afraid  of  quadrupeds ;  not  even  of 
a  cat|  till  they  are  taught  by  experience 
that  a  cat  is  their  enemy.  They  appear  to 
be  as  little  afraid  of  a  man  naturally  j  and 
upon  that  account  are  far  from  being  fhy 
when  left  nnmolefted.  In  the  uninhabi* 
ted  ifland  of  Vifia  Grande,  one  of  the 
Philippines,  Kempfer  fays,  that  birds  may 
be  taken  with  the  hand.  Hawks,  in  fome 
of  the  South-fea  iflands,  are  equally  tame. 
At  Port  Egmont  in  the  Falkland  Iflands, 
geefc,  far  from  being  fhy,  may  be  knocked 
down  with  a  ftlck.  The  birds  that  inha- 
bit certain  rocks  hanging  over  the  fea  in 
the  ifland  of  Annabon,  take  food  readily 
out  of  a  man's  hand.  In  Arabia  Felix, 
foxes  and  apes  fliow  no  fear  of  man ;  the 
luliabitants  of  hot  countries  having  no  no- 


,  ^  Tlie  populace  about  Smyrn«i  have  a  cruel  a- 
pciufement.  They  lay  the  eggs  of  a  hen  in  a  flork's 
nc&*  Upon  feeing  the  chickens,  the  male  in  a- ' 
maze  meat  calls  his  nelghbotiring  ftorks  together ; 
who  J  to  revenge  the  affront  put  upon  them,  dcilroy  - 
the  poor  innocent  female  i  while  he  bewaiU  his  raif-i 
fdnpne  Jn  heavy  limentation. 
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tion  of  hunting.  In  th^  uninhabited  i- 
fland  Bering^  adjacent  to  Kamfkatka,  foxes 
are  fo  little  Ihy  that  they  fcarce  go  out  of 
a  man's  way.  Doth  not  this  obfervation 
fuggeft  a  final  caiife  ?  A  partridge,  a  plo- 
ver, a  pheafantj  would  be  loft  to  man  for 
food,'  were  they  naturally  as  mnch  afraid 
of  him  as  of  a  hawk  or  a  kite. 

The  divifion  of  animals  into  different 
kinds,  ferves  another  pnrpofe,  no  lefs  im-* 
portant  than  thofe  mentioned  ;  which  is, 
to  fit  them  for  different  climates*  We 
learn  from  experience,  that  no  animal  nor 
vegetable  is  fitted  for  every  cHmate ;  and 
from  experience  we  alfo  learn^  that  there 
is  no  animal  nor  vegetable  tfnt  what  is  fit- 
ted for  fome  climate,  where  it  grows  to 
perfeiflion.  Even  in  the  torrid  zone^ 
plants  ofe  a  cold  climate  are  found  npon 
mountains  where  plants  of  a  hot  climate 

m 

will  not  grow  ;  and  the  height  of  a  raoun^ 
tain  may  be  determined  with  tolerable 
precifion  from  the  plants  it  produces.  . 
Wheat  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  in  Bri-^f 
tain  t  no  farmer  is  ignorant  that  foreign 
feed  is  requifite  to  preferve  the  plant  in 
vigour.  To  prevent  flax  from  degenera- 
ting in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  great  quan- 
Z  titieg^ 
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Tides  of  foreign  fted  are  annually  import- 
ed,    A  camel  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
barniog  lands  of  Arabia ;    and  Lapland 
would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  rain-deer, 
an  animal  fo  entirely  fitted   for  piercing 
cold^  that  it  cannot  fubfift  even  in  a  tem- 
perate  climate,       Arabian    and    Barbary 
iiorfes  degenerate  in  Britain  j  and  to  pre- 
jferve  the  breed  in  fome  degree  of  perfec- 
don,  frequent  fuppUes  from  their  original 
climate  are  requifite.     Spanifli  horfes  de- 
generate in  Mexico ;  but  improve  in  Chili^ 
having   more  vigour  and  fwiftnefs  there, 
than  even  the  Andalufian  race,  whole  ofl- 
fpring  they  are.     Oar  dunghill-fowl,  im- 
ported originally  from  a  warm  country  in 
Afia,  are  ijot  hardened,   even  after  many 
-Centuries,  to  bear  the  cold  of  this  country 
like  birds  originally  native :  the  hen  lays 
few  or  no  eggs  in  winter,  unlefs  in  a  houie 
warmed  with  fire.     The  deferts  of  Zaara 
and  Blledulgerid  in  Africa,  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  the  native  country  of  lions : 
: -there  they  are  nine  feet  long  and  five  feec 
high.     Lions  in  the  fomh  of  Africa  to- 
ward the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,    are  but 
five  feet  and  a  half  long  and  tlu-ee  and 
a  half  high,      A  breed  of  lions   tranl- 
Vou  h  B  planted 
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planted  from  the  latter  to  tlie  former^ 
would  rife  to  the  fall  fi?:e ;  amd  fink  to 
the  fmaller  fize,  if  tranfplanted  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  *, 

To  preferve  the  different  kinds  or  fp&- 
cies  of  animals  entire,  as  far  as  neceflary. 
Providence  is  careful  to  prevent  a  mixed 
breed-  Few  animals  of  different  Ipecies 
copulate  together.     Some  may  be  brought 


I 


*  That  tfvery  fpecies  of  pifttits  has  a  proper  cK^ 
%n?LXe  wheie  it  grows  to  perfeftion^  is  a  faft  uncoa- 
tro verted.  The  fame  holds  ia  brute  aoimals.  Biie- 
^iulgerid,  the  kindly  climate  for  lions^  would  be  mor- 
tal to  the  bear  J  the  wolfj;  the  decri  and  oth?r  mhabi-f 
tarns  of  a  cold  region  *  Prov  1  dence  has  not  only  fitted 
thcL  productions  of  nature  for  dlSerent  climates,  hni 
has  guarded  thefc  produ^lioiis  againft  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  we^ither  in  the  Tatne  climate.  Many  plants 
clofe  tlieh'  leaves  during  night  j  andfome  qlofe  them  3 
at  mid-day  againft  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun-  In 
coki  cHmateSi  plants  during  winter  are  protefled  a- 
gainll  cold  by  fnaw.  In  tbefe  climaiesi  the  hair  of 
foEic  aoimab  grow^  long  u^  winter  :  feveral  aaimak 
are  covered  ^iih  much  fat,  which  protects  them  a- 
gainft  cold  f  and  many  birds  are  fatter  in  winter 
than  in  fummer,  though  probably '  their  nourSfii- 
mcnt  k  leik  pkntifuL  Several  antmak  fleep  during 
winter  in  flieltcred  places  i  and  birds  of  pafllige  arc 
^alight  by  nature  £9  change  the  cliinatCj  when  toot 
^oi  or  too  cpli^. 
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to  copulate,  but  without  effedl ;  and  feme 
produce  a  mongrel,  a  mule  for  example, 
which  feldoin  procreates,  if  at  all.  In 
fome  few  inftancesj  where  a  mixture  of 
Ipecies  is  harralefs,  procreation  goes  oa 
wichout  limitation.  All  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  the  dog-kind  copulate  together  J 
and  the  mongrels  produced  generate  others 
without  end, 

M*  Buffon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  bor- 
rows from  Ray  [a]  a  very  artificial  rule 
for  afcertaining  the  different  fpecies  of  a- 
nimals  :  *'  Any  two  animals  that  can  pro-^ 
**  create  together,  and  whofe  iffue  can  al- 
*'  fa  procreate,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  (i),'* 
Ahorfe  and  an  afs  can  procreate  together; 
but  they  are  not,  fays  he,  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, becaufe  their  iffue,  a  mule,  cannot 
procreatCi  He  applies  that  rule  to  man  ; 
holding  all  men  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
becaufe  a  man  and  a  woman,  however 
different  in  fize,  in  0iape,  in  complexion, 
can  procreate  together  without  end.  And 
by  the  fame  mle  he  holds  all  dogs  to  be 

{a]  Wiftlom  of  God  m  ilie  works  of  crcailon- 

(*)  O^avo  edit*  vol.  8.  p.  104.  and  in  many  othar 
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of  the  fame  fpecics.  With  refpeft  to  o-  ^ 
therammak,  the  rule  llionld  pafs  with- 
out oppofition  from  me  ;  but  as  it  alfo  re- 
fpe<5ls  mail,  the  fubje<5l  of  the  prefeut  en- 
quiry^ I  will  examine  it  with  atten- 
tion* Providence^  to  prevent  conftifion^ 
halh  in  many  inflances  with-held  from  a- 
nimals  of  difiercat  fpecies  a  power  of  pro- 
creating together  :  but  as  our  author  has 
not  attempted  to  prove  that  fach  reftraint 
is  umverfal  without  a  fingle  exception,  his 
rule  is  evidently  2.  pefitio  principii,.  Whj 
may  not  two  animals  diflFerent  in  fpecies 
produce  a  mixed  breed?  M*  Buflon  muft 
iay,  tlist  it  is  contrary  to  a  law  of  nature,, 
But  has  he  given  any  evidence  of  this  fap- 
pcfed  law  of  nature  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
proves  it  by  various  inftances  not  to  be  st 
law  of  nature.  He  admits  the  flieep  and. 
the  goat  to  be  of  dificrent  fpecies  j  and 
yet  we  have  his  authority  for  affirming, 
that  a  he- goat  and  a  c^:c  produce  a  mixed 
breed  which  generate  for  ever  {a).  The 
camel  and  the  dromedary,  though  nearly 
related,  are  however  no  lefs  diftinft  tha^ 
the  horfe  and  the  afs.  The  dromedary  is- 
lefs  than  the  camel,  more  flender,  and  re- 

{a)  Voi  10.  p*  13s. 

markably 
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markably  more  fwift  of  foot :  it  has  but 
one  bunch  on  its  back,  the  camel  has 
two  :  the  race  is  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  camel^  and  oiore  widely  fpread. 
One  would  not  defire  diftinguifiiing  marks^^ 
more  fatisfying  ;  and  yet  thefe  two  fpecie& 
propagate  together,  no  lefs  freely  than  the 
different  races  of  men  and  of  dogs.  M. 
Buffon  indeed,  with  refpedl  to  the  camel 
and  dromedary,  endeavours  to  fkve  his 
credit  by  a  diftintflion  without  a  difference^ 
'^  They  are,"  fays  he,  "  one  fpecies  ^ 
**  but  their  races  arc  different,  and  have 
"  been  fo  paft  all  memory  [a]**  Is  not 
this  the  £ame  with  faying  that  the  camel 
and  the  dromedary  are  different  fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus  ?  which  alfo  holds  true  of 
the  different  fpecies  of  men  and  of  dogs. 
If  our  autlior  will  permit  me  to  carry  back 
to  the  creation  the  camel  and  the  drome- 
dary as  two  diftin£l  races,  I  defire  no  o- 
iher  conceffion*  He  admits  no  fewer  than 
kinds  of  goats,  vifibly  diftinguilhable, 
duch  alfo  propagate  together  ;  but  fays^ 
that  chefe  are  varieties  only,  though  per- 
loent  and  unchangeable.    No  difficulty 


(<r)  Vol  10,  p*  I. 
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is  unfurmoDntable^  if  words  be  allowed  to 
pafs  without  mtaning*  Nor  does  he  even 
adhere  to  the  fame  opinion ;  though  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  a  horfe  from  an  afs^  he  aflirms 
rhe  mule  they  generate  to  be  barren  ;  yet 
afterward^  entirely  forgetting  his  rule^  he 
admits  the  diredl  contrary  (a).  At  that 
rate  a  horfe  and  an  afs  are  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cics.  Did  it  never  once  eater  into  the 
mind  of  this  author,  that  the  hnman  race* 
would  be  Clrangely  imperfcclj  if  ihey  were 
nnable  to  dillingLiifli  a  man  from  a  mon- 
key, or  a  hare  from  a  hedge-hog,  till  it 
were  known  whether  they  can  procreate 
together  ? 

But  it  feems  tmneceifary  after  all  to  urge 
any  argument  againft  the  foregoing  rule, 
which  M.  Buffon  himfelf  inadvertently  a- 
bandons  as  to  all  animals,  men  and  dogs 
excepted.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
remark,  That  not  a  fingle  animal  of  the 
torrid  zone  is  common  to  the  old  world 
and  to  the  ne\*.  But  how  does  he  verify 
lus  remark  ?  Does  he  ever  think  of  trying 
whether  fuch  animals  can  procreate  toge^ 
ther?    '*  They  are/'  %s  he,    **  of  differ- 
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(a)  Vol.  12,  p,  323. 
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'*  ent  kinds,  having  no  fuch  refemblaiice 

•^*  as  to  make  us  pronounce  them  to  be  of 

1^*  the  fame  kind.     Linnseus  and  Briffon/' 

he  adds^    **  have  very  improperly  given 

''**  the  name  of  the  camel  to  the  lama  and 

'^  the  pacos  of  Peru*     So  apparent  is  the 

**  diiference,  that  other  writers  clafs  thele 

**  animals  with  iheep;     Wool  however  is 

'*  the  only  circuraftance  in  which  a  pa- 

"  cos  refembles  a  flieep  :  nor  doth  the  la- 

**  ma  refemble  a  camel  except  in  length 

**  of  neck/'    He  diflmguiflieth  in  the  fame 

manner^  the  true  Afiatic  tiger  fi'om  feveral 

American    animals    that    bear   the    fame 

name.     He  mentions  its  fize,  its  force,  its 

ferocity^  the  colour  of  its  hair,  the  flripes 

black  and  white  that  like  rings  furround 

alternately  its  trunk,   and  are  continued 

to  the  tip  of  its  tail ;    **  characters,"  fays 

he^  *'  that  clearly  diftinguilh  the  true  ti- 

^*  ger  from  all  animals  of  prey  In  the  new 

^^  world  ;  the  large  11  of  which  fcarce  e- 

**  quals  one  of  our  raaftives*^   And  he 

reafons  in  the  fame  maimer  upon  the  o- 

ther  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  (a).     Here 

truth  obhges  our  author  to  acknowledge, 

(*z)  See  Toi,  8,  fe^.  Of  wtmals  common  to  the  two 
go^imenti, 
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that  we  are  taught  by  nature  to  diftingiiifli 
animals    into  different   kinds   by  vifibli 
marks,    without   regard   to  his    artificia 
rule.     And  if  fo,  there  miiil  be  differeril 
kinds  of  men ;    for  certain   tribes  difft 
vifibly  from  each  other,  no  left  than  the 
lama  and  pacos  from  the  camel  or  from 
the  fheep,  nor  lefs  than  the  true  tiger  from     . 
the  American  animals  of  that   name  ^*^3^| 
For  proving  that  dogs  were  created  of  dif-     ' 
Cerent  kinds,  what  better  evidence  can  be 
expe^ed  than  that  the  kinds  continue  dif- 
tincl  to  this  day  ?    Our  author  pretends 
to  derive  the  maftifF,    the  bull-dog,  the 
hound,  the  greyhound,   the  terrier,    the 
water- dog,    &c,    all   of  them    from   the 
prick-ear'd  ihepherd's  cur.     Now,  admit- 
ting the  progeny  of  the  original  male  and 
female  cur  to  have  fuffered  every  poffible 
alteration  from  climate,  food,  domeftica- 
tion ;  the  refult  %vould  be  endlefs  varie^ 
ties,  fo  that  no  one  individual  Ihculd  re- 
femble  anotlien     Whence  then  are  deri-^ 


*  No  perfon  thinks  tbat  all  trees  can  be  iraced 

back  to  one  kind.     Yet  ihe  figure,  leaves,  fruity 
&c*  of  tlllicrcDt  kinds,  are  not  more  diltiiuft,  than 
the  dilference  of  irgiirj^j  colour,  &c»  in  the  different  \ 
races  of  men. 
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ved  the  difJerent  fpecies  of  dogs  above 
mentioned,  or  the  difierent  races  or  vari- 
eties, as  M-  Buffon  is  pleafed  to  name 
them  ?  Uniformity  invariable  muft  be  a 
law  in  their  nature,  for  it  never  can  be  a* 
fcribed  to  chance.  There  are  mongrels, 
it  is  true^  among  dogs,  from  want  of 
choice,  or  from  a  depraved  appetite :  but 
as  all  animals  prefer  their  own  kind,  mon- 
grels are  few  compared  with  animals  of  a 
true  breed.  There  are  mongrels  alfo  a- 
mong  men ;  the  feveral  kinds  however  con- 
tinue diftindt ;  and  probably  will  fo  con- 
dnue  for  ever* 

There  remains  an  argument  againft  the 
fyftem  of  M.  Buffon  with  refpecS  to  dogs, 
ftill  more  conclnfive.  Allowing  to  climate 
its  utmoft  influence,  it  may  poflibly  have 
an  effetft  upon  the  fize  and  figure ;  but 
furely  M,  Buffon  cannot  ferioufly  think, 
that  the  different  inftinifls  of  dogs  are 
owing  to  climate.  A  terrier,  whole  prey 
burrows  under  giound,  is  continually 
fcraping  the  earth,  and  thrufting  its  nofe 
into  it,  A  hound  has  always  its  nofe  on 
the  furface,  in  order  to  trace  a  hare  by 
fmclL  The  fame  inftindl  is  remarkable 
in  fpanicls.  It  is  by  nature  that  thefe 
Vol.  I,  C  creatures 
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creatures  are  diredled  to  be  continually 
going  about,  to  catch  the  fmell,  and 
trace  their  prey.  A  greyhound,  which 
has  not  the  fmelling-faculty,  is  con- 
ftantly  looking  about  for  its  prey,  A 
Ihepherd's  dog  may  be  improved  by  e- 
ducation,  but  nature  prompts  it  to  guard 
the  flock.  A  houfe-dog  makes  its  round 
every  night  to  prote<5l  its  matter  againft 
ftrangers,  without  ever  being  trained  to  it. 
Such  dogs  have  a  notion  of  property,  and 
are  trufty  guardians  of  their  mafter^s 
goods  :  in  hi^  abfence,  no  perfon  dares  Jay 
hold  of  his  hat  or  his  great  coat.  Wag- 
goners employ  dogs  of  that  kind  to  watch 
during  night  the  goods  they  carry.  Is  it 
conceivable,  that  fuch  different  inftindls, 
conftantly  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpecies, 
can  proceed  from  climate,  from  mixture 
of  breed,  or  from  other  accidental  caufe  ? 
The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  inftead  of  de- 
fcribing  every  animal  according  to  its 
kind,  as  Adam  our  firft  parent  did,  has 
tvandered  far  from  nature  in  claffing  ani- 
mals. He  diflributes  them  into  fix  claffes, 
viz.  Mamfnalia^  Aves^  Amphibia^  Pifces^ 
InfeBa^  Vermes.  The  Mammalia  are  diftri- 
btlted  into  feven  orders,  chiefly  from  their 

teeth^ 
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teeth,  viz.  Primates^ .  Bruta^  Fer(B^  Glires^ 
Pecora^  Bellu(Sy  Cete.  And  the  Primates 
are,  Homo^  Simia^  Letnur^  Vefpertilio.  What 
may  have  been  his  purpofe  in  clalling  a- 
nimals  fo  contrary  to  nature,  I  cannot 
guefs,  if  it  be  not  to  enable  us,  from  the 
nipples  and  teeth  of  any  particular  animal, 
to  know  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
book.  It  refembles  the  claffing  books  in  a 
library  by  fize,  or  by  binding,  without 
regard  to  the  contents  :  it  may  ferve  as  a 
fort  of  dictionary ;  but  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe. How  whimfical  is  it  to  clafs  toge- 
ther animals  that  nature  hath  widely  fepa- 
rated,  a  man  for  example  and  a  bat  ? 
What  will  a  plain  man  think  of  a  manner 
of  claffing,  that  denies  a  whale  to  be  a 
fiflx  ?  In  claffing  animals,  why  does  he 
confine  himfelf  to  the  nipples  and  the 
teeth,  when  there  are  many  other  diftin- 
guifhing  marks  ?  Animals  are  no  lefs  dif^ 
tinguilhable  with  refpedl  to  tails  ;  long 
tails,  fhort  tails,  no  tails  :  nor  lefs  dif- 
tinguifliable  with  refpecfl  to  hands  ;  fomc 
having  four,  fome  two,  fome  none,  &c. 
&c.  Yet,  after  all,  if  any  folid  inftruc- 
tion  can  be  acquired  from  fuch  claffing, 
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I  fliall  liften,  not  only  with  attention,  but 


with  fatisfadlion. 


Now 


particularly  of 


after 


more  particularly  or  man, 
difcu fling  other  animals.  If  the  only  rule 
afibrded  by  nature  for  clafling  animals  can 
be  depended  upon,  there  are  different  fpe- 
cics  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs  :  a  maftiff 
differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a^| 
white  man  from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander 
from  a  Dane,  And  if  we  have  any  belief 
in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants 
were  created  of  diflPerent  kinds  to  fit  them 
for  different  climates,  and  fo  were  brute 
animals.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not 
fitted  equally  for  every  climate.  Is  there  not 
then  reafon  to  conclude,  that  as  there  are 
different  climates,  fo  there  are  different 
fpecies  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  cli- 
mates ?  The  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north,  men,  birds,  bcafts, 
filh,  are  all  provided  with  a  quantity 
of  fat  which  guards  them  againft  cold. 
Even  the  trees  are  full  of  rofm.  The  i- 
fland  St  Thomas,  under  the  line,  is  ex 
tremely  foggy  ;  and  the  natives  are  fitted 
for  rhat  foit  of  weather,  by  the  rigidity  of 
their  fibres*  The  fog  is  difpelled  in  July 
and  Augufl;  by  dry  winds  j  which  give  vi- 
gour 
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gour  to  Europeans,  whofe  fibres  are  re- 
laxed by  a  moift  atmofphere  as  by  a  warm 
bath.  The  natives,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  not  fitted  for  a  dry  air,  have  more  dif- 
cafes  in  July  and  Auguft  than  during  the 
other  ten  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
inftances  are  without  number  of  men  de- 
generating in  a  climate  to  which  they  are 
not  fitted  by  nature  ;  and  I  know  not  of  a 
fingle"  inftance  where  in  fuch  a  climate 
people  have  retained  their  original  vigour. 
Several  European  colonies  have  fubfifted  in 
the  torrid  zone  of  America  more  than  two 
centuries  j  and  yet  even  that  length  of 
time  has  not  familiarifed  them  to  the  cli- 
mate :  they  cannot  bear  heat  like  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  nor  like  negroes  tranf- 
planted  from  a  country  equally  hot :  they 
are  far  from  equalling  in  vigour  of  mind 
or  body  the  nations  from  which  they 
fprung.  The  Spanifh  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thagena  in  South  America  lofe  their  vigour 
and  colour  in  a  few  months.  Their  mo- 
tions are  languid  ;  and  their  words  are 
pronounced  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  long 
and  frequent  intervals.  The  offspring  of 
Europeans  born  in  Batavia,  foon  degene- 
rate*   Scarce  one  of  them  has  talents  fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient  to  bear  a  part  in  the  adminiflra- 
tion.  There  is  not  an  office  of  tnift  but 
muft  be  filled  with  native  Europeans. 
Some  Portuguefe,  who  have  been  for  ages 
fettled  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Congo,  retain 
fcarce  the  appearance  of  men.  South  Ca- 
rolina, efpecially  about  Charleftown,  is 
extremely  hot,  having  no  fea-breeze  to 
^  cool  the  air:  Europeans  there  die. iQ_falJ: 
V  /  i  ■■/)  >  thsit  they  h.aye.ja9t  time  to  degenerate.  E- 
ven  in  Jamaica,  tho*  more  temperate  by  a 
regular  fucceffion  of  land  and  fea  breezes, 
recruits  from  Britain  are  necelTary  to  keep 
up  the  numbers^.  The  climate  of  the 
northern  provinces  refembles  our  own, 
and  population  goes  on  rapidly. 

What  means  are  employed  by  Provi- 
dence CO  qualify  different  races  of  men  for 
different  climates,  is  a  fubjedl  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  given.  It  lies  too 
far  out  of  fight  to  expedl  a  complete  dif- 
covery ;  but  fadls  carefully  coUeded  might 
afford  fome  glimmering  of  light.     In  that 

*  As  the  Europeans  lofe  vigour  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  the  free  negroes,  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
mountains,  are  the  fafeguard  oftheiflandj  and  it 
was  by  their  means  chiefly  that  a  number  of  rebel- 
lious negro  flaves  were  fubdued  in  the  year  1760. 

view^ 
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view,  I  mention .  the  following  fad.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Senaar  in 
Africa  are  true  negfoes,  a  jet-black  com- 
plexion, thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  curled  woolly- 
hair.  The  country  itfelf  is  the  ho^ft  in 
the  world.  ^  From  the  report  of  a  laYe  tra- 
veller, they  are  admirably  proteded  by 
nature  againfl  the  violence  of  the  heat. 
Their  fldn  is  to  the  touch  remarkably  cool- 
er than  that  of  an  European  ;  and  is  fo  in 
reality,  no  lefs  than  two  degrees  on  Far- 
henheit's  thermometer.  The  young  wo- 
men there  are  highly  prized  by  the  Turks 
for  that  quality. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  different 
races  of  men  fitted  by  nature  for  different 
climates.  Upon  examination  another  facl 
will  perhaps  alfo  appear,  that  the  natural 
produdions  of  each  climate  make  the  molt 
wholefome  food  for  the  people  who  are  fit- 
ted to  live  in  it.  Between  the  tropics,  the 
natives  live  chiefly  on  fruits,  feeds,  and 
roots  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moit 
knowing  naturalifts,  that  fucli  food  is  of 
all  the  moft  wholefome  for  the  torricl  zone ; 
comprehending  the  hot  plants,  which  grow 
there  to  perfedion,  and  tend  greatly  to 
fortify  the  floniach.  In  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. 
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mate,  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  is  held  to  be  the  moft  wholefome  ] 
and  there  both  animals  and  vegetables  a- 
bound.     In  a  cold  climate,  animals  are  in 
plenty^  but  few  vegetables  tliat  can  ferve 
for  food  to  man.     What  phyficians  pro* 
nounce  upon  that  head,  1  know  not  j  but     i 
if  we  dare  venture  a  conjeflure  from  ana- 
logy, animal  food  will  be  found  the  moi^^ 
wholefome  for  fuch  as  are  fitted  by  nature™ 
to  live  in  a  cold  ciimate.  ' 

M*  Buffon^  from  the  rule,  That  animals 
which  can  procreate  together,  and  whofe 
progeny  can  alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpe- 
cies,  concludes,  that  all  men  are  of  one  race 
orfpecies;  and  endeavours  to  fupport  that 
favourite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to  the  cli- 
mate, to  food,  or  to  other  accidental  cau- 
fes,  all  the  varieties  that  are  foimd  among 
men.  But  is  he  ferioufiy  of  opinion,  that 
any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other  acci- 
dental caufc,  can  account  for  tlie  copper 
colour  and  fmooth  chin  univerfal  among 
the  Americans,  the  prominence  of  the  pu- 
dejida  univerfal  among  Hottentot  women, 
or  the  black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfal  among 
female  Samoides  I  The  thick  fogs  of  the 
ifland  St  Thomas  may  relax  the  fibres  of 
2  the 
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the  natives,  but  cannot  make  them  more 
rigid   than  they  are  naturally.     Whence 
then  the  difference  with  refped  to  rigidity 
of  fibres  between  them   and   Europeans, 
but  from  original  nature  ?    Can  one  hope 
for  belief  in  afcribing  to   climate  the  low 
ilatnre  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of 
rtheir  feet,  or  the  overgrown  fize  of  their 
head  ;    or  in  afcribing  to  climate   the  low 
ftatnre  of  the  Laplanders  *,  and  their  ug- 
Ijr  vilagc.      Lapland  is  indeed  piercingly 
cold ;   but  fo  is  Finland,   and  the  northern 
^arts  of  Norway,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  tall,    comely,    and  well  proportioned. 
The  black  colour  of  negroes^  thick  lips, 
flat  nofe^    crifped  woolly  hair^   and  rank 
fmell,   diftinguifli  them  from  every  other 
race   of  men.     The  AbyfTmlans  on   the 
contrary  are  tall  and   well  made,    their 
complexion  a  brown  oliYe,   features  well 
proportioned,   eyes  large  and  of  a  fpark- 
ling  blacky    lips   thin,    a  nofe  rather  high 
than  flat.     There  is  no  fuch  differenGe  of 
climate  between  AbyfTmia  and  Negroland 

♦  By  late  accqunts  It  appears  ihat  the  Laplanders 
are  ongio;\lly  Huns,  Pere  licit  aa  Hung*^nan, 
made  lately  ibis  difcovery,  when  fcnt  to  taplaod  for 
making  agronomical  obfervations. 

¥ox.  I.  D  as 
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as  to  produce  thefe  ftriking  diiFerences.  A? 
pay  rate,  there  m^ft  be  ^  confiderable  mix-* 
ture  both  of  foil  ^nd  climate  in  thefe  exten-t 
five  regions ;  and  yet  not  th?  lea.ft  mixture 
is  perceived  in  the  people. 

If  the  climate  have  any  commanding  in-» 
fluence,  it  muft  be  difplayed  upon  the 
complexion  chiefly  ;  and  in  that  article 
accordingly  our  author  exults.  "  Man," 
fays  he,  "  v?hite  in  Europe,  black  in  Afri-^ 
ca,  yellow  in  Afia,  and  red  in  America, 
is  fliil  the  fame  animal,  tinged  only 
^*  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where 
the  heat  is  exceflive,  as  in  Guinea  an4 
Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly  black  ; 
wherp  lefs  e^^ceffiye^  as.  in  Abyffinia,  the 
people  are  left  b^ack ;  where  it  is  more 
temperate,  as  ixx  Barbary  and  in  Ara-r. 
bia,  they  are  brown  ;  and  where  mild, 
as  in  Europe  an^  Lefle:^  Afia,  they  are. 
fair  (fl:)."  B\it  here  he  triumphs  with-* . 
out  a  yiftory  :  he  is  fore  d  to  acknow- 
Jedge,  that  the  Samoides,  Laplanders,  audi 
Greenlanders,  ar?  of  a  fallQw  complexion  i 
for  which  he  has  the  following  falvo,  that 
the  extremities  of  heat  and  of  cold  pro- 
4uge  nearly  the  fame  ?^eds  on,  the  fldn^ 
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But  he  is  totally  filent  upoii  a  fadl  that  a- 
lone  overturns  his  whole  fyftem  of  colour, 
Viz.  that  all  Americans  without  exception 
ire  of  a  copper  colour,   tho'  in  that  vaft 
continent  there  is  every  variety  of  climate. 
The  ibuthem  Cbinefe  are  white,    tho'  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  2!one  ;  and 
Women  of  fafliion  in  the  ifland  Otaheite, 
Who  cover*  themfelves  from  the  fun,  have 
the  European  complexion.     Neither  doth 
the  black  colour  of  foine  Africans,  nor  the 
brown  colouf  of  others,  correfpond  to  the 
Climate.     The  people  of  the  defert  of  Zaa- 
ra,    commonly    termed   Lower  Ethiopia, 
though  expofed  to  the  vertical  fays  of  the 
ftm  in  a  burning  fand  yielding  not  in  heat 
even  ttt  Guinea,  are  of  a  tawny  colour,  far 
from  being  jet-black  like  negroes.     The  ^ 
natives    of    Mdnomotapa    are    perfectly 
black,  with  crifped  woolly  hair,   tho'  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  exrenfive  kingdom 
are  in   a   temperate    climate.      And  the 
Caf&es,  even  thofe  who  live  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  are  the  fame  fort  of  people*^ 
The  heat  of  Abyfiinia  approacheth  nearer 
to  that  of  Guinea  ;  and  yet,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  inhabitants  are  not  black.     Nor 
will   our   author's  ingenious    obfervatron* 
D  2  concerning 
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concerning  the  extreoiities  of  heat  and 
cold  account  for  the  fallow  complexion  of 
the  Samoidesj  Laplanders,  and  Green- 
landers*  The  Finlanders  and  northern 
Korwegians  Uve  in  a  climate  no  lefs  col 
than  that  of  the  people  mentioned  ;  an 
yet  are  fair  beyond  other  Europeans, 
{ay  more,  there  are  many  inftances 
races  of  people  prefer ving  their  original 
colour  in  climates  very  different  from  their 
own ;  and  not*  a  fingle  inftancc  of  the 
contrary  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Therer 
have  been  four  complete  generations  of  ne-» 
groes  in  Pennfylvania  without  any  vifible 
change  of  colour:  they  continue  jet-black 
as  originally.  The  Moors  in  Hindofta; 
retain  their  natural  colour,  tho'  tranfplant- 
cd  there  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 
And  the  Mogul  family  continue  white,* 
like  their  anceftors  the  Tartars,  tKo*  the^^ 
have  reigned  in  Hindoftan  above  foni^ 
centuries,  Shaw^  in  his  travels  through 
Barbary,  mentions  a  people  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Aurefs  bordering  upon  Al- 
giers on  the  fouth,  who  appeared  to  be  of 
a  different  race  from  the  Moors.,  Their 
complexion,  far  from  fwarthy,  is  fair  and 
ruddy  ;   and  their  hair  a  deep  yellow,    in- 
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ftead  of  being  dark  as  among  the  neigh-- 
bouring  Moors,  He  conjectures  them  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals,  perhaps  the 
tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  in  his  firfl: 
book  of  the  Vandalic  wan  If  the  Euro- 
pean complexion  be  proof  againft  a  hot  cli^ 
mate  for  a  thonfard  years,  1  pronounce  thac 
it  will  never  yield  to  climate*  In  tlie  fub- 
urbs  of  Cochin,  a  town  in  Malabar,  there 
is  a  colony  of  induftrions  Jews  of  the  fame 
complexion  they  have  in  Europe.  They 
pretend  that  they  were  eilabliilied  there 
during  the  captivity  of  Babylon :  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  been  many  ages  in 
that  country.  Thofe  who  afcribe  all  to^ 
iht  fun,  ought  to  confider  how  little  pro- 
bable it  is,  that  the  colour  it  imprefFes  on 
the  parents  fliould  be  communicattrd  to 
their  infant  children,  who  never  faw  the 
fun  :  1  fhould  be  as  foon  induced  to  be- 
lieve^ with  a  German  nnturalift  whofc 
name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  negro  co- 
lour is  owing  to  an  ancient  culloni  in  A- 
frica  of  dying  the  Ikin  black,  ^  Let  a  Eu- 
ropean for  years  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun 
in  a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown, 
his  children  will  nevcrthelefs  have  the 
feme  complexion  with   thofe  in  Europe^ 

The 
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The  Hottentots  are  continually  at  work^ 
and  have  been  for  ages,  to  darken  their 
complexion  ;  but  that  operation  has  no  ef-* 
fedl  on  their  children.  From  the  adlion 
of  the  fun  is  it  poflible  to  explain,  why  a 
negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with  a 
ruddy  fldrtj  which  turns  jet-black  the 
eighth  oi"  ninth  day  *  ? 

Diflferent  tribes  are  diftinguifhable,  ho 
lefs  by  internal  difpofition  than  by  extern 
iial  figure.  Nations  are  for  the  moft  pait 
fo  blended  by  war,  by  commerce,  or  by 
other  means,  that  vain  would  be  the  at-« 
tempt  to  trace  out  an  original  characfler  in 
any  cultivated  nation.  But  there  are  fa-* 
vage  tribes,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  difco-» 
vered,  continue  to  this  day  pure  without 
mixture,  which  a(5l  by  inftindl  not  art^ 
which  have  not  learned  to  difguife  their 
paflions  :  to  fuch  I  confine  the  inquiry^ 
There  is  no  propexifity  in  human  nature 
more  general  than  averfion  from  ftran- 
gers,    as   will    be  *made    evident    after- 

'^  DifFcrent  flowers  derive  their  colour  from  na- 
ture, and  prefer ve  the  fame  colour  in  every  climate. 
Wiiat  rcafon  is  there  to  believe,  that  climate  fhould 
have  greater  induoncc  upon  the  coloit-r  of  men  than 
ot'  llcv/^ri  ? 

ward- 
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ward  {a).      And  yet  fome  nations  muft: 
be  excepted,  not  indeed  many  in  number, 
who  are  remarkably  kind  to  ftrangers  ;  by 
which  circumftance  they  appear  to  be  of  a 
lingular  race^     In  order  to  fet  the  excep- 
Uons  in  a  clear  light,   a  few  inftances  fliall 
be    premifed    of  the   general   propenfity. 
The  nations  that  may  be  the  mbft  relied 
on  for  an  original  charadler,  are  iflanders 
at  a  diftance  from  the  continent  and  from 
each  other.     Among  fuch,  great  variety  of 
charadler  is  found.     Some  iflands  adjacent; 
fo  New  Guinea,  ar?  inhabited  by  negroes^ 
<i  bold,  mifchievous,  untra<5lable  race ;  al-^ 
ways  ready  to  attack;  ftrangers  when  they 
approach  the  fhore.      The  people  of  New 
Zealand  are  of  a  large  fize  and  of  a  hoarfe 
voice.     They  appeared   fhy   according  tQ 
Tafman's  account.     Some  of  them  howe- 
ver ventured  on  board  in  order  to  trade  ; 
but  finding  opportunity,    they   furprifed 
fcveii  of  his  men  in  a  fliallop,  and  without 
the  flighteft  provocation  killed    three  of 
liiem,    the  reft  having  efcaped  by  fwim- 
ming.     The  illand  called  Rtcreation^  1 6.th 
degree  fouthern  latitude  and  148th  of  loh-r 
gitude  weft  from  London,  was  difcovered 
(^)  Book  2.  fectch  I. 
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in  Roggewcin's   voyage.     Upon  fight  of 
the  fhips,  the  natives  flocked  to  the  fkore 
with  long  pikes.      The   crew  made  good 
their  landing,    having  by  fire-arms  beat 
tack  tixe  natives  ;    who,  returning  after  a 
^ort  interval,   accepted  prefents  of  beads^ 
fmall  looking-  glafles,  and  other  trinkets, 
w^ithout  fhewing  the  ^eaft  fear  :  they  even 
^flifted  the  crew  in   gathering  h^rbs  for 
thofe  who  were  afflided  with  the  icurvy. 
Some  of  the  crew  traverfing  the  ifland  in 
great  fecurity,   and  trufting  to  fome  na- 
tives who  led  the  way,  were  carried  int» 
a    deep    valley  furrounded   with   rocks  j 
where  they  were  inftantly  attacked  on  c^ 
very  fide  with  large  ftones  :  with  difficulty 
they  made  their  efcape,  but  not  without 
leaving  feveral  dead  upon  the  field.     In 
-Commodore  Cyron's  voyage  to  the  South 
fea,   an  ifland  was   difcovered,  which  h« 
named  Difappointment.     The  fliore  was  co- 
vered with   nativ.es  in   arms  to   prevent 
landing.     They  were  black  ;   and  without 
cloathingexceptwjiat  covered  the  parts  that 
ilature  teaches  to  hide.     But  a  fpecimea 
is  fufficient  here,  as  the   fubjedl  will  be 
fully  illufl:rated  in  the  iCketch  referred  tp 
^bove,, 
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The  kindnefs  of  forrie  tribes  to  ftrangers 
deferves  more  attention,  being  not  a  little 
lingular.  Gonneville,  commander  of  a 
French  fhip  in  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
in  the  year  1503,  was  driven  by  a  tempefl: 
into  an  unknown  country,  and  continued 
there  fix  months  while  his  vcfTcl  was  refit- 
ting. The  manners  he  defcribes  were  in  all 
appearance  original.  The  natives  had  not 
made  a  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life, 
than  the  favage  Canadians  have  done  ;  ill 
clothed ;  and  worfe  lodged,  having  no 
light  in  their  cabins  but  what  came  in 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They  were  di- 
vided into  fmall  tribes,  governed  each  by 
a  king  ;  who,  tho'  neither  better  clothed 
nor  lodged  than  others,  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  fubjefts.  They  were  a 
fimple  and  peaceable  people  ;  and  in  a 
manner  worlhipped  the  French,  providing 
them  with  neceiTaries,  and  in  return 
thankfully  receiving  knives,  hatchets, 
fm^U  looking-glafies,  and  other  mch 
baubles.  In  a  part  of  California  the  men 
go  naked ;  and  are  fond  of  featliers  and 
jQiells.  They  are  governed  by  a  kirig,  with 
great  mildnefs  ;  and  of  all  favages  are  t:ie 
moft  humane,  even  to  flrangers.  An  i- 
YoL.h  E         ^  fiand 
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{land  difcovered  in  the  South  (ea  by  Taf^ 
man,  21ft  degree  of  fouthern  latitude  and 
J  77th  of  longitude  weft  from  London,  wag 
called  by  him  Amjierdam.  The  natives,, 
who  had  no  arms  pffenfive  or  defenfive^j 
treated  the  Dutch  with  great  civility,  ex- 
cept in  being  given  to  pilfering.  At  no 
great  diftance  another  ifland  was  difcover- 
ed, named  Annamocha  by  the  natives,  and 
Rotterdam  by  Tafman  ;  pofTefTed  by  a  peo- 
ple refembling  tbofe  laft  mentioned,  par- 
ticularly in  having  no  arm$.  The  Dutch, 
failing  round  the  ifland,  faw  abundance 
of  cocoa- trees  planted  in  rows,  with  many 
other  fruit-bearing  trees,  kept  in  excellent 
order.  ComrnQdore  Roggewein,  com- 
mander of  a  Dutch  fleet,  difcovered,  an-^. 
no  1 72 1,  anew  ifland  in  the  South  fea  ; 
inhabited  by  a  people  lively,  active,  and 
fwift  of  foot ;  of  a  fweet  and  modcft  de- 
portment :  but  timorous  and  faint-heart- 
ed ;  for  having  on  their  knees  prefented 
fome  refrcfliments  to  the  Dutch,  they  re- 
tired with  precipitation.  Numbers  of  i- 
dols  cut  in  ftone  were  placed  along  the 
coaft,  in  the  figure  of  men  with  large  ears, 
and  the  head  covered  with  a  crown  ;  the 
whole  nicely  proportioned   and  highly  fi- 

niflied. 
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nifhed.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  thefe  i- 
dols :  and  they  could  do  no  better ;  for 
they  had  no  weapons  either  ofFenfive  or  de- 
fenfive.  Neither  was  there  any  appear- 
ance of  government  or  fubordination  ;  for 
they  all  fpoke  and  adled  with  equal  free- 
dom. This  iiland,  fituated  28  degrees 
30  minutes  fouthern  latitude,  and  about 
115  degrees  of  longitude  weft  from  Lon- 
don, is  by  the  Dutch  called  Eafier  or  Pafcb 
Ifiand"^.  The  Commodore  diredling  his 
courfe  north- weft,  difcovered  in  the  fouth- 
ern latitude  of  1 2  degrees,  and  in  the  lon- 
gitude of  190,  a  clufter  of  iflands,  planted 
with  variety  of  fruit-trees,  and  bearing 
herbs,  corn,  and  roots,  in  plenty.  When 
the  ftiips  approached  the  fliore,  the  inha- 
bitants came  in  their  capoes  with  fifti,; 
cocoa-nuts,  Indian  figs,  and  other  refrefh- 
ments ;  for  which  they  received  fmall 
looking-glafles,  firings  of  beads,  and  o- 
ther  toys.  Thefe  iflands  were  well  peo- 
pled :  many  thoufands  thronged  to  the 
ihore  to  fee  the  fliips,  the  men  being  arm- 
ed with  bows  and  arrows,  and  appearing 

*  The  women  were  very  loving,  enticing  the 
Dutchmen  by  every  female  art  to  the  maft  intimate 
f^miKarky. 

£  7.  i^ 
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to  be  governed  by  a  chieftain :  they  had  . 
the  complexion  of  Europeans,  only  a  little 
more  fun-burnt.  They  were  briik  and 
lively,  treating  one  another  with  civility  ; 
and  in  their  behaviour  exprefling  nothing 
wild  nor  favage.  Their  bodies  were  not 
painted ;  but  handfomely  clothed,  from 
the  middle  downward,  with  fiik  fringes 
in  neat  folds.  Large  hats  fcreened  the 
face  from  the  fun,  and  collars  of  odori- 
ferous flowers  furrounded  the  neck.  The 
view  of  the  country  is  charming,  finely 
diverfificd  with  hills  and  vallies.  Some 
of  the  iilands  are  ten  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, fome  fifteen,  fome  twenty.  The 
hiftorian  adds,  that  thefe  iiianders  are  in 
all  refpeds  the  moft  civilized  and  the  beft 
tempered  people  he  difcovered  in  the  South 
iea.  Far  from  being  afraid,  they  treated 
the  Dutch  with  great  kindaefs  ;  and  ex- 
prefTed  much  regret  at  their  departure. 
Thefe  iilands  got  the  name  of  Boivmans 
ijlands^  from  the  captain  of  the  Tienhoven, 
who  difcovered  them.  In  Commodore 
•  Byron's  voyage  to  the  South  fea,  while 
he  was  piifiing  through  the  ftreights  of 
Magellan,  fome  natives  approached  in 
their  canoes  ;  and  upon  invitation  came 

on 
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on  board,  without  fear,  or  even  fliynefs.. 
They  at  the  lame  time  appeared  grofsly 
ftupid ;  and  particularly  could  not  com- 
prehend the  ufe  of  knives,  offered  to  them 
in  a  prefent.  In  another  part  of  the 
ftreights,  the  natives  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  prefents  made  them.  M,- 
Bougainville,  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  defcribes  a  people  in  the  ftreights 
of  Magellan,  probably  thole  laft  mention- 
ed,^ as  of  fmall  ftature,  tame  and  peace- 
able, having  fcarce  any  cloathing  in  a  cli- 
mate bitterly  cold.  Commodore  Byron 
difcovered  another  ifland  in  the  South  fea 
covered  with  trees,  which  was  named  By- 
ron ijland.  The  inhabitants  were  neither 
favage  nor  Ihy,  trafficking  freely  with  the 
crew,  tho'  they  feemed  addidled  to  thie-^ 
ving/  One  of  them  ventured  into  the  Ihip. 
After  leaving  Otaheite,  Mr  Banks  and  Dr 
Solander,  failing  weft  ward,  difcovered  a 
clufter  of  iflands,  termed  by  them  Society 
iflands :  the  natives  were  extremely  civil, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftran- 
gers.  The  ifland  of  Oahena,  north-weft 
from  that  of  Otaheite,  is  a  delightful  fpot ; 
the  foil  fertile,  and  the  Ihores  adorned 
with  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.  The  in- 
habitants 
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Ijabitants  are  well  proportioned^  with  re- 
gular engaging  features  ;  the  women  un- 
comtnonly  beautiful  and  delicate.  The 
inhabitants  behaved  with  great  hofpita- 
lity  and  probity  to  the  crew  of  the  ihip 
in  which  thefe  gentlemen  lately  made  a*^ 
voyage  round  the  world. 

To  find  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  remote 
iflands  differing  fo  widely  from  the  reft  of 
the  world  j  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftran- 
gers^  but  on  the  contrary  ihowing  greaC 
kindnefs  to  the  firft  they  probably  evei* 
faw,  IS  a  fingular  phenomenon.  It  is  vain 
here  to  talk  of  climate  ;  becaufe  in  all  cli- 
mates we  find  an  averfion  to  ftrangers^ 
From  the  inflances  given  above,  let  us  fe- 
ledl  two  iflands,  or  two  clufters  of  iUands, 
fuppofe  for  example  Bowman*s  iflands  in 
habited  by  Whites,  and  thofe  adjacer^t  to 
New  Guinea  inhabited  by  Blacks.  Kind- 
nefs  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  character* 
of  the  former,  and  hatred  to  ftrangers  is 
the  national  charafter  of  the  latter.  Vir- 
tues and  vices  of  individuals,  depend  on 
caufes  fo  various^  and  fo  variable,  as  to 
give  an  imprellion  of  chance  more  than  of 
defign.  We  are  not  always  certain  of  uni- 
formity in  the  condu€l  even  of  the  fame 

perfon ; 
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perfon  ;  far  lefs  of  different  perfons  how-* 
ever  intimately  related  :  how  fmall  is  the 
chance,  that  fons  will  inherit  their  father*s 
virtues  or  vices  ?  In  moft  countries^  a  fa- 
vage  who  has  no  averlion  to  ftrangers,  nor 
to  neighbouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as 
Cngular  i  to  find  the  fame  quality  in  every 
one  of  his  children,  would  be  furprifing : 
and  would  be  ftill  more  ft>,  were  it  diffufed 
widely  through  a  multitude  of  his  de^ 
fcendents*  Yet  a  family  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  a  whole  nation ;  and  when 
we  find  kindnefs  to  ftrangers  a  national 
charatSer  in  certain  tribes,  we  reject  with 
difdain  the  notion  of  chance,  and  perceive 
intuitively  that  effects  fo  regular  and  per- 
manent mufl  be  owing  to  a  conftant  and 
invariable  caufe.  Such  effects  cannot  be 
accidental,  more  than  the  uniformity  of 
lie  and  female  birdis  in  all  countries 
id  at  all  times*  They  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  from  education  nor  from  example  ; 
rhich  indeed  may  contribute  to  fpread  a 
certain  faftiion  or  certain  manners,  but 
cannot  be  their  fundamental  caufe.  Where 
the  greater  part  of  a  nation  is  of  one  cha- 
rafter,  education  and  example  may  extend 
it  over  die  whole ;  but  the  character  of 

that 
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that  greater  part  caa  have  no  foundation 
but  nature.  What  refource  then  have  we 
for  explaining  the  op  polite  manners  of  the 
iflanders  above  mentioned,  but  that  they 
are  of  di&erent  races  ? 

The  fame  dodrine  is  ftrongly  confirmed 
tipon  finding  courage  or  cowardice  to  be' 
a  national  charafter.  Individuals  differ 
widely  as  to  thefe;  but  a  national  charac- 
ter of  courage  or  cowardice  muft  depend 
on  a  permanent  and  invariable  caufe.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  inftances  of  nationar 
courage  and  cowardicej  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  he  can 
difcover  any  other  caufe  for  fuch  fleady 
uniformity  but  diverfity  of  race. 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  ^nd  A- 
£m  have  at  all  time^  been  remarkable  for 
courage.  Lucan  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  courage  of  the  Scandinavians  from 
a  firm  belief,  univerfal  among  them,  that 
they  would  be  happy  in  another  world. 


FqMs  auEloribuSj  umbr^^ 

Non  tacit  as  Erebl  fedes^  Dittfque  profundi 

Pallidii  regna  petunt  \  regit  idem  fpiritus  artus 

Orhe  nHo  :  longa  (canitii  Ji  cognita)  vii^ 

Mors  media  eft*     Cerie  populi^  t^uos  defpicit  j^rflos^ 

felicci  errors  fito  /  quos  iUe^  timorum 
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MaximuSy  baud  urget  leti  tnetus,     Inde  ruendl ' 
In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  animaque  capaces 
Mortis  *  (tf). 

Pretty  well  reafoned  for  a  poet !  but  a- 
mong  all  nations  the  foul  is  believed  to 
be  immortal,  tho'  all  nations  have  not  the 
courage  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  Cale- 
donians v^ere  eminent  for  that  virtue ;  and 
yet  had  no  fuch  opinion  of  happinefs,  after 
death,  as  to  make  them  fond  of  dying* 
Souls  after  death  were  believed  to  have  but 
a  gloomy  fort  of  exiftence,  like  what  is  de- 

*  "  If  dying  mortals  dooms  they  fing  aright, 
**  No  ghofts  defcend  to  dwell  in  endlefs  night ; 
*'  No  parting  fouls  to  grifly  Pluto  go, 
**  Nor  feek  the  dreary  filent  (hades  below  ; 
•*  But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind, 
<^  And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find* 
**  Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endlefs  race, 
'<  Aod,  like  a  line,  Death  but  divides  the  fpace  \ 
•*  A  ftop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  laft, 
**  A  point  between  the  future  and  the  paft. 
*'  Thrice  happy  they  beneath  the  northern  Ikies, 
*'  Who  that  worft  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  defpife  y 
•*  Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
**  But  rufh  undaunted  on  the  pointed  fteel  j 
•  ««  Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  fcorn 
**  To  fpare  that  life  which  muft  fo  foon  return.'' 

Rows. 
{^)  Lib,  I. 
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fcribed  by  Homer  [a).  Their  courage 
therefore  was  a  gift  of  nature,  not  of 
faith.  The  people  of  Malacca  and  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  who  are  all  of  the 
fame  race  and  fpeak  the  fame  language^ 
are  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold  above  any 
other  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  tho'  they  in-  ^M 
habit  the  torrid  zone^  held  commonly  to 
be  the  land  of  cowardice.  They  nearer  ob- 
ierve  a  treaty  of  peace  when  they  have 
any  temptation  to  break  it ;  and  are  per^ 
petually  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  or 
with  one  another.  Inftances  there  are, 
more  than  one,  of  twenty- five  or  tlilrty  of 
them  in  a  boat^  with  no  other  weapons 
but  poniards,  venturing  to  attack  a  Euro- 
pean fliip  of  war.  Thefe  men  inhabit  a 
fertile  country,  which  fhould  n^iturally 
render  them  indolent  and  effeminate;  a, 
country  abounding  with  variety  of  exqui- 
fite  fruits  and  odoriferous  flowers  in^d- 
lefs  fucceilion^  fufficient  to  fink  any  other 
people  into  voluptuoufnefs.  They  are  a- 
remarkable  exception  from  the  obfervation 
of  Herodctas^,  *'  That  it  is  not  given  by 
**  the  gods  to  any  country,  to  produce 
rich  crops  and  warlike  men/*    This  in- 
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ilamce,  with  what  are  to  follow,  fliow  paft 
contradit^ion,  that  a  hot  climate  is  no  e- 
irnmy  to  courage.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand  are  of  all  men  the  moft  intrepid^ 
and  the  lead  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  danger. 
The  Giagas  are  a  fierce  and  bold  people 
in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone  of  Africa  : 
and  fo  are  the  Anlieki,  bordering  on  Lo- 
ango.  The  wild  Arabs,  who  live  mol^y 
within  the  torrid  zone,  are  bold  and  refo- 
lute,  holding  war  to  be  intended  for  them 
by  Providence.  The  African  negroes,  tho" 
Jiving  in  the  hottefl:  known  country,  are 
yet  flout  and  vigorous,  and  the  moft 
liealchy  people  in  the  univerfe,  I  need 
icarcely  mention  again  the  negroes  adja* 
cent  to  New  Guinea,  who  have  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  boldnefs  and  ferocity.  But 
I  mention  with  pleafure  the  ifland  Ota- 
iieite^  difcovered  in  the  South  fea  by  Wal- 
liE^  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  not  esceeed- 
ed  by  any  other  people  in  firmncfs  of 
mind»  Tho'  the  Dolphin  was  probably 
the  firft  fliip  they  had  ever  feen^  yet  they 
refokitely  marched  to  the  Ihore,  and  at- 
tacked her  with  a  ihower  of  ftones.  Some 
volleys  of  fmall  IhoC  made  them  give  way : 
but  returning  with  redoubled  ardour,  they 
V  2  did 
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did  not  totally  lofe  heart  till  the  great  guns 
thundered  in  their  ears.  Nor  even  then 
did  they  run  away  in  terror  ;  but  advifing 
together^  they  affumcd  looks  of  peace, 
and  fignified  a  willingnefs  to  forbear  ho- 
ftiliries-  Peace  being  fettled,  they  were 
iingularly  kind  to  our  people,  fupplying 
their  wants,  and  mixing  with  them  in 
friendly  intercourfe  **  When  Mr  Banks 
and  Dr  Solander  were  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  the  natives,  feeing  fome  of  our 
men  fi thing  near  the  fhore,  fiiigled  out  a 
number  of  their  own  equal  to  thoie  in  the 
boat,  who  marching  down  to  the  water^ 
edge,  cliallenged  the  ftrangers  to  fight 
them  ;  an  inftance  of  true  heroic  courage. 
The  people  in  that  part  of  New  Holland 
iiiufl  be  of  a  race  very  different  from  thofe 
■whom  Dampier  faw. 

A  noted  author  {a)  holds  all  favages  to 
be  bold,  impetuous,  and  proud ;  align- 
ing for  a  caule,  their  equality  and  inde- 
pendence.  As  in  that  obfervation  he  feems 
to  lay  no  weight  on  climate,  and  as  little 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  people  roaft  their 
meat  with  hot  ftoncs,  as  the  Calcdoniaos  did  ia  the 
d^y^of  Oflian* 


(<j)  Mr  FcrgufoQ, 
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oa  original  difpofitioa^  it  is  with  regret 
that  my  fubjedl  leads  me  in  this  public 
manner  to  differ  from  him  with  refpedl  to 
the  latter.  The  character  he  gives  in  ge- 
nei'al  to  all  favages,  is  indeed  applicable 
to  many  favage  tribes  j  our  European  fore- 
fathers in  particular ;  but  not  to  alh  It 
but  faintly  fuits  even  the  North-American 
lavages,  whom  ouf  author  feems  to  have 
had  in  his  eye  ;  for  in  war  they  carefully 
avoid  open  force,  relying  chiefly  on  ftra- 
tagem  and  furprife.  They  value  them- 
fclves,  it  is  faid,  upon  faving  men  j  but 
m  tha^t  motive  was  no  lefs  weighty  in  Eu*- 
TOpe,  and  indeed  every  where,  the  prone* 
nefs  of  our  forefathers  to  open  violence, 
demonftrates  their  fuperiority  in  a^ivc 
courage.  The  following  incidents  report-- 
cd  by  Charlevoix  give  no  favourable  idea 
of  North** American  bolduefs.  The  fort  de 
Yercheres  in  Canada,  belonging  to  the 
Trench,  was  ha  the  year  1690  attacked  by 
Ibme  Iroquois,  They  approached  filently, 
preparing  to  fcale  the  pahfade,  when  a 
inufket-lhot  or  two  made  them  retire. 
Advancing  a  fecond  time,  they  were  again 
repulfed,  wondering  that  they  could  dif- 
covcr  none  but  a  w^oman,  who  was  feen 
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every  where.  This  was  Madame  de  Ver*- 
chercs,  who  appeared  as  refoluteas  if  fup- 
ported  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  The 
hopes  of  llorming  a  place  without  men  to 
defend  it,  occafioned  reiterated  attacks* 
After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing 
to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat.  Two 
years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation  ap- 
peared before  the  fort  fo  unexpecledly, 
that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  the 
proprietor,  had  but  time  to  fhut  the  gate. 
With  the  young  woman  there  was  not  a 
ibul  but  one  raw  foldier.  She  Ihowed  her- 
f elf  with  her  afliftanr,  fometimes  in  one 
place,  fomet lines  in  another ;  changing 
lier  drefe  frequently  iu  order  to  give  Ibme 
appearance  of  a  garrifon,  and  always 
firing  opportunely.  The  faint-hearted  l^ 
roquois  decamped  without  fuccefs^ 

But  if  the  Americans  abound  not  with 
adlive  courage,  their  palTive  courage  is  be- 
yond conception.  Every  writer  expatiates 
on  the  torments  they  endure,  not  only 
patiently,  but  with  lingular  fortitude;  de- 
riding their  tormentors,  and  braving  theix' 
lumoll  cruelty.  North- American  favages 
differ  indeed  fo  widely  from  thofe  former- 
ly in  Europe,  as  tQ  render  it  highly  ira* 

probable 
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probable  that  they  are  of  the  fame  face^ 
Paffive  courage  they  have  even  to  a  won- 
der; but  abovind  not  in  adive  courage: 
our  European  forefathers,  on  the  contrary^ 
were  much  more  remarkable  for  the  latter 
than  for  the  former.  The  Kamfkatkans 
in  every  article  refemble  the  North-'x\inerif- 
cans.  In  v?ar  they  are  full  of  ftratagem^ 
but  never  attack  openly  if  they  can  avoid 
it,^  When  vi6:orious>  they  murder  with- 
out mercy,  burn  their  prifoners  alive^  or 
tear  out  their  bowels.  If  they  be  fur- 
rounded  and  cannot  efcape,  they  turn  de- 
fperate^  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  throw  themfclves  into 
the  midft  of  their  enemies.  And  yet  thefe 
people  are  abundantly  free.  Their  want 
of  aijlive  courage  is  the  more  furprifing, 
beeaufe  they  make  no  difficulty  of  fuicide 
when  they  fall  into  any  diftrefs.  But  therr 
paffive  courage  is  equal  to  that  of  the  A- 
mericans  :  when  tortured  in  order  to  ex- 
tort a  confeflion,  they  fliow  the  utmoft 
irmnefs;  and  feldom  difcover  more  than 
what  they  freely  confefs  at  their  firll  exa- 
mination. 

The   favages   of  Guiana  arc  indolent^ 
,  good-natured  J  fubmiffive,  and  a  little  cow- 
ardly; 


^^ 
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ardly ;  tho'  they  are  on  a  footing  with  the 
Nonh- Americans  in  equality  and  inde- 
pendence. The  inhabitants  of  the  Ma- 
rian or  Ladrone  iflands  Hve  in  a  ftate  of 
perfe(ft  equality  :  every  man  avenges^ 
the  injury  done  to  himfelf  ;  and  eve 
children  are  regardlefs  of  their  parents 
Yet  thefe  people  are  great  cowards:  in 
battle  indeed  they  utter  loud  ihouts  j  but 
it  is  more  to  animate  themfelves  than  to 
terrify  the  enemy.  The  negroes  on  the 
flave-coaft  of  Guinea  are  good-natured 
and  obliging  ;  but  not  remarkable  for 
courage  *.  The  Laplanders  are  of  all 
men  the  mod  timid :  upon  the  flighteft 
furprife  they  fall  down  in  a  fwoon  like  the 
feebleft  female  in  England :  thunder  de- 
prives them  of  their  five  fenfes.  The  face 
of  their  country  is  nothing  but  rocks  co- 
vered with  mofs  :  it  would  be  fcarce  ha- 
bitable but  for  rain*deer,  on  which  the 
Laplanders  chiefly  depend  for  food. 


nil 


*  The  Cormantees*  a  tribe  of  negroes  on  the  GoM 
CQSL^^  arc  indeed  brave  and  intrepid •  When  kind- 
ly treated  in  the  Weft  Indies,  llicy  make  excel- 
lent Tervants,  The  negroes  of  Senegal  arc  remark- 
able in  the  Weft  Indies  for  fidelity  and  good  on- 
dcrftanding* 

I         ,  The 
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The  MacafTars,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
Celebes  in  the  torrid  zone,   differ  from  all 
other  people*     They  have  active  courage 
above  even  the  fierceft  European  favages  j 
and   they   equal   tlie  North- American  fa* 
vages   in   paiTive   courage.      During    the 
reign  of  Cha  Naraya  King  of  Siam,  a  fmall 
party  of  Macallars  who  were  in  the  king's 
pay  having  revolted,    it  required  a  whole 
army  of  Siamites   to  fubdue  them.     Four 
Macaffars,    taken  alive,    vsrere  cruelly  tor- 
tured.   They  vrere  beaten  to  mummy  witli 
cudgels,  iron  pins  were  thruft  under  their 
nails,    all  their  fingers   broken,   the  flefli 
burnt  off  their  arms,   and  their  temples 
Squeezed  between  boards ;   yet  they  bore 
all  with  unparalleled  firmnefs.    They  even 
tefufed   to  be  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
tho'   the  Jefuits  offered   to  intercede  for 
^^em.     A  tiger,  let  loofe,  having  faftened 
loathe  foot  of  one  of  them,  the  man  never 
iiiice  offered  to  draw  it  away.     Another, 
witbout  uttering   a  word,   bore  the  tiget 
breaking  the  bones  of  his  back,     A  third 
fuffered  the  animal  to  lick  the  hlood  fmm 
his  kcc^  without  fluinking,  or  turning  a- 
uj  his  eyes.     During  the  whole  of  that 
iorrid  fpe<5laclej  they  never  pnce  bewailed 

Vol.  1,  G  themfelves^ 
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themfelvcs,    nor    were  heard   to  utter  a 
groan. 

The  frigidity  of  die  Korth-Amcricans, 
men  and  women,  difiering  in  that  pam- 
cular  from  all  other  favages,  is  to  me  evi- 
dence of  a  feparatc  race.  And  I  am  the 
more  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when  T 
find  a  celebrated  writer,  whofe  abilities  no 
perfon  calls  in  queftion,  endeavonring  in 
vain  to  afcribe  that  circumftance  to  mc^al 
and  phyfical  caufes*  Si  Pergama  dextra 
tiefendi  pojfet. 

In  concluding  from  the  foregoing  facti- 
that  there  are  diflferent  racea  of  men,  I  rec- 
kon upon  ftrenuous  opp(^tion  ;  not  only 
from  men  biaffed  againll  what  is  new  or 
uncommon,  but  from  numberkfs^  fedate 
writers,  who  hold  e\'ery  diftinguifhing 
mark,  internal  as  well  as  external,  to  be 
the  effect  of  foil  and  climate.  Againft 
the  former,  patience  is  my  only  fhield ; 
but  I  cannot  hope  for  any  converts  to  a 
new  opinion,  without  removing  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  the  latter. 

Among  the  endlefs  niimber  of  writers 
who  afcribe  fupreme  efficacy  to  the  cli- 
mate, Vitruvius  fliall  take  the  lead.  The 
firft  chapter  of  his  fixth  book  is  entirely 

employ 'd 
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employed  in  defcribing  the   influence  of 

climate  on  the  conftitution  and  temper. 

The  following  is  the  fubftance. ;    *'  For 

"  the  fun,  where  he  draws  out  a  moderate 

"  degree  of  moifture,    preferves  the  body 

"  in  a  temperate   ftate ;   but  where  his 

^*  rays  are  more  fierce,  he  drains  the  body 

"  of  moifture.      In   very    cold    regions, 

^'^r  where  Jthe  moifture  is  not  fuck*d  up  by 

"  the  heat,  the  body  fucking  in  the  dewy 

"  air^  rifes  to  a  great  fize,  and  has  a  deep 

"  tone  of  voice.      Northern  nations  ac- 

f.  cOrdingly*,  from  cold  and  moifture,  have 

*-  large  bodies,,  a  .white  Ikin,  red  hair, 

^-  gray  eyes,  and  much  blood.  •  Nations^ 

^'^on  the  contrary,  near  the  equator,    are 

*■  of  fmall    ftature,    tawny   com'plexion, 

"  curk4  hair,  black  eyes,  flender  legs,  aad 

"  litde  blood.     From  want  of  blood  they 

*'  are  eowardly  :  but  they  bear  fevers  well, 

**ltheif  conftitution  being  formed  by  heat. 

^'Northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  fink 

"^.undeiia  fever;    but  from  the  abund- 

"  ance  of  blood,   they  are  bold  in  war.'^ 

In:aiiother  part  of  the  chapter  he  adds, 

"  From  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  and  enli- 

*^  venii^  heat,  fouthern  nations  are  quick 

^'  m  thought,    and    acute   in  reaibning:. 

G  z  ''  Thofe 
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"  Thofe  ift  the  north,  on  the  contrary, 
"  who  breathe  a  thick  and  cold  air,  are 
"  dull  and  ftupid;*  And  this  he  illu- 
Urates  from  ferpents,  which  in  fummer- 
heat  are  adive  and  vigorous;  but  in  win- 
ter, become  torpid  and  immoveable.  He 
then  proceeds  as  follows.  "  It  is  then  not 
*'  at  all  furprifing,  that  heat  fliould  fhar- 
**  pen  the  underilanding,  and  cold  bhmt 
**  it^  Thus  the  fouthern  nations  ire  rea- 
**  dy  in  counfel  and  acute  in  thought ; 
**  but  make  no  figure  in  war,  their  cou- 
^^  rage  being  exhaufted  by  flie  heat  of 
*'  the  fun.  The  inhabitants  of  €old 
**  climates,  prone  to  war,  Irufli  on  \trith 
*^  vehemence  without  the  lead  fear ;  but 
^*  are  flow  of  underftanding."  Then  he 
proceeds  to  account,  upon  the  fame  'prin- 
ciple, for  the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans 
in  arms,  and  for  the  extent  of  their  empire. 
**  For  as  the  planet  Jupiter  lies  between 
•'  the  fervid  heat  of  Mars  and  the  bitter 
■'  cold  of  Saturn  ;  fo  Italy,  in  the  middle 
^'  of  the  temperate  zone,  poffefTes  all  that 
•'  is  fivourable  in  either  climate.  Thus 
^'  by  conducl  in  war,  the  Romans  over- 
^*  come  the  impetuous  force  of  Horthern 
♦*  barbarians  ;    aijd   by   vigour   of  arms 

^'  confound 
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*^  confound  the  politic  fcheroffs  of  her 
"  fouthern  neighbours.  Divine  provi- 
*'  dence  appears  to  have  placed  the  Ro- 
"  mans  in  that  happy  iituation,  in  ordei? 
".  that  they  might  become  mafiers  of  tha 
"  world." — ^-^  Vegetius  accounts  for  the 
different  charatfters  of  meii  from  the  fame 
pdmciple  :  "  Omnes  nationes  qua;  vicinas 
'^  fiitlt  foli)  nimio  caldre  iiccatas,  amplius 
"  quidem  faperc,  fed  minus  habere  fan- 
**  gainis?  dicunt:^  ac  propterea  conftan- 
"  tiam  ac  fiduciam  cominus  non  habere 
"  pugnandi,  quia' metuunt  vulnera,  qui  fe 
"  exiguum'  fanguinem  habere  noverunt. 
•*  Contra,  feptc&trionales  populi^  remoti  a 
'*  folis  ardoribus,  inconfultiores  quidem, 
^*  fed  tamen  largo  fangaine  redundantes, 
*^  funt  ad  bella  promptiffimi  *(«)/'— — 

*  *•  Nations  near  th?  fun»  being  exficcated  by  ex- 
**  ceffive  heat,  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  acutenefs 
**  of  underftanding  but  lefs  blood  :  on  which  ac- 
''^  count,  in  fighting  they  are  deficient  in  firmnefs 
**  and  refolution  ;  and  dread  the  being  wounded^  as 
•*  confcious  of  their  want  of  blood.  The  northern 
**  people,  on  the  contrary,  removed  from  the  ar- 
**  dor  of  the  fun,  are  lefs  remarkable  for  the  powers 
<^  of  the  mind;  but  abounding  in  blood,  they  are 
**  prone  to  war.'* 

{a)  Lib.  J.  cap,  2.  De  tc  militari. 

.  ServiuSj 
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Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  jEneid 
of  Virgil  (i),  fays^  **  Afri  Terfipelles,  Gr^- 
**  ci  leves^   Galli   pigrioris  ingenii^   quod 

"  natura  climatnm  facit  *•" Mailer^ 

in  the  introduclion  to  his  hiftory  of  'Den- 
mark^ copying  Vitruvius  and  Vegcdus, 
ftrains  hard  to  derive  ferocity  and  courage 
in  the  Scandinavians  from  the  climate : 
**  A  great  abundance  of  blood,  fibres 
"  ftrong  and  rigid,  vigour  ineshaTiftible, 
**  formed  the  temperament  of  the  Gcr- 
**  mans,  the  Scandinavians,  arid  of  all  o- 
'*  ther  people  who  live  under  the  fame  cli*- 
"  mate,  Robnft  by  the  climate^  and 
*'  hardened  with  esercife;  confidence  ia 
"  bodily  ftrength  formed  their  character* 
'*  A  man  who  relies  on  his  own  force, 
"  cannot  bear  reflraintj  nor  fubmiffion  to 
"  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  As  he 
**  has  no  occafion  for  artifice,  he  is  alto- 
"  gether  a  flranger  to  fraud  or  diffimula- 
*'  tign.  As  he  is  always  ready  to  repel 
**  force  by  force,   he  is  not  fufpicious  nor 


*  "  The  Africans  are  fnbtle  and  ftiU  of  Arata- 
*^  getn,  the  Greeks  arc  fickle,   tb^  Gaiib  flow  of 


a 


r 


partSj  all  which  di^erOdes  are  occdioaed  by  ihc* 
**  cliaiate," 


(*)  Lib,  6,  ver,  J24* 
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**  diftniftful.     His  courage  prompts  him 

"  to  be  faithful  in  friendfliip,    generous, 

"and  even  magnanimous.     He  is  averfe 

*'  to  occupations  that  require  more  affi- 

*'  diiity  than  a6lion ;    becaufe   moderate 

"  exercife  affords  not  to  his  blood  and 

'*  fibres   that  degree  of  agitation  which 

**  fnitB  them*     Hence  his  difgult  at  arts 

"  and  manufadlures  ;   and  as  paflion  la- 

"  hours  to  juftify  itfelf,    hence  his  opi- 

**  mon,   d\at  war  only  and  hunting  are 

**  honourable   profefiions/'      Before  fub- 

fcrtbing  to  this  do6lrine,   I  wifh  to  be  fa- 

tlsfied  of  a  few  particulars.     Is  our  author 

certain,   that  inhabitants  of  cold  countries 

haTe  the  greatefl  quantity  of  blood  ?  And 

is  he  certain^  that  courage  is  in  every  man 

proportioned     to     the     quantity     of    his 

Hood  *  ?    Is  he  alfo  certain,   that  ferocity 

and  love  of  war  did  univerfally  obtain  a- 


mong 


*  At  that  rate,  the  lofs  of  an  ounce  of  blood  may 
turn  the  balance.  Courage  makes  an  cfliatial  la- 
iredieni  in  magnaaitnity  and  hcroirm  :  arc  fcch  ele- 
vated virmes  corporeal  merely  ?  jt  ihe  mind  admit- 
ted for  no  iliarc  ?  This  indeed  "would  be  a  moftiiy;* 
«ng  cIrcumAance  in  the  human  race-  Bat  even  fup- 
foCrig  courage  to  be  corporeal  mersly,  it  h  ho\r~ 
ever  far  from  being  propordoned  m  the  quantity  of 

blood : 
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mong  the  nortbem  Europeans  ?  Tacitus 
gives  a  very  different:  diaradler  of  the 
Chauci,  v^ho  inhabited  the  uorth  of  Ger- 
many :  "  Tam  immenfnm  tcrrarum  fpa- 
r**  tium  non  tenent  tantum  Chauci,  fed  et 
*^  implent :  populus  inter  German^s  no- 
f *  biliflimus,  quique  magnitudinem  fuam 
.^^*  malit  juftitia  tueri.  Sioe  cupiditate, 
*  •"  fine  impotentia,  quieti,  fecretique,  nulla 
**  provocant  bella,  nulHs  raptibus  aut  la- 
trociniis  populantur.  Idque  praecipu- 
um  virtutis  ac  virium  argumentum  eft, 
**  quod  ut  fuperiores  agunt,  non  per  in- 
•*'  jurias  affequuntur,  Prompta  tamen 
*'  omnibus  arma,  ac,  fi  res  pofcat,  exer- 
,^  citus  *  [a].''     Again,   with  refpeft  to 

the 
.-> 

blood :  "'a  greater  quantity  than  can  be  circulated 
freely  and  eaiily  by  the  force  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, becomes  a  difeafe,  termed  a  plethora.  Bodi- 
ly coirrage  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  folids.  When 
by  the  vigour  and  elafticity  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
a  brift:  circulation  of  blood  is  produced,  a  man  is  in 
good  fpirits,  lively  and  bold ;  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood,  inftead  of  raifing  courage  to  a  higher  pitchy 
never  fails  to  produce  fluggifhncfs,  and  depreffion 
gf  mind. 

{a)  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  35. 

•  "  JSo  immenfe  an  extern  of  country  is  not  pof- 
%  "  fefled 
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the  Aril,  he  bears  wicnefs,  that  befide  fe- 
rocity, and  ftrength  of  body,  they  were 
full  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Neither  do  the 
Laplanders  nor  Samoides  correfpond  to  his 
delCription,  being  remarkable  for  pufiUa- 
nimity,  tho'  inhabitants  of  a  bitter-cold 
country  *.  Laftly,  a  cold  climate  doth 
not  always  make  the  inhabitants  averfe  to 
'6ccUpations' that  require  more  affiduity 
than  action :  the  people  of  Iceland  for- 
merly were  much  addi(5led  to  ftudy  and 
literature ;  and  for  many  centuries  were 
(fee  chief  hiftorians  of  the  north.     They 

'^.  feffed  only,  but.  filled  by  the  Chauci ;  a  race  of 
"  people  the  nobleft  among  the  Germans,  and  who 
"  chufe  to  maintain  their  grandeur  by  juilice  rather 
**'  than  by  violence.  Confident  of  their  ftrength, 
"  without  the  thirft  of  incr^afing  their  pofleffions, 
**  they  live  in  quietnefs  and  fecurity :  they  kindle 
"  no  wars ;  they  are  ftrangers  tp  plunder  and  to 
''  rapine  5  and  what  is  the  chief  evidence  both  of 
*'  their  power  and  of  their  virtue ;  without  opprefl*- 
**  ingany,  they  have  attained  a  fuperiority  overall. 
**  Yet  when  occafion  requires,  they  are  prompt  to 
"  take  the  field  ;  and  their  troops  are  fpeedily  rai- 
*^fed." 

*  Scheflfer,  In  his  hiftory  of  Lapland,  difiers 
Widely  from  the  authors  mentioned  j  for  he  afcribes 
Ac  pufiUanimity  of  the  Laplanders  to  the  coldaefs 
of  their  climate. 


Vol.  I.  H 
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are  to  this  day  fond  of  chefs,  and.  fpend 
much  of  their  time  in  that  anmfement : 
there  is  fcarce  a  peafant  but  wha:  has  a 
chefs-board  and  men.  Mr  Banks  and  Dr 
Solander  report,  that  the  peafants  of  Ice- 
land are  addidled  to  hiftory,  not  only  of 
their  own  country,  but  of  that  of  Eu- 
rope *• 

The 

*  A  French  author  (a)  upon  this  fubjeft  ob- 
ferves,  that  like  plants  we  arc  formed  by  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  that  as  fruits  derive  their  tafte  from  the 
foil,  men  derive  their  character  and  difpofition  from' 
the  air  they  breathe.  "  The  Englilh,"  fays  he^ 
^*  owe  to  the  foggynefs  of  their  air, '  not  only  thein 
•*  rich  pafture,  but  the  gloominefs  of  their  difpofi- 
**  tion  ;  which  makes  them  violent  in  their  paiEons, 
•*  becaufe  they  purfuc  with  ardor  every  objedl  that* 
**  relieves  them  from  melancholy.  By  that  gloomi- 
"  nefs,  they  are  exhaul'ted,  and  rendered  infenfible- 
**  to  the  plealures  of  life.  Deprclfed  in  mind,  they 
•*  are  unable  to  endure  pain ;  as  it  requires  ftrengtlv 
*^  of  mind  to  fuffer  without  extreme  impatience. 
"  They  are  never  content  with  tlieir  lot,  hating* 
**  tranquillity  as  much  as  they  love  liberty."  Where 
a  fact  is  known  to  be  true,  any  thing  will  pafs  for  a- 
caule  •,  and  Ihallow  writers  deal  in  fuch  caufes.  L 
need  no  better  inftance  than  the  prefent :  for,  if  I 
miftake  not,  effedts  direftly  oppofite  may  be  drawn 
fiom  the  caufe  ailigned  by  this  writer  j  as  plaufible* 

{a)  Lettres  d*un  Fran9cis, 

at 
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.  The  moft  formidable  antagonift  remains 
ilill  on  hand,  the  celebrated  Montefquieu, 
who  is  a  great  champion  for  the  climate; 
obferving,  that  in  hot  climates  people  are 
timid  like  old  men,  and  in  cold  climates 
bold  like  young  men.  This  in  efFedl  is  to 
maintain,  that  the  torrid  zone  is  an  unfit 

-tt  leaft,  lido  not  fay  better  founded  on  truth.  I 
.will  make  an  attempt :  it  may  anuife  the  reader. 
And  to  avoid  dlfputing  about  fadts,  I  fhall  fuppofe 
the  foggynefs  of  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Eflex  to  be 
^eperal,  "which  he  erroneoufly  feems  to  believe. 
from  that  fuppofition  I  reafon  thus  :  **  The.foggy- 
"  nefs  of  the  Englifh  air  makes  the  people  dull  and 
**  languid.  They  fuffer  under  a.conftant  depreflion. 
"  offpirits}  and  fcarce  know  what  it  is  to  joke,  or 
1*  even  to  laugh  at  a  joke.  They  loiter  away  their 
'»"  time  without  feeling  either  pleafure  or  painj  and 
**  yet  have  jciot  refolution  to  put  an  end  to  an  in- 
**  fipid  cxiftence.  It  cannot  be  faid  that  they  are 
^^  content  with  their  lot,  becaufe  there  is  pleafure 
***  in  content ;  but  they  never  think  of  a  change. 
•"  Being  reduced. to  a  paflive  nature  from  the  in- 
*Vfluence  of  climate,  they  are  fitted  for  being 
**  flaves  :  nor  would  they  have  courage  to  rebel, 
^^  were  they  even  inclined.'*  Were  the  character 
iere  delineated  that  of  the  Englifh  nation,  inftead 
of  the  oppofite,  the  argument  would  at  leaft  be 
jplaufible.  But  fuperficial  reafoners  will  plunge  in- 
to the  depth  of  philofophy,  without  ever  thinking 
it  necefTary  to  ferve  an  apprenticelhip. 

H  2  Jiabitation 
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habitation  for  men ;  th^t  they  degenerate 
in  it,  lofe  their  natural  vigour,  and  even 
in  youth  become  like  old  men.  That  au- 
thor certainly  intended  not  any  imputa-? 
tion  on  Providence  ;  and  yet,  doth  it  no^ 
look  like  an  imputation,  to  maintain,  that 
fo  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  fit  for 
beafts  only,  not  for  men  ?  He  ought  to 
have  explained,  why  fome  men  may  not  be 
fitted  for  a  hot  climate,  as  others  are  for  a 
temperate,  or  for  a  cold  one.  There 
does  not  appear  any  oppofition  ictween 
heat  and  courage,  more  than  between 
cold  and  courage  :  on  the  contrary,  cou- 
rage feems  more  cojmedled  with  the  forr 
mer  than  with  the  latter.  The  fierceft  an4 
boldeft  animals,  the  lion,  for  e:^ample,  the 
tiger,  the  panther,  thrive  bell  in  the  hot- 
tefl  climates.  The  great  condor  of  Peru, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  is  a  bird  not  a  little 
fierce  and  rapacious.  A  lion  vifibly  de- 
generates in  a  temperate  climate.  The 
lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  which,  is  fometimes 
crowned  with  fnow,  have  not  the  boldnefs, 
nor  the  force,  nor  the  ferocity  of  fuch  as 
tread  the  burning  fands  of  Zaara  and  Bile- 
dulgerid.  This  refpedable  author,  it  is 
trwe,  endeavours  tq  fuppqrt  hi$  opinion  from 

natural 
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natural  caufes.     Thefe  are  ingenious  and 
plaufible  ;    but  unluckily  they  are  contra- 
didled  by  ftubborn  fadls  ;  which  will  ap- 
pear upon   a   very  flight  furvey  of  this 
globe.     The  Samoides  and  Laplanders  are 
living  inftances  of  uncommon  pufillani- 
mity  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate ; 
and  inftances,  not  few  in  number,  have 
been  mentioned  of  warlike  people   in  a 
hot  climate.    To  thefe  I  add  the  Hindows, 
whom  our  author  will  not  admit  to  have 
my  degree  of  courage  ;    tho-  he  acknow- 
ledges, that,   prompted  by   religion,    the 
men  voluntarily  fubmit  to  dreadful  tor- 
tures, and  that  even  women  are  ambitious 
to  burn  themfelyes  alive  with  their  decea- 
fed  hufbands.     In  vain  does  he  endeavour 
to  account  for  fuch  extraordinary  exer- 
tions of  fortitude,  adlive  as  well  as  pafTive, 
from   the  power  of  imagination  ;    as   if^ 
imagination  could  operate  more  forcibly 
ia  a  woman  to  burn  herfelf  alive,  than  on 
a  man  to  meet  his  enemy  in  battle.     The 
Malayans  and  Scandinavians  live  in  op- 
pofite  climates,  and  yet  are  equally  cou- 
rageous.    Providence  has  placed  thefe  na- 
tions, ^ch  of  them,    in  its  proper  cli- 
jnate :    cold  woulci  benum^  a  Malayan  in 

Sweden, 
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Sweden,  heat  would  enervate  a  Swede  in 
Malacca ;  and  both  would  be  rendered 
cowards.  I  flop  here ;  for  to  enter  the 
lifts  againft  an  antagonift  of  fo  great  fame, 
gives  me  a  feeling  as  if  I  were  treading  on 
forbidden  ground. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  neitter  tem- 
per nor  talents  have  much  dependence  on 
climate.  I  cai^not  difcover  any  probable 
exception,  if  it  be  not  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts.  Where  the  influence  of  the  fun  is 
great,  people  are  enervated  with  heat : 
where  little,  they  are  benumbed  v^th  cold. 
A  clear  fky  with  moderate  heat  exhibit  a 
very  different  fcene  :  the  chearfulnefs  they 
produce  difpofes  men  to  enjoyment  of  every 
kind.  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Leffer  Afia, 
are  delicious  countries,  aflferding  variety 
of  natural  beauties  to  feaft  every  fenfe  : 
and  men  accuftomed  to  enjoyment,  fearch 
for  ic  in  art  as  well  as  in  nature  ;  the  paf- 
fage  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  eafy 
and  inviting.  Hence  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  ftatuary  and  of  painting,  in  the 
countries  nieiitioned.  It  has  not  cfcaped 
obfervation,  that  the  rude  manners  of  fa- 
vages  are  partly  owing  to  the  roughnefs 
a^nd  barrennefs  of  uncultivated  land.  Eng- 
land 
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land  has  few  natural  beauties  to  boaft  of : 
even  high  mountains,  deep  valleys,  impe- 
tuous torrents,  and  fueh  other  wild  and 
awful  beauties,    are   rare.      But   of  late 
years,    that   country  has  received  mani- 
fold embellifhments  from-  its  induftrious 
inhabitants ;    and  in  many  of  its  fcenes 
may  now  compare  with  countries  that  are 
more  feivoured  by  the  fun  or  by  nature. 
Its  Ibil  has  become  fertile,  its  verdure  en- 
livening, and  its  gardens  the  fineft  in  the 
world.     The  confequence  is  what  might 
have  been  forefeen  :  the  fine  arts  are  gain- 
ing ground  daily.     May  it  not  be  expedl- 
ed,  that  the  genius  and  fenfibility  of  the 
inhabitants,   will  in-  time  produce  other 
works  of  art,  to  rival  their  gardens  ?  How 
delightful  to  a  true-hearted  Briton  is  the 
profpecl,  that  London,  inftead  of  Rome^ 
Baay  become  the  centre  of  the  fine  arts  ! 

Sir  William  Temple  is  of  opinion,  that 
courage  depends  much  on  animal  food. 
He  remarks,  that  the'  horfe  and  the  cock 
are  the  only  animals  of  courage  that  live 
on  vegetables.  Provid'cd  the  body  be  kept 
in  good  plight,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the 
difference  of  food  can  have  little  iniiuencc 
<)n  the  mind.    Nor  is  Sir  William's  remark 

fupported 
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fupported  by  experience.  Several  fmall 
birds,  whofe  only  food  is  grain,  have  no 
lefs  courage  than  the  Cock.  The  wolf,  th6 
fox,  the  vulture,  on  the  other  hand,  zrt 
not  remarfcabte  for  courage,  though  theit 
only  food  is  the  flefh  of  animals. 

The  colour  of  the  Negroes,  as  above  ob- 
ferved,  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  of 
their  being  a  different  fpecies  from  the 
Whites;  and  I  once  thought,  that  the 
prefumption  was  fupported  by  inferiority 
of  underftanding  in  the  former.  But  ic 
appears  to  me  doubtful,  upon  fecond 
thoughts,  whether  that  inferiority  may 
not  be  occafioned  by  their  condition.  A 
man  never  ripens  in  judgement  nor  in 
prudence  but  by  excrcifing  thefe  powers. 
At  home,  the  negroes  have  little  occafioil 
to  exercife  either  :  they  live  upon  fruitiS 
and  roots,  which  grow  without  culture : 
they  need  little  cloathing  :  and  they  ereft 
houfes  without  trouble  or  art  *.  Abroad, 
they  are  miferable  flaves,  having  no  en- 

♦  The  Negro  flaves  in  Jamaica,  who  have  Sun- 
day only  at  command  for  raiGng  food  to  themfclvcs,   . 
live   as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  free  Negroes 
who  command  every  day  of  the  week.     Such  is  the 
cfie<5>  of  indolence  from  want  of  occupation. 

I  couragement 
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couragement  either  ro  think  or  to  a(El*^ 
Who  can  fay  how  far  they  might  improve 
ia  a  ftate  of  freedom,  were  they  obhged, 
like  Europeans,  to  procure  bread  with  the 
fweat  of  their  brows  ?  Some  nations  in 
Negroland,  particularly  that  of  Whidah^ 
have  made  great  improvements  in  govern- 
ifieat,  in  police,  and  ia  manners.  The 
negroes  on  the  Gold  coaft  are  naturally 
gj|y,:  they  apprehend  readily  what  is  faid 
to  them,  have  a  good  judgement,  are  e- 
quitable  in  their  dealings,  and  accommo- 
date themfelves  readily  to  the  manners  of 
ftrangers.  And  yet,  after  all,  there  feems 
to  be  fome  original  diSerence  between  the 
Negroes  and  Hindows*  In  no  country  are 
food  and  raiment  procured  with  lefs  la- 
bour than  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hindo- 
ftan,  where  the  heat  is  great :  and  yet 
no  people  are  more  induftrious  than  the 
Hindows. 

I  ihall  clofe  the  furvey  with  fome  in- 
fiances  that  fcem  to  differ  widely  from  the 
common  nature  of  man.  The  Giagas,  a 
fierce  and  wandering  nation  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  are  in  efJe^St  land- pirates,  at  war 
with  all  the  world.  They  indulge  in  po- 
lygamy ;  but  bury  all  their  children  the 
Vol.  I.  }  moment 
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moment  of  birth,  and  chufe  in  their  ftead 
the  moft  promifing  children  taken  in  war. 
There  is  no  principle  among  animals  more 
prevalent  than  aflPedlion  to  offspring :  fup- 
pofing  the  Giagas  to  be  bom  without 
hands  or  without  feet,  would  they  be  more 
difting^ifhable  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind *  ?  The  author  of  an  account  of 
Guiana,  mentioning  a  deadly  poifon  com- 
pofed  by  the  natives,  fays,  "  I  do  not  find 
that  even  in  their  ware  they  ever  ufe 
poifoned  arrows.  And  yet  it  may  be 
wondered,  that  a  people  Uving  under  no 
laws,  acSluated  with  no  religious  prin- 


ce 
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,  *  I  have  qftener  than  once  doubted  whether  the 
authors  deferye  credit  from  whom  this  account  is 
taken ;  and,  after  all,  I  do  not  prefs  it  upon  my 
readers.  There  is  only  one  confideration  that  c^n 
bring  it  within  the  verge  of  probability,  viz.  thd. 
little  affeftion  that  male  favages  have  for  their  new- 
born children,  which  appears  from  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  expofing  them.  The  affedb'on  of  the  mother 
commences  with  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  had 
flie  a  vote,  no  infant  would  ever  be  deftroycd.  But 
as  the  affe£i:ion  of  the  father  begins  m\ich  later, 
the  praclice  of  deftroying  new-born  infants  may  be 
thought  not  altogether  incredible  in  a  wandering 
nation,  who  live  by  rapine,  and  who  can  provide 
themfelvcs  with  children  more  eafily  than  by  the  te- 
f^ious  and  precai^ipus  method  of  rearing  them* 

"  ciple, 
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ciple,  and  unreftrained  by  the  fear  of 
"  prefent  or  futute  punilhment^  fliould 
"  not  fometimes  employ  that  fatal  poi- 
"  fon  for  gratifying  hatred,  jealoufy^ 
"  or  revenge;  But  in  a  fiate  of  na- 
"  ture,  though  there  are  few  reftraints, 
"..there    are    alfo    fewer    temptations    to 

'  •"  vice  ; :  and  the  different  tribes  are 
"idoulDtlefs  fenfible,  that  poifoned  arrows 
"in  war  would  upon  the  whole  dd  more 
!'  mifchief  than  good."  This  writer  it 
■would  feerh  has  forgot,  that  profpecSs  of 
future  good  or  evil  never  have  influence 
upon  favages.     Is  it  his  opinion,  that  fear 

.  of  future  mifchief  to  themfelves,  would 
make  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea  abftain 
from  employing  poifoned  arrows  againft 
their  enemies  ?  To  account  for  manners 
fo  fingular  in  the  favages  of  Guiana,  there 
is  nothing  left  but  original  difpdfition. 
Thq  Japanefe  refent  injuries  in  a  manner 
that  has  not  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  :  it  would  be  thought  inconfift- 
€nt  with  human  nature  were  it  not  well 
Vouched.  Others  wreak  their  refentment 
on  the  perfon  who  affronts .  them  ;  but  an 
inhabitant  of  Japan  wreaks  it  on  himfelf : 
he  rips  up  his  own  belly.  ,  Kempfer  reports 
I  2  the 
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the  following  inftance.  A  gentleman  go- 
ing down  the  great  flair  of  the  Emperor's 
palace,  paffed  another  going  up^  and  their 
fwords  happened  to  clalh.  The  perfon  de- 
fcending  took  offence :  the  other  excufed 
himfelf^  faying  that  it  was  accidental  ; 
adding^  that  the  fwords  only  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  one  was  as  good  as 
the  other.  Til  lliow  you  the  difference, 
fays  the  perfon  who  began  the  quarrel : 
he  drew  his  fword,  and  ripped  up  his  own 
belly.  The  other,  piqued  at  being  thus 
prevented  in  revenge^  haftened  up  with  a 
plate  he  had  in  his  hand  for  the  Empe- 
ror s  table ;  and  returning  with  equal 
fpeed,  he  in  like  manner  ripped  up  his 
belly  in  fight  of  his  antagonift,  faying^ 
"  If  I  had  not  been  ferving  my  prince^ 
*'  you  fiiould  not  have  got  the  ftart  of  me ; 
*'  but  I  ihall  die  fatisfied,  having  jQiow'd 
**  you  that  my  fword  is  as  good  as  yours/' 
The  fame  author  gives  au  inftance  of  un^- 
common  ferocity  in  the  Japanefe,  blended 
with  manners  highly  poliflied.  In  the 
midft  of  a  large  company  at  dinner,  a 
young  woman,  ftraining  to  reach  a  plate^ 
unwarily  fuffered  wind  to  efcape,  Aflia- 
med  and  confounded,  Ihe  raifed  her  breads 
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to  her  mouth,  tore  them  with  her  teeth^ 
and  expired  on  the  fpot-  The  Japanefe 
are  equally  fingular  in  fome  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions.  They  never  fupplicate 
the  gods  in  diftrels  ;  holding,  that  as  the 
gods  enjoy  uninterrupted  blifs,  fuch  fup- 
plications  would  be  oflfenfive  to  them^ 
Their  holidays  accordingly  are  dedicated 
to  fealls,  weddings,  and  all  public  and 
private  rejoicings.  It  is  delightful  to  the 
gods,  fay  they,  to  fee  men  happy.  They 
are  far  from  being  lingular  in  tliinkiog 
that  a  benevolent  deity  is  pleafed  to  iee 
men  happy  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
coniiftent  with  the  common  feelings  of 
Boen,  than  to  hold»  that  in  diftrefs  it  is 
wrong  to  fupplicate  the  author  of  our  be- 
iog  for  relief,  and  that  he  will  be  difplea* 
fed  with  fuch  fupplication*  In  deep  af- 
fliftloUj  there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal 
to  that  of  pouring  out  the  heart  to  a  be- 
Wfoleat  deity>  and  expreffing  entire  re- 
Sgnation  to  his  will. 

In  fupport  of  the  foregoing  dodrine, 
many  particulars  ftill  more  extraordinary 
might  have  been  quoted  from  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  :  but  truth  has  no  occafion 
for  ai tifice  ;  and  I  would  not  take  advan- 
tage 
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tage  oi  celebrated  names  to  vouch  fadls 
that  appear  incredible  or  doubtful.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  an  illuftrious 
figure  in  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  fine 
arts  ;  but  they  were  little  better  than  no- 
vices in  natural  hiftory.  More  than  half 
of  the  globe  was  to  them  the  Terra  Atifira^ 
lis  incognita ;  and  imagination  operates 
without  controul,  when  it  is  not  checked 
by  knowledge  :  the  ignorant  at  the  fame 
time  are  delighted  with  wonders  ;  and  the 
moft  wonderful  ftory  is  always  the  moft 
welcome.  This  may  ferve  as  an  apology 
for  ancient  writers,  even  when  they  re-s- 
late and  believe  fadls  to  iis  •  incredible. 
Men  at  that  period  were  ignorant  in  a  great 
meafure  of  nature,  and  of  the  limits  of  hef 
operations.  One  conceflion  will  chear- 
fuUy  be  made  to  me,  that  the  writers 
mentioned,  who  report  things  at  fecond- 
hand,  are  much  more  excufable  than  the 
earlieft  of  our  modern  travellers,  who  pre- 
tend to  vouch  endlefs  wonders  from  theit 
own  knowledge.  Natural  hiftory,  that  of 
man  efpecially,  is  of  late  years  much  ripen^ 
ed  :  no  improbable  tale  is  fuffered  to  pafs 
without  a  ftridl  examination  ;  and  I  have 
been  careful  to  adopt  no  facls,  but  what 

are 
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.^e  votiGhed  by  late  travellers  and  writers 
of  credit.    Were  it  true,  what  Diodorus  Si-? 
cuius  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Agathar- 
chides  of  Cnidus,  concerning  the  Ichthyo- 
phages  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric,  it  would 
be  a  more  pregnaiit  proof  of  a  diftin(5l 
race  of  men,  than  any  I  have  difcovered. 
They  are  defcribed  to  be  fo  flupid,  that  e- 
ven  when  their  wives   and  children  are 
killed  in  their  fight,  they  ftand  infenfible, 
tod  give  no  figns  either  of  anger  or  of 
compaflion.     This  I  cannot  believe  upon 
fo   flight    teftimony  ;     efpecially   as    the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  that  time  ex- 
tpemely  credulous,    being  lefs  acquainted 
with  neighbouring  nations,  than  we  are 
with  the  Antipodes.     Varro,  in  his  trea- 
tife  De  re  rujiica^  reports  it  as  an  undoubt- 
ed  truth,  that  in  Lufitania  mares  were  im- 
pregnated  by  the  weft   wind  ;    and  both 
Pliny  and  Columella  are  equally  pofitive. 
The  Balearic  iflands,  Majorca,   Minorca, 
Yvica,  are  at  no  great  diftance  from   Si- 
cily ;  and  yefDiodorus  the  Sicilan  reports 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  at  the  folemniza- 
tion  of  marriage  all  the  male  friends,  and 
even  the  houfehold  fervants,  enjoy'd  the 
bride  before  the  bridegroom  was  admits 

ted. 
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ted,  Credat  Jud^m  appella.  It  would  not 
be  much  more  difficult  to  make  me  believe 
what  is  Hi  id  by  Pliny  of  the  Blemmyans, 
that  they  had  no  head,  and  that  the  mouth 
and  eyes  were  in  the  breaft  ?  or  of  the  A- 
rimafpi,  who  had  but  one  eye,  placed  ia 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  or  of  the  A- 
ftomi,  who  having  no  mouthy  could  nei- 
ther eat  nor  drink,  but  lived  upon  fmeU-*| 
ing ;  or  of  a  thoufand  other  abfurdities 
which  Pliny  relates,  with  a  grave  face,  in 
the  6th  book  of  his  natural  hiftory,  cap.  30* 
and  in  the  7th  book,  cap.  2, 

Thus  upon  an  extenfive  furvey  of  the 
inhabited  parts  of  jour  globe,  many  na- 
tions are  found  differing  fo  widely  from 
each  other,  not  only  in  complexion,  fea- 
tures, fliape,  and  other  external  circum- 
ftances,  but  in  temper  and  difpofition,  par-* 
ticularly  in  two  capital  articles,  courage^ 
and  behaviour  to  ft  rangers,  that  even  the 
certainty  of  different  races  could  not  make 
one  expe£l  more  flriking  varieties.  Doth 
M*  Buffon  think  it  fufficient  to  fay  dryly^ 
that  fuch  varieties  may  poffibly  be  the  ef-' 
feft  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  cau- 
fes  ?  The  prefumption  is,  that  tlie  varie- 
ties fubfifting  at  prefent  have  always  fub- 

a  fifted  i  - 
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Gfled ;  which  ought  to  be  held  as  true,  till 
pofitive  evidence  be  brought  of  the  con- 
trary :  inftead  of  which  we  ate  put  off 
*rich  mere  fuppofitions  and  pdiTibllitics. 

Biitnot  to  reft  eatirdy  upon  prefuraptive 
evidence^  to  rat  it  appears  clear*  from  the 
very  frame  of  the  humaii  body,  thAt  thert 
Inuft  be  different  races  of  men  fitted  for 
different  climatea.  Few  animah  are  more 
affec5led  than  men  generally  are,  dot  only 
wkh  change  of  feafbns  in  the  fame  cli- 
mate, but  with  change  of  weather  in  the 
j&me  fealon,  Can  fach  a  being  be  fitted 
for  all  climates  equally  ?  Impoflible*  A 
tnan  mull  at  leaft  be  hardened  by  nature 
again  ft  the  {lighter  changes  of  feafons  or^ 
\?eeacher:  he  ought  to  be  altogether  in- 
fenfible  of  €\iuh  changes.  Yet  from  Sir 
John  Pr ingle's  obfervations  on  the  difeafes 
of  thfe  army^  to  go  no  further,  it  appears, 
that  even  military  men,  who  ought  of  all 
to  be  the  hardielt,  are  greatly  affefted  by 
them,  Horics  and  horned  cattle  fieep  on 
the  bare  ground,  wet  or  dry,  withouE 
harm  j  and  yet  are  not  made  for  ever/ 
climate  :  can  a  man  be  made  for  ever^ 
climate,  who  is  fo  much  more  delicat^^ 
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that  he  cannot  fleep  dn  wet  ground  with- 
out hazard  of  fomc  mortal  difeale  ? 

But  the  argument  I  chiefly  rely  on  is^^ 
That  were  all  men  of  one  fpecies^  there- 
nerer  could  have  exlflcd,  without   a  mi- 
rack|  difierent  kiiid&^  fuch  as  exiil  at  pre-^ 
fent.     Giving  allowance  for  every  fuppo- 
fable  variation  of  climate  or  of  other  na-^ 
tural  caufes,  what  can  follow^   as  obfer- 
ved  about  the  dog-kind,    but  endleft   va- 
liede^  among  individuals,  as  among  tu— * 
lip5  in  a  garden,  fo  as  that  no  individual 
ikall  rercmble  another  ?    Inftead  of  which^. 
we  find  men  of  different  kinds,  the  indi-       i 
viduals  of  each  kind  remarkably  nniformy^  ^| 
and  differing  no  lefs  remarkably  from  tho 
indiWduais  of  evei^  other  kind,      Um-» 

4 

IbrmiCy  without  \^riation  is  the  offspring 
of  nature,  never  of  chance* 
.  There  is  another  argument  that  ap-* 
ficars  aMb  to  have  weight.  Horfes  witb^ 
refpe^l  to  fize,  fhape,  and  fpirif,  differ 
widely  in  different  climates.  But  let  a% 
male  and  a  femsrle  of  whatever  climate  be 
carried  to  a  country  where  horfes  are  ia 
perfection,  their  progeny  will  improve 
gradually,  and  will  acquire  in  time  the 
perfcclion  of  their  kind.     Is  not  this  a 

proof^, 
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proof,  that  all  horfes  are  of  one  kind  ?  If 
'fb^  mien  are  not  all  of  one  kind ;  for  If  a 
White  mix  with  a  Black  in  whatever  c!l- 
inate,  or  a  Hottentot  with  a  Samoide,  the 
refult  will  not  be  either  an  improvement 
-of  the  kind,  or  the  contrary  ;  but  a  mod- 
grei  breed  differing  from  both  parents. 

It  is  thus  afcertained  beyond  any  ra- 
tional doubt,  that  there  are  different  races 
or  kinds  -of  men,  and  that  thefe  races  or 
,kiQd&  are  naturally  fitted  for 'different  cli- 
mates  :  whence  we  have  rcafon  to  con^ 
<Iude^  that  originaUy  ench  kind  was  pla- 
ced in  its  proper  climatej  whatever  change 
may  have  happened  in  later  times  by  war 
or  comraerce, 

^^here  is  a  remarkable  fa6;  that  con* 
€rdfis  the  foregoing  conje6:ures.  As  f^r 
^ack  as  hiflory  goes,  or  tradition  kept  a- 
-Jive  by  hiflory,  the  earth  was  inhabited 
•by  favages  divided  into  many  fmrdl  trrbes, 
each  tribe  having  a  language  peculiar  t?o 
itfelf.  Is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  original  tribes  were  different  races  df 
men^  placed  in  proper  climates,  antl  left 
to  form  their  own  language? 
^K  Upon  fummfing  up  the  whole  psrticu- 
^^^ars  mentioned  above,  would  one  hefitate 
L  K  2  a 
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a  moonent  to  adopt  the  folloT^ring  opinion^  i 
%vere  there  no  couaterhalanciDg  evidence^  i 
viz.  '*  That  God  created  many  pairs  o< 
**  the  human  race,  diflferiiig  from  cacM 
other  borh  extenially  and  interimny  | 
that  he  fitted  thefe  pairs  for  differenlj 
climates,  and  placed  each  pair  in  it^l 
proper  climate ;  that  the  peculiaritieii 
**  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferved  en^ 
**  tire  in  their  defcendcnts  ;  who,  having 
**  no  affiftance  but  their  natural  ralents^ 
**  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  c%^\ 
**  pericnce,  and  in  particular  were  kf|| 
**  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language  for  itJ 
**  felf ;  that  figns  were  fuiEcient  for  thel 
original  pairs,  without  any  language 
but  what  nature  fuggefls  ;  and  that  a 
language  was  formed  gradually^  as  ^ 
tribe  increafcd  in  numbers  and  in  dif* 
ferent  occupations,  to  make  fpeech  ne^- 
ccflary  T'  But  this  opiaionj  however 
plaufible,  we  are  not  permitted  to  adopt : 
being  taught  a  diiferent  kiTon  by  revelaJH 
tion^  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fingle 
pair  of  the  human  fpccies.  Tho*  we  canr 
not  doubt  of  the  authprity  of  Mofes,  yet 
his  account  of  the  creation  of  man  is  not 
^  jittl^  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradict 
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every  one  of  the  fa<5ls  mentioned  above. 
According  to  that  account^  diflereat  races 
of  njen  were  not  formed^  nor  were  men 
framed  originally  for  different  climates. 
All  men  mufl  have  fpoken  the  lame  lan- 
guage, viz.  that  of  our  firft  parents.    And 
what  of  all  feems  the  moft  contradictory 
to  that   account,    is    the    favage    Hate : 
Adani,  ^8  Mofes  informs  us,  was  endued 
hy  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of 
kngwledge ;    and  he  certainly  mufl  have 
been  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  childrei^^ 
m4  their  progeny,  among  whom  be  lived 
many  generations.     Whence  then  the  de-? 
generacy  of  all  men  unto  the  favage  ftate ! 
To   account  for  that  di&ial   cataflrophe, 
^  a  kind  mufl  have  iiiffered  fome  terrible 
coxivulfion. 

That  terrible  convnlfion  is  revealed  to 
^S  in  the  hiflory  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
t^o retained  in  the  i  ith  chapter  of  Genelis, 
^^Ixich  is,  **  That  for  many  centuries  after 
xhe  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  fpeech  ;  that  they 
united  to  build  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower  whofe  top 
might  reach  unto  heaven  ;  that  the 
Lord  beholding  the  people  t©  be  one^ 
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and  to  have  all  one  language,  and  that 
BOtluDg  would  be  reftrained  from  them 
which  they  imagined  to  do,  confound- 
ed their  language  that  thejr  might  not' 
underftand  one  another  ;   and  fcatte 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  th 
earth.*'     Here  light  breaks  forth  in  th 
imdfl   of  darknefs,     Bj  confounding  the 
language  of  men^  and  fcattering  them  a- 
broad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  they 
were   rendered  favages.     And  to  hardei 
them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was  n 
ccflary  that  they  ihould   be  diTided  int^ 
different    kinds,    fitted    for  different   cli^ 
xnates.     Without  an  immediate  change 
bodily  conftitution^  the  builders  of  Babel 
could  not  poflibly  have  fubfifted  in  th 
burning  region  of  Guinea,  or  in  the  fro-t 
zen  region  of  Lapland  ;  efpecially  withou 
honfes,  or  any  other  convenience  to  p 
reel  them   ^gainfl:   a  deftruiftive   climate, 
Againft  this  hiftory  it  has  indeed   beei 
urged,  '*  1  hat  the  circumftances  mention 
**  ed  evince  it  to   be   purely  aa  allegory 
^*  that  men  never  were  fo  frantic  as  t 
**  think  of  building  a  tower  whofe  top 
**  might  reach  to  heaven  ;  and   that  it  is 
*^  grofsly  abfurd^  taking  the  matter  lite- 
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'*  rally,  that  the  Almighty  was  aifraid  of 
"  men,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
"  £rrvkLg  himfelf  by  a  miracleJ' ,  But  that 
this  is  a  real  hiftory,  muft  neceflarily  be 
admitted,  as  the  confufioa  of  Babel  is  the 
only  known  £adt  that  can.  reconcile  facred 
and  profane  hiftory. 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider^  the  diver-' 
%  of  languages  *»    If  the  common  lan- 

.     guage 

*  As  the  focial  ftate  Is  efiential  to  man,  and 
fpeech  to  the  focial  ftate,  the  wifdom  of  providence 
m  fitting  men  for  acquiring  that  neceflary  art,  de-^ 
i^rves  more  attention  than  is-  commonly  beftowed' 
on  it.  The  Oran  Outang  has  the  external  organs 
of  fpeech  in  perfeftion  j  and  many  are  puzzled  to 
account  why  it  never  fpeaks.  But  the  external  or-^ 
gi^ns  of  fpeech  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  necef- 
fary  apparatus.  The  faculty  of  imitating  founds  is 
aii  efifentiai  part ;  and  wonderful  would  chat  faculty 
appear,;  were  it  not  rendered  familiar  by  daily  prac- 
tice :  a  child  of  two  or  three  years,  is  able,,  by  na- 
^re  alone  without  the  leaft  inftru(Sion,  to  adapt  its 
organs  of  fpeech  to  every  articulate  found  •,  and  a 
cMld  of  four  or  five  years  can  pitch  its  windpipe  fo 
*s  to  emit  a  found  of  any  elevation,  which  enables 
K  with  an  ear  to  imitate  the  fongs  it  hears-.  But  a-  ' 
wve  all  the  oth^  pans,  lenfe  and  underftanding  are 
cffential  to  fpeech.  A  parrot  can  pronounce^  arti- 
dilate  fotmds,  and  it  has  frequently  an  inclinatiory 
«o  fpeak  y  but,  for  waii^  of  underftanding^  none  of 
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guage  of  men  bad  not  been  confounded 
upon  their  attempting  the  tower  of  Babel 
I  affirm,  that  there  never  could  have  beei 
but  one  language*     Antiquaries  conftant^ 
ly  fuppofe  a  migrating  Ipiiit  in  the  origk 
nal  inhabitants  of  tliis  earth  j    not  onl] 
without  evidence,  but  contrary  to  all  pre 
bability*     Men  never  deiert  their  connect 
tions  nor  their  country  without  necellicy  : 
fear  of  enemies  and  of  wild  beafts,  as  well 
as  the  attradlion  of  fociety,  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  reftrain  them   from  wander^«^d 
ing  ;  not  to  mention  that  favages  are  pe-^^ 
culiarly  fond  of  their  natal  foil  **     Thdj 

'  firf 


die  kind  can  form  a  fingte  feri fence*  Has  ao  Oraii 
Outarig  underllaiiding  to  form  a  mental  propofi- 
tion  ?  has  6e  a  faculty  to  exprefs  that  propoGiion  in  . 
fouitds  ^  aod  foppofing  him  able  to  dsprefs  what  he 
fees  and  hearsj  what  would  he  make  of  the  conrtcc- 
tive  and  dlsjuDftivc  particles  ? 

^  With  refpe^t  to  the  fuppofe d  migrating  fpirit^ 
even  Bochart  mil  ft  yield  to  Kempfcr  in  bold  aefs  of 
conjedlurc.  After  proviog,  from  difference  of  1  ait- 
guage  and  from  other  eirctim dances,  thac  Japad 
was  not  peopled  by  the  Chinef^:,  Kempfer  without 
the  baft  heiiiation  fetdes  a  colony  there  of  thufe 
who  attempted  the  tower  of  BabeL  Nay  he  traced 
moft  minutely  dieir  tquib  ta  Japati ;  aud  conclude^^ 
1  %hw^ 
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firft  migrations  were  probably  occafioned 
hf  faiftions  and  civil  wars  ;  the  next  by 
commerce.  Greece  affords  inftances  of 
the  former,  Phoenicia  of  the  latter,  Un- 
Ids  upon  fuch  occafions,  members  of  a 
femily  or  of  a  tribe  will  never  retire  far- 
ther from  their  fellows  than  is  neceflary 
for  food  ;  and  by  retiring  gradually,  they 
lofe  neitlier  their  conneclions  nor  their 
manners,  far  lefs  their  language,  which 
h  in  conflant   exercife.     As  far  back  as 


lUat  rhey  muft  have  tm veiled  \vith  great  expedidoti, 
becaufe  chelr  language  has  no  tia£ture  of  any  other. 
He  did  not  think  it  iicceffiry  to  explain,  what  temp- 
lauon  they  had  to  waoder  fo  far  from  home  j  nor 
why  they  fettled  in  an  ifland,  not  preferable  cither 
b  foil  or  chmate  to  many  countries  tbey  mult  have 
iravcrfed. 

An  ingenious  French  writer  ohferves,  that  plau- 
fiblc  realbns  would  lead  one  to  conje^^urc,  Uiat 
men  were  more  early  *poliihed  in  iflands  than  in  con- 
linen ts  i  as  people  crowded  together  foon  find  the 
necclBty  of  laws  to  reilrain  them  from  mifchief. 
And  yet,  fays  he,  the  manners  of  Sllandcrs  and 
ibeir  laws  aie  commonly  the  lateft  formed*  A 
Tery  iimple  reBedion  would  hjtvc  im folded  the  my' 
ftery.  Many  many  centuries  did  men  cxifl  without 
thinking  of  navigation.  Thai  art  was  not  invented 
till  men*  ftraiicned  in  their  quarters  upon  the  conu- 
ueni^  thought  of  occupying  -idjicent  iflands, 
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hiflory  carries  us,  tribes  without  number 
are  difcpvered,  each  Laving  a  language 
peculiar  to  itfelf.     StrabQ(^)  reports, -that 
the  Albanians  were  divided  .iatOr.fi^verftjl 
tribes,    differing  in    external  ajgppa^^^fi^ 
and  in  language.     CxC^f.  fou^d  iin,  Gsjp\ 
feveral  fuch  tribes  j    an^  T^ci^s  r^fjort^. 
the  names  of  many  tribes  ,.ia  .Gerxpao^- 
There  are  a  multitude. of  Aineri9a9L,trib^^ 
that  to   this  day  continue  diflia6l.from 
each  other,  and  have  each  a  different  lan- 
guage.    The  mother- tongues   at  preijbut, 
tho'    numerous,    bear   no  proportion >.tp 
xvhat  formerly  exifled.     We  find  original 
tribes  gradually  enlarging  ;    by  cpnau^ft 
frequently,  and  more   frequently  j^y.  t)ip^ 
tmion  of  weak  tribes  for  mutjaai  defence-. 
Such   events   leffen   the   number  *  of.  daij-^, :; 
guages.     The  Coptic  is'  not  a  laying  J|v,nfr? 
guagQ   any  where.      The   (^eJtic,;itong(^c; 
once  extenfive,    is  at  .prefent  C9^fincd- tcb^ 
the  highlands   of  SpQtland^    tOj^V^faleSjcvt^^^ 
Britany,  and  to  a  part,  of  Jr^U^jd.   -Ii^ar' 
few  centuries,   it  yvill ,  fliare  tb,?  f^tpj^of  ^ 
naany   other  ,original .  tongijes  : . ,it;  ^vill-,  VpT; 
tftily'be  forgotten.  ■'  "  ,.  / .^^^^ ..,  ,.^    .  ,\^^..,  .^.,j^ 
If  itaen  ha^  not  been  ^fcattered   every 
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where?  %y  the  eonfufion  of  Babel,  aiiotlier 
p$i*t4\iillai'  miift  huVe  occurred, '  differing 
no^ilefe  froift  what  has  really  happened 
thaA  thaftiow  njfentioned.  As  paradife  is: 
cttijfeftaffed  toliaVe  been  fituated  in  the 
HiSrt?  6¥  Afla,  th^  '  furrounding  regions, 
f6i^  X}\^  re'afon'  above  'given,  muft  have 
bttiy^Tfffil  pfe6ple(}'; '  and  the  civilization 
andiifc^jfrbi^emdnts  of  the  mother-countiry 
wtre'  undoubtedly  carried  along  to  every 
ne^  fettfement.  In  particular,  the  colo- 
nlcS^ktited  in  America,  and  the  South- 
iea'iflafti'ds,  muft  have  been  highly  polifli- 
ed';'^bffi(f4ufe,  being  at  the  greaieft  diftance, 
they  probably  were  the  hiteft.  And  yet 
thafe  ahci  other  remote  people,  the  Mexi- 
cails^-and  Peruvians  excepted,  remain  to 
thif -da^  in  the  original  favkge  ftate  of 
limiting.and  filhing. 

lliiis,'^  had  not  men  wildly  attempted  to 
build  ^  a'^towci*  whofp  top  might  reach  to 
heaven,  "alirtien  wotdd  not  only  have  had 
the  fetne  language,  but  would  have  made 
the  fame  progi'efs  toward  maturity  of 
knowledge  and  civilization.  That  deplo- 
rable event  reverfed  all  nature :  by  fcatter- 
in^  men  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  ic 
L  z  deprived 
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dejttived  them  of  focicty,  and  rendered 
them  favages.  From  that  date  of  degene-* 
racy,  they  have  been  emerging  graduajily. 
Some  nations,  ftimulated  by  their  own 
nature,  or  by  their  cKmate,  have  made  a 
rapid  progrefs ;  ibme  have  proceeded  more 
flowly  ;  and  fome  continue  favages.  To 
trace  out  that  progrefs  toward  maturity  ia 
diflferent  nations,  is  the  fubjcd  of  the  pre- 
fent  undertaking. 
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Progrefs  of  Men  independent 
OF  Society. 

SKETCH       I. 

a  1     Prognefs  of  Food  and  Population* 

IN  temperate  climes,  men  fed  originally 
on  fruits  that  grow  without  culfiure,  and 
on  the  fleih  of  knd-animals.  As  fuch 
animals  become  fliy  when  often  hunted, 
there  is  a  contrivance  of  nature,  no  lefs 
iimple  than  e£[edlual,  which  engages  men 
to  bear  with  chearfulncfs  tl^e  fatigues .  of 

hunting, 
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[huntings  and  the  uncertainty  of  capture  ; 

and   that    is^    an   appetite    for    hunting* 
'  Hunger  alone  is  not  fufficient :  favagcs^ 
i  who  a£l  by  fenfe  not  by  forelighti  naoyej 
^not   when    the  ftomach  is  full  j    and,  ioi 

would  be  too  late  when  the  ftamach  ia: 
f  empty,  to  form  a  hunting-party.    As  that 
^  appetite  is  conimon  to  aU  favages  whofe/, 

food  depends  on  hunting  j  it  i$  an  ilhi- 
[ilrious  inftance  of  providential  care,  to 
I  adapt  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to 

his  external  circumftances  *,     The  appc* 

tite 
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*  It  would  be  m  agreeable  undertaking,  to  collf^ 
all  the  inftances  where  the  internal  conftitudon  of 
man  li  adapted  to  his  externa!  ftruflure,  and  lo  o- 
ther  circumftances  ;  but  it  would  be  a  bold  un- 
dertaking, as  tbc  inftances  are  extremelj  numjj- 
rous  I  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  there  wiU  be^; 
occafion  to  mark  fevcral  of  them.  **  How  finely^ 
'*  are  the  c^tternal  parts  of  animals  adjufled  to  t^et^. 
'*  iDtcrnal  dlipofitions  !  That  fti^ong  and  neri?ou$ 
**  leg  armed  with  tcaiing  fangs,  how  perfe£Uy  does 
<•  it  corrcfpond  to  the  fiercenefs  of  the  lion  i  Hud 
'*  k  been  adorned  like  the  human  arm  with  fingers 
«<  inftead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies  of  a  liqa- 
*«  had  been  all  of  them  defeated,  Tha^t  more  dc\\* 
'•  cate  ftmfture  of  an  arm  termiQatipg  in  fingers  fo 
«*  nicely  diversified,  how  perfectly  does  it  corre- 
♦*  fpond  to  the  pregaant  iuYectioa  of  the  htin^ai> 

"  fool! 
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tite  for  hunting,  tto'  among  us  little  ne^ 
ceffary  for  food,  is  to  this  day  vifible  in 
oar  young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor:  Natural  propenfities  may  be  ren- 
dered faint  or  obfcure,  but  never  are  to- 
tally eradicated. 

Fifli  was  not  early  the  food  of  man. 
Water  is  not  our  element ;  and  favages 
probably  did  not  attempt  to  draw  food 

from 


**  fflul  I  Had  thefe  fingers  been  fang^,  what  had  be- 
*Vcome  of  poor  Art  tliat  procures  us  fo  many  ele- 
"  gancks  and  utilities  !  'Tis  here  we  behold  the 
**  hstrmony  between  ihe  vifible  world  and  the  invi- 
*■  fiblc  ((t)/*  The  following  is  another  inftance  of 
ttc  fame  kind,  whkh  I  mention  here  becaufe  it  falls 
not  under  common  obfervation.  How  finely  in  the 
human  fpecies  are  the  throat  and  the  ear  adjuAed 
to  each  other,  the  one  to  emit  mufical  foundS|  the 
oibcr  to  enjoy  them  i  the  one  without  the  other 
would  be  an  ufclcfs  talent.  May  it  not  be  juft'y 
ilioughti  that  to  the  power  we  have  of  emitting  mu* 
fical  Ibtinds  by  the  throat  we  owe  the  in^entioa  of 
muical  inftrumcnts  ?  A  man  would  never  think  of 
inventing  a  mufical  inftrument,  but  in  order  to  i- 
mltatc  founds  that  his  car  had  been  delighted  with* 
But  there  is  a  faculty  in  man  ftil!  mor?  remarkable, 
which  -ferves  to  correi^  the  organs  of  e:xternal 
fcufe, '  where  ihcy  tend  to  miflead  himi  I  give  two 
curiotis  itiftaiices*     The  image  of  every  xhlblc  objeft 

is 

(a)  Harrii,  ^ 
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from  the  fea  or  from  rivers,  till  land-ani- 
mals turned  fcarce^     Plntarch  in  his  Sym- 
pofiacs   obferves,    that   the   Syrians    and 
Greeks  of  old  abftained  from  fifh,     Menc 
laus  {a)  complains,   that  his  companioi 
had  been  reduced  by  hunger  to  that  food] 
and  tho'  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  fiege 
Troy  was  on  the  fea-lhore,  there  is  not  il 
Homer  a  fingle  hint  of  their  feeding  o^ 
fifli*     We  learn  from  Dion  Caffius,  that 

IS  painted  on  the  retina  funka^  and  by  that  means  the 
objeft  makes  an  impreflion  on  the  mind.     In  whac 
manner  this  is  done,  cannot  be  explained  i  becatifc 
have  no  conception  how  mind  afts  on  body,  or  bod j 
on  mind.     But  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  or  conjee* 
tore,  a  vifible  object  ought  to  appear  to  os  invcncd^, 
becaufe  the  image  painted  on  the  ret  inn  tunica  is  io-» 
verted.     But  this  is  correfted  by  the  faculty  men* 
tloned,  which  makes  us  perceive  objcfts  as  they  re- 
ally exifl:.    The  other  indance  follows*     As  a  man 
has  two  eycst  and  fees  with  each  of  them,  every  ob- 
jeft  naturally  ought  to  appear  double  ;  and  yet  wIili 
two  eyes  we  fee  every  objejf^  iingle,  precifcly  ^$,  If  wc 
had   but  one*     Many  phllofophers.  Sir  Ifaac  New-  ^H 
loa  in  particular^  have  endeavourM   to  account  fi>r-^^ 
this  phenomenon   by  mechanical  principles  \  but  e- 
vidently  without   giving   fatisfa£lion*     To  explain 
this  phenomenon^  It  appears  to  me  that  we  mufr 
have  recourfe  to  the  faculty  mentioned  aciiog  a* 
gainft  mechanical  principles* 

(fl)  Book  4.  of  the  Odyflry* 
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the  Caledonians  did  not  eat  fi£b,  tho'  they 
had  them  m  plenty ;  which  is  confirm^ 
ed  by  Adamannus,  a  Scotch  hiftorian,  in 
his  life  of  St  Columba.  The  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians depended  almoft  entirely  on 
deer  for  food  ;  becaufe  in  a  cold  country 
the  fruits  that  grow  fpontaneonfly  aflbrd 
little  Jiouri  111  meat  i  and  domeftic  animals^ 
which  at  prefent  fo  much  abQund,  were 
not  early  known  in  the  north  of  Bxitain, 

Antiquaries  talk  of  acorns,  nuts  and  o- 
ther  ihell- fruits,  as  the  only  vegetable  food 
that  men  had  origiaally  ;  overlooking 
wl^eat,  rice,  barley,  &c,  which  mufl  from 
the  creation  have  grown  fpontaneonfly: 
fof  furelyi  when  agriculture  firll  com- 
menced, it  did  not  require  a  miracle  to 
procure  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  ^^     The 

Laplander's  J 

*  Writers  upon  natural  hiftory  have  been  foltci- 
lous  to  difcover  the  original  climate  of  thefe  plants  5 
but  without  much  fuccefs.  The  ongin^^l  cUmite  of 
plams  left  to  nature,  Cannot  be  a  fecret ;  but  in 
countries  vncA  peopled ,  the  plants  mentioned  are 
nor  left  to  nature  :  the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered, 
and  ftored  up  for  food*  As  this  pr  ait  ice  could  not 
fall  ID  make  thefe  feeds  fcarcCj  agriculture  was  early 
thought  of,  which,  by  mtroducing  plants  into  new 
foils  aod  new^  climates,  h^s  r*:nd:r^d  ihe  ongir.7.l 

Vol.  L  M  cliai^tc 
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Laplanders,  poffefling:  a  country  where 
corn  will  not  grow,  make  bread  of  the  in- 
ner bark  of  trees ;  and  Linnaeus  reports, 
that  fwine  there  fatten  on  that  food,  as 
well  as  in  Sweden  upon  coin^ 

Plenty  of  food  procured,  by-  hunting 
and  fifhing,  promotes  population  :  but.  as 
confumption  of  food  increafes  with  popu- 
lation, wil^  animals,  forely  perfecuted^ 
become  not  only  more  rare  but  more  lhy.r 

climate  obfcure.  If  we  can  trace  that  cnmate,  it 
muft  be  in  region?  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  or  but 
thinly  peopled.  Anion  found  in  the  ifland  Jiian 
Fernandez^  many  fpots  of  ground  covered  with  oats* 
The  Sioux,  a  very  finall  tribe  in  North  America, 
poSefs  a  vaft  country,  where  oats  grosv  fpontane- 
ouily  in  meadows  and  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  which 
make  part  of  their  food,  without  neceifity  of  agri- 
culture. While  the  French  pofiefied  Port  Dauphia 
in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  they  raifed  excellent 
wheat.  That  ftation  was  deferted  many  years  ago  ; 
and  whe?ct  to  this  day  grows  naturally  among  the 
grafs  in  great  vigour.  In  the  counti^  about  Moun^ 
Tabor  in  Paleftine,  barley  and  oats  grow  fponta^ 
neoufly.  In  the.  kingdom  of  Siam,  there  are  many 
fpots  where  rice  grows  year  after  year,  without  any. 
culture.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  our  authority  for  fay- 
ing, that  in  the  territory  of  Leontinum,  and  in  o* 
ther  parts  of  Sicily,,  wheat  grew  wild  without  any 
culture.  And  it  docs  [o  at  prefent  about  Moun6 
Etna. 

■     Men, 
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Men,  thus  pinched  for  food,  are  excited 
to  try  other  means   for  fupplyin^   their 
wants.     A  fawn,  a  kid,  or  a  lamb,  taken 
alive  and  tamed  for  amufement,  fuggefted 
probably  flocks  and  herds,  and  introdu- 
ced the  fhepherd-ftate.     Changes  are  not 
perfected  "but  by  flow  degrees :  hunting 
^nd'fifliing  continue  for  a  long  time  fa- 
vourite occupations  ;  and  the  few  animals 
that  are  domefticated,  ferve  as  a  common 
ilock  to  be  diftributed  among  individuals, 
according  to  their  wants.     But  as  the  idle 
and  indolent,  tho' the  lea  ft  defer  ving,  are 
thus  the  greateft  confumers  pf  the  com- 
mon ftock,  an  improvement  crept  in  that 
every  family  fliould  -rear  a  fl:ock  for  them- 
felves.     Men  by  that  means  being  taught 
to-  rely  on  their  own  indufl:ry,  difplay'd 
the  hoarding- principle,  which  multiplied 
flocks  and  herds  exceedingly.    And  thus 
the  fliepherd-fl:ate  was  perfedled,  plenty  of 
food   being   fupplied   at    home,    without 
ranging  the  woods  or  the  waters.     Hunt- 
ing and  fifliing,  being  no  longer  neceflary 
for  food, '  became  an  amufement  merely, 
and  a  gratification  of  the  original  appetite 
for  hunting. 
The  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly  tra- 
M  2  ced 
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ced  in  the  proviiion  made  of  animal  food 
for  man.  Gramenivorous  animals,  per- 
haps all,  make  palatable  and  wholefbme 
food.  I  except  not  the  horfe :  fome  na- 
tions feed  on  it ;  others  do  not,  becaide 
it  is  more  profitable  by  its  labour.  Car- 
nivorous animals^  generally  fpeaking, 
make  not  wholefome  food  nor  palatable. 
The  firft-mentioned  animals  are  gentle, 
and  eafily  tamed  :  the  latter  are  fierce,  not 
eafily  tamed,  and  uncertain  in  temper 
when  tamed.  Grafs  grows  every  where 
in  temperate  regions  ;  and  men  befide  can 
multiply  animal  food  without  end,  by 
training  domeftic  animals  to  live  on  tur-» 
nip,  carrot,  potato,  and  other  roots.  He- 
rodotus adds  the  following  admirable  xe» 
fleclion  :  ''  We  may  rationally  conjecture, 
that  divine  providence  has  rendered  ex- 
tremely prolific  fuch  creatures  as  are 
naturally  fearful,  and  ferve  for  food  j 
left  they  Ihould  be  deftroy'd  by  con- 
ftant  confumption :  whereas  the  rapa- 
cious and  cruel  are  almoft  barren.  The 
hare,  which  is  the  prey  of  beafts,  birds, 
and  men,  is  a  great  breeder :  a  lion- 
?fs,  on  the  contrary,  the  ftrongeft  and 

!*  fierceft 
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forth    but 


"  fierceft  of   beafts, 
**  once/* 

The  fhepherd-ftate  is  friendly  to  popu- 
lation.    Men  by  plenty  of  food   multiply 
apace  j    and    in  procefs  of  time,    neigh- 
bouring tribes,  ftraitened  in  their  pafture, 
go  to  war  for  exteniion  of  territory,  or 
migrate  to  land  not  yet  occupied,     Neccf- 
fity,   the  mother  of  invention,  fuggefted 
igricukure.     When  corn  growing  fponta^ 
neoiifly  was  rendered  fcarce  by  confump- 
tioo,  it  was  an  obvious  thought  to  pro- 
pagate it  by  art:  nature  was   the   guide, 
which  carries  on  its  w^ork  of  propagation, 
with  feeds  that  drop  from  a  plant  in  their 
maturity,  and  fpring  up  new  plants.     As 
the  land  was  poirelTed  in  common,    the 
feed  of  courfe  was  fown  ih  common  ;  and 
the  product  was  ftored  in  a  common  repo- 
fitory,  to  be  parcelled  out  among  indivi- 
duals  in  want,  as  the  common  (lock  of 
animals  had  been  formerly*     We  have  for 
om*  authority  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the 
Celtiberians   divided  their  land  annually 
among  individuals,  to  be  laboured  for  the 
ufe  of  the  public  ;    and   that  the  produ(5t 
was  ftored  up,  and  diflributed  from  time 
tQ  time  among  the  neceffitous,     A  lafting 

diviiion 
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divifion  of  the  land  among  the  members 
of  the  ftate,  fecuring  to  each  man  the 
product  of  his  own  £kill  and  labour,  was 
a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  and  multiplied 
food  exceedingly.  Population  made  a  ra- 
pid progrefs,  and  government  became  an 
art  ■;  for  agriculture  and  commerce  can^ 
not  flourifh  without  falutary  laws. 

Natural  fruits  ripen  to  greater  perfec- 
tion in  a  temperate  than  in  a  cold  climate, 
and  cultivation  is  more  eafy  ;  which  cir- 
cumflances  make  it  highly  probable,  that 
agriculture  became  firft  an  art  in  tempe-^ 
rate  climes.  The  culture  of  com  was  fb 
early  in  Greece,  as  to  make  a  branch  of 
its  fabulous  hiftory :  in  Egypt  it  muft 
have  been  coeval  with  the  inhabitants  ;  for 
while  the  Nile  overflows,  they  cannot  fiib- 
fift  without  corn  {a).  Nor  without  corn 
could  the  ancient  monarchies  of  AfTyria 
and  Babylon  have  been  fo  populous  and 
powerful  as  they  are  faid  to  have  been. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  wheat, 
barley,  peafe,  and  perhaps  oats,  are  fo« 
reign  plants  :  as  the  climate  is  not  friend- 
ly to  corn,  agriculture  muft  have  crept 
northward  by  flow  degrees  ;   and  even  at 

[a)  HlHorlcal  Law  trads,  tract  i, 

prefent, 
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prefent,  it  requires  no  fmall  portion  both 
of  fkill  and  induftry  to  bring  corn  to^  ma- 
turity in  fuch  a  cHmate.     Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty^  that  the  Ihcp- 
kerd-ftate   continued  longer  in  northern 
climates    than  in   thofe   nearer  the  fun. 
Cold  countries  however  are  friendly  tq  po*- 
pulation  ;  and  the  northern  people,  mul- 
tiplying beyond  the  food  that  can  be  fup- 
plied  by  flocks  and  herds,  were  compelled 
ta  throw  off  many  fwarms  in  fearch  of 
new  habitations.     Their  frequent  migra- 
tions   were   for  many    years    a   dreadful 
fcourge  to  neighbouring  nations.    People^ 
amazed  at  the  multitude  of  the  invaders, 
judged,  that  the  countries  from  whence 
they  iffued  mufl  have  been  exceedingly 
populous ;  and  hence  the  North  was  termr. 
ed  officina  gentium.     But  fcarcity  of  food 
in  the  fliepherd-flate  was  the  true  caufe  j 
the  north  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  is 
as  well  peopled  at  prefent  as  ever  it  was, 
the'  its  migrations  have  ceafed,  corn  and 
commerce  having  put  an  end  to  that  ter- 
rible fcourge  *.     Denmark  at  prefent  feeds 

2,000,000 

*  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.  Montefquiei^ 
accounts  as  foUoVs  for  the  great  fwarms  of  Barba- 
rians 
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2,ooOjOOO  inbabitants  ;  Sweden,  accord- 
ing to  a  lift  made  np  anna  1 760,  2,383, 1 1 3  [ 
and  thefe  countries  muft  be  much  mor^ 
populous  than  of  old^  when  over-nin  wit 
immenfe  woods,  and  when  agricuknrj 
was  unknown.  Had  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians been  acquainted  with  agriculture 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  wher 
they  poured  out  multitudes  upon  thei 
neighbours,  they  w^ould  not  have  ventu- 
red their  lives  in  frail  vefTels  upon  a  tem-j 
peftuous  ocean,  in  order  to  diftrefs  na-j 
tions  who  w^ere  not  their  enemies.     Bucj 


%hns  that  OTcrwhclmed  ttc  Roman  empire-  **  Ccs 
•'  cfiaims  de  Barbares  qui  fortircot  autrefois  dii 
*^  nord,  nc  parolfltnt  plus  aujourd'hui.  Les  vm- 
**  koccs  des  Romaics  avoicnt  fau  rctirer  les  pcupic 
'*  du  midi  an  nord  :  candis  que  la  force  qui  ies  con« 
**  tenoit  fubfiAa^  ik  y  reftcrent  5  quand  elk  fuc  af- 
**  foiblie,  lis  fe  repandirent  de  toutcs  parts/'  Gran* 
drur  des  R^nains^  c,  1 6> —  [/^  EngUJb  thus  ?  **  The 
**  fwarms  of  Eai  bariaos  who  poured  formerlj  from 
**  the  north,  appear  no  nioie.  The  violence  of  tlie 
*'  Roman  arms  bad  diiveu  thofe  nailoiis  froni  the 
*•  fotich  towards  the  north :  there  ihcj  remained 
*'  during  the  fubfifteuce  of  that  force  which  retaln- 
''  ed  them ;  but  that  being  once  weakened,  they 

**  fprcad  abroad  to  every  quarter. **j It  has  quite 

cfcapcdhim^  that  men  cannotj  likewater^  be  dammM 
tip  without  being  fed. 


I« 
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mnger  is  a  cogent  motive ;  and  hunger 
jave  to  chefe  pirates  fuperiority  in  arms 
ibove  every  nation  that  enjoy *d  plenty  at 
iome.     Luckily  fuch  depredations  muft 
tave  intervals  j  for  as  they  neceffarily  oc- 
ion  great  havocfc  even  among  the  vic- 
Ikors,  the  remainder  finding  fufficiency  of 
Ibod  at  home,  reft  there  till  an  increafing 
population  forces  them  again  to  adlion  ^^ 
Agriculture,  which  fixes  people  to  a  I'pot, 
IS    an   invincible  obftacle  to   migration ; 
ind  happy  it  is  for  Europe,  that  this  art, 
■liow  univerfally  difFufed,  has  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  that  fcourge  more  dcftrudlive 
ihan  a  peililence  :  people  find  now  occu- 
pation and  fubfiftence  at  home,  without 
tinfefHng  others.     Agriculture   is  a  great 
[blefling :  it  not  only  aflbrds  us  food  in  plen- 
ty, but  fecures  the  fruits  of  oiir  induftry 
from  hungry  and  rapacious  invaders  ^(\ 

That 


*  Joannes  Magnus,  ia  the  Sth  book  of  his  hiftory 
<rf  the  Gothsj  mentions,  that  a  third  part  of  the 

Swedes,  being  compelled  by  famine  to  leave  their 
natiTc  country,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Longo- 
birds  in  Italy. 

^Mahomet  Bey,  King  of  Tunis,  was  dethroned 
by  hU  fubjcftsj  bm  ha viag  the  reputation  of  the 
Vol.  L  N  phllofopber's" 
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That  the  progrefe  above  traced  muft 
have  proceeded  from  fbme  vigorous  iin- 
pulfe,  will  be  admitted  confidering  the 
prevailing  influence  of  cuftom  :  once 
hunters,  men  will  always  be  hunters,  till 
they'  be  forc'd  out  of  that  ftate  by  fome 
overpowering  caufe.  Hunger,  the  caufe 
here  afligned,  is  of  all  the  mod  overpower- 
ing; and  the  fame  cau(e,  overcoming 
indolence  and  idlenefs,  has  introduced 
manufadures,  commerce,  and  variety  of 
arts  f. 

The 

pbilofophcr's  ftone,  he  teas  reflored  by  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  upon  promiGng^  to  communicate  the  fecrec 
to  him.  Mahomet  with  pomp  and  folemnity  fern 
a  plough  ;  intimating,  that  agriculture  is,  the 
ilrength  of  a  kingdom »  and  that  the  only  philo- 
fopher's  (lone  is  a  good  crop,  which  m:^y  be  eafllj 
converted  into  gold. 

f  M.  Bufibn  difcourilng  of  America,  **  Is  it  not 
^  fingular,"  fays  he,  **  that  in  a  world  compofed 
•'  aliBoft  wholly  of  favages,  there  never  (hould  have 
**  been  any  fociery  or  commerce  between  them  and 
•*  the  animals  about  them  ?  There  was  not  a  dome- 
**  ft  re  animal  in  America  ivhen  difcovered  by  Co- 
"  Iambus,  except  among  the  poliOied  people  of 
•*  Mexico  and  Peru,  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  man, 
•*  in  his  favage  Itate,  is  but  a  icrt  of  brute  animal ; 
•*  h»'ing  no  faculties  tut  to  provide  for  his  fubfift-- 

**  ence. 
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.  Tlic  progrefs  hefe  delineated  has,  in  all 
temperate  climates  of  the  old  world,  been 
prccifely  uniform  ;  but  it  has  been  difFer- 
eiit  in  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hot  cli- 
mates. In  very  cold  regions,  which  pro- 
duce little  vegetable  food  for  man,  the 
himter-ftiate  was  originally  eflential.  In 
temperate  regions,  as  obferved  above, 
mtti  fubfifted  partly  on  vegetable  food, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  plentiful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  In  the 
torrid  zone,  natural  fruits  are  produced  in 
fiich  plenty  and  perfedion,  as  to  be  more 

**  ence,  by  attacking  the  weak  and  avoiding  the 
"  ftrong  J  and  having  no  idea  of  his  fuperiority 
""Over  other  animals,  which  he  never  once  thinks 
"  of  bringing  under  fubjeftion  ?  This  is  the  more 
"  iurprifing,  as  moft  of  the  American  animals  are 
"  by  nature  docile  and  timid."  Our  author,  with- 
out being  fenfible  of  it,  lays  a  foundation  for  a  fa- 
tisfaftory  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  by  what  he 
adds,  That  in  the  whole  compafs  of  America,  when 
difcovcrcd  by  the  Spaniards,  there  were  riot  half  the 
number  of  people  that  are  in  Europe  ;  and  that  fuch 
fcarcity  of  men  favoured  greatly  the  propagation  of 
wild  animals*  which  had  few  enemies  and  much 
food.  Was  it  not  obvious  to  conclude  from  thefe 
prcmifcs,  that  while  men,  who  by  nature  are  fond 
of  hunting,  have  game  in  plenty,  they  never  think 
fif  (umibg  Ubepberds  ? 

N  2       .  than 
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than  fufficient  for  a  moderate  population : 
and  in  cafe  of  extraordinary  population, 
the  tranfition  to  hufbandry  is  eafy.  There 
are  found  accordingly  in  every  populous 
country  of  the  torrid  zone,  crops  of  rice, 
maize,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  food^ 
raifed  by  the  hand  of  man.  As  hunting 
becomes  tlius  lefs  and  lefs  neceflary  in  the 
progrefs  from  cold  to  hot  countries,  the] 
appetite  for  hunting  keeps  pace  with  that  | 
progrefs :  it  is  vigorous  in  very  cold  coun-  ; 
tries^  where  men  depend  on  hunting  for 
food:  it  is  lefs  vigorous  in  temperate  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  partly  fed  with  na- 
tural fruits  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  ve- 
ilige  of  it  in  hot  countries,  where  vege- 
tables are  the  food  of  men,  and  where 
meat  is  an  article  of  luxury.  The  original 
occupation  of  favages  both  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates  is  hunting,  altogether 
eflfenti^l  in  the  former  as  the  only  means 
of  procuring  food.  The  next  ftep  of  the 
progrefs  in  both,  is  the  occupation  of  a 
lliepherd ;  and  there  the  progrefs  ftops 
fliort  in  very  cold  regions,  unfit  for  corn*  I 
Lapland  in  particular  produces  no  vege- 
table but  mofs,  which  is  the  food  of  no  a- 
uimal  but  the  rain-deer.     This  circnm- 

flance 
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ftance  folely  is  what  renders  Lapland  ha- 
bitable by  men.  Without  rain-deer>  the 
fea-coafts  within  the  reach  of  fifh  would 
admit  feme  inhabitants  \  but  the  inland 
parts  would  be  a  defert.  As  the  Iwiftnefs 
of  that  animal  makes  it  not  an  eafy  prey, 
the  taming  it  for  food  mufl  have  been 
early  attempted ;  and  its  natural  docility 
made  the  attempt  fucceed.  It  yields  to  no 
other  animal  in  nfefulnefs  :  it  is  equal  to 
a  horfe  for  draught :  its  fiefh  is  excellent 
food  J  and  the  female  gives  milk  more 
nouriftiing  than  that  of  a  cow  i  its  fur  is 
fine  J  and  the  leather  made  of  its  £kin,  is 
both  foft  and  durable.  In  Tartary,  tho' 
a  great  part  of  it  lies  in  a  temperate  zone, 
there  is  little  corUp  As  far  back  as  tradi- 
tion reaches,  the  Tartars  have  had  flocks 
and  herds  ;  and  yet,  in  a  great  meafure, 
they  not  only  continue  hunters,  but  re- 
tain the  ferocity  of  that  ftate ;  they  are  not 
fond  of  being  fhep herds,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  hiifbandry.  This  in  ap- 
pearance is  lingular  j  but  nothing  happens 
without  a  caufe,  Tartary  is  one  conti- 
nued mountain  from  weft  to  eaft,  rifing 
high  above  the  countries  to  the  fouth  ; 
and  declining  gradually  to  the  northern 

ocean. 
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ocean^  without  a  fingle  hill  to  intercept 
the  bitter  blafts  of  the  north.  A  few  fpc^ 
excepted^  a  tree  above  the  fize  of  a  fhrub 
cannot  live  in  it  *.  In  Europe^  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  Lapland  are  a  com- 
fortable fcreen  againft  the  north  wind : 
whence  it  is,  that  the  land  about  Stock- 
holm {a)  produces  both  trees  and  com  ; 
and  even  about  Abo  (B)  the  climate  is  to- 
lerable. Great  Tartary  abounds  with  pa* 
ftiire ;  but  extreme  cold  renders  it  very 
little  capable  of  com.  Through  all  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary,  even  as  low  as  the  43d  de- 
gree of  latitude,  the  froft  continues  feven 
or  eight  months  yearly  ;  and  that  country, 
tho'  in  the  latitude  of  France,  is  as  cold  as 
Iceland,  The  caufes  are  its  nitrous  foil, 
and  its  height  without  any  fheiter  from 
the  weft  wind  that  has  paffed  through  an 
immenfe  continent  extremely  cold,  A  cer- 
tain place  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Ka- 
vamhuran,  and  within  80  leagues  of  the 

*  Mrj  not  a  Hnular  fituition  in  fome  p^its  of 
Konh  Americm,  be  partly  the  occafion  of  dbc  cold 
tbat  is  fcli  thttt,  bcjQQd  what  Etiropc  fceb  in  tfee 
fiaoc  latinidc  ? 


(a)  LatJtadc  $9. 
(^)  LatJtutle  6|« 
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great  wall,  was  found  by  Father  Verbeifc 
to  be  3000  geometrical  paces  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  fea.  Thus  the  Tartars^  like  the 
Laplanders,  are  chaioed  to  the  ftiepherd- 
ftate,  and  can  never  advance  to  be  huf- 
bandmen*  If  population  among  them  ever 
become  fb  conliderable  as  to  require  more 
food  than  the  fhepherd-flate  can  fupply, 
migration  will  be  their  only  refource* 

in  every  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the  torrid 
zone  differs.     We  have  no  evidence  that 
either  the  hunter  or  fliepherd  ftate  ever 
exifted   there  ;     the   inhabitants    at    pre- 
fent  iubfift  on  vegetable  food ;  and  pro- 
bably did  fo  from  the  beginning.    In  Ma- 
nilaj    one  of  the  Philippine  iflands^   the 
trees  bud,  bloflbm,  and  bear  fruit,  all  the 
year  round.    The  natives^  driven  from  the 
fea-coaft  to  the  inland  parts,  have  no  par- 
ticular place  of  abode^  but  live  under  the 
Ihelter  of  trees^  which  afford  them  food  as 
uell  as  habitation  ;  and  when  the  fruit  is 
confumed  in  one  fpot^  they  remove  to  an- 
other.    The  orange,  lemon,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean trees,  bear  fruit  twice  a*year :    a 
fprig  planted  bears  fruit  within  the  year. 
And   this  picture  of  Manila  anfwers   to 
numberlefs  places  in  the  torrid  zone,    Tii^ 

Marian 
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Marian  or  Ladroae  illands  are  extremeljrj 
populous ;    and  yet  the  inhabitants  live| 
entirely  on  fijh,  fraits,  and  roots,     Tlie 
inhabitanrs  of  the  new  Philippine  ifland&j 
live  on  cocoa-nuts,  falads,  roots,  and  fifh,j 
The  inland  negroes  make  but  one  meal  a- 1 
day,  which  is  in  the  evening.     TTieir  dietj 
^is  plain,  confiding  moftly  of  rice,  friiits, 
[and  roots.      The   ifland    of  Otaheite  isl 
healthy,  the  people  tall  and  well  made ;  i 
and  by  temperance,    vegetables  arid  fiflij 
r being  their  chief  nourifhment,   they  live] 
to  a  good  old  age,  almofl  without  any  ail- 1 
rnent^    There  is  no  fuch  thing  known  a- ! 
,  inong  them  as  rotten  teeth :  the  very  fmell  | 
.  of  wine  or  Ipirits   is  difagreeable  ;    and 
,  they  never  deal  in  tobacco  nor  fpiceries,  i 
In  many  places  Indian  corn  is  the  chiel 
nourifhment^  which  every  mail  plants  fori 
himfelf.     The  inhabitants  of  Biled  uTg^rid  ] 
and  the  defert  of  Zaara  have  but  two  mfeals 
a-day^  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
eveniBg.     Being  temperate,  and  ftraogi^rs 
to  difeafes  arifing  from  luxury,  theV  ge- 
nerally live  to  a  great  age.     Si  ith 
them  is  the  prime  of  life,  as  thirty  is^in  I 
Europe,      An   inhabitant  of  Madagafcar 
will  travel  two  or  three  days  without  any 
a                                                     food 
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food  but  a  fugar-canc-  There  is  indeed 
little  appetite  for  animai  food  in  hot  cH- 
mates  j  tho*  beef  and  fowl  have  in  fmall 
quantities  been  introduced  to  the  tables  of 
the  great,  as  articles  of  luxury.  In  Ame- 
rica are  obfervable  fome  variations  from 
the  progrefs  ;  but  thefe  arc  referved  for  a 
ieparate  Iketch  (a)« 

With  refpecS  to  population^  that  plenty 
of  food  is  its  chief  caufe,  may  be  illuftrated 
by  the  following  computation.   The  fouth- 
ern  provinces  of  China  produce  two  crops 
of  rice  in  a  year^  fometimes  three  ;  and  an 
acre  well  cultivated  gives  food  to  ten  per- 
fons.    The  peafants  go  almoft  naked ;  and 
die  better  fort  wear  but  a  fingle  garment 
Hiade  of  cotton,  of  which  as  much  is  pro-* 
duced  upon  an  acre  as  may  clothe  four  or 
five  hufidred.     Hence  the  extreme  popu- 
laufeefs  of  China  and  other  rice  countries^ 
'The  Caffave  root,  which  ferves  the  Ame- 
ricans  for   bread,    is    produced   in   frich 
I  J>lentv%  that  im  acre  of  it  will  feed  more 
•perfons  than  fix  acres  of  wheat.     It  is  not 
then  for  want  of  food  tliat  America  is  ill 
peopled*     That  Negroland  is  well  peopled 


{a)  Beok  2,   (kctcli  tt. 
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is  paft  doubt,  coofidering  the  great  an- 
nual draughts  from  that  country  to  Ame- 
rica, without  any  apparent  dimintttion  o€ 
numbers*      Inllances    are   not   extremely 
Tare,  of  200  children  bom  to  one  maa  by 
his  different  wires.    Food  muil  be  in  great 
plenty  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  ib> 
many  children.    It  would  require  won- 
derful ikill  and  labour  to  make  Europe  fo 
populous  :  an  acre  and  a  half  of  wheat  is , 
barely  fufficient  to  maintain  a  fingk  fa-^^ 
mily  of  pealants  ;  and  their  cloathing  r©#l 
quires    many    acres    more*      A   conn  try 
where    die    inhabitants    live    chiefly   by- 
hunting,    mufl  be  Tcry  thin  of  inhabit 
tants ;    as    10,000  acres,    or  double   that 
number^  are  no  more  than*  fufficient  fbr'1 
maintaining  a  fingle  family.     If  the  mul- 
tiplication of  animals  depended  chiefly  on 
fecundity,  wolves  would  be  more  numc^  ^ 
rous  than  £heep  :  a  great  proportion  of  the 
latter  are  deprived  of  the  procreating  power^ 
and  many  more  of  them  are  killed  than  of 
the  fcM^mer  ;  yet  we  lee  every  where  large 
flocks  of  flieep,  feldom  a  wolf;  for  what 
reafon,  other  than  that  the  former  have 
plenty  of  food,  the  latter  very  little  I     A 
wolf  refcmbles  a   favage   wha  lives  by 

hunting,. 
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hmiting,  and  confumes  the  game  of  five 
>r  fix  thoufand  acres. 

Waving  the  queftion,  Whether  the  hu- 
man race  be  the  offspring  of  one  pair  or  of 
many  J  it  appears  the  intention  of  Provi- 

rtience,  that  the  earth  Ihould  be  peopled, 
and  population  be  kept  up  by  the  ordinary 
leaos  of  procreation.  By  thefe  means  a 
tribe  foon  becomes  too  populous  for  the 
primitive  ftate  of  hunting  and  tithing  :  it 
may  even  become  too  populous  for  the 
ihepherd-ftate ;    but  it  cannot  eafily  be- 

Lcorae  too  populous  for  hufbandry.    In  the 
m  former  ftates,  food   mufl  decreafe  in 

nquantity  ^s  confumers  increafe  in  num*- 
ber :  but  agriculture  has  the  Cgnal  pro- 
perty of  producing,  by  induftry^  food  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  confumers, 
la  fail  the  greateft  quantities  of  corn  and 
of  4;fiC{le  are  commonly  produced  in  the 
mod  populous  dlilricts,  where  each  fa- 
mily has  its  proportion  of  land.  An  an- 
cient Roman,  fober  and  induftriouSj  made 
a  ihift  to  maintain  his  family  on  the  pro- 
dud,  of  a  few  acres  ^, 

The 

^H  f  ScDilaod  muft  hate  been  very  ill  peopled  in  the 
^^^  4ays  of  its  fifdi  James,  when  at  one  huntmg  in  the 
I  O  z  high 
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The  bounty  given  in  Britain  far  expott'!-  * 
JLOg  com  is  friendly  to  population  in  two  1 
relpcds  ;  firfl,  becaufe  hulbandry  requirtsj 
many   hands;    and,    next,    becaufe  the j 
bounty  lowers  the  price  of  corn  at  home, 
^To   give  a  bounty  for   exporting    cattle  j 
L  won  Id  obftrudl  population;    becaufe  pa^* 
Hure  requires  few   hands,    and  exporta- 
tion raifes  the  price  of  cattle  at  home* 
from  the  fingle  port  of  Cork,  an.  i73Stl 
were  exported   107, i6r  barrels  of  beef,| 
7379  barrels  of  pork,  13,461  calks  of  but- 
ter, and  85,727  firkins  of  the  fame  com^  ' 
bjjnodity.     Thus  a  large  portion  of  Ireland! 
^19   fet    apart  for   feeding    other  nations,} 
What  addition  of  ftrength  T^nuld  it  iiotj 
[j  Be  tq  Britain,   if  that  large  quantity  of 
food  were  confumed  at  home  by  ufefulj 
jnaiiufa(5lurers  ! 

No  manufaiflure  contributes  more  to 
population  than  that  of  lilk.  It  employs 
as  many  hands  as  wool ;  apd  it  withdrawsj 
BO  land  firorr^  tillage  or  pafture, 

La|»Iahd  15  but  thinly  inhabited  evep 

liigh  c^mry  of  RqxbtirgliftiiT,  that  piioce  killed 
ffcree  hundred  and  fixty  red- deer  ;  and  m  Athol^ 
^  tnoth^  ^:^^Ct^  fix  iiupdredj^  jbefide  roc%  wolves^  , 


J;-'^i- 


fB^ 


s,  aid  wild^^its'7-' 
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|pr,.the,{hepherd-fl:ate,  the  country  being 
capable  of  maintaining  a  greater  ntltBber 
of  rain-fi^er,   and  confequently  a  ^eStfer 
qmbc^  pf  tlie  human  fpecies,  *  than  a^ 
fojijijcl  in  it.     Yet  the  Laplander*  are  wdl 
,<;quaiJiteH  with  pri?atfi '  proj^erty  :  evei*y 
inily  has  tame  rain-deef  of  their  owrii  *o 
"Ithe  extent  fometimes  of  four  orfive  him- 
dred :    they  indeed  appear  to  have  more 
rain-deer   than    there   is   a   demand   for. 
l^hy  then  is  Lapland  fo  thinly  peopled  ? 
^j^ther  it  muft  have  been  but  lately  plant- 
^nf^  Qr  the  inhabitants   are  not  prolific.     I 
j^ feline  to  the  latter,  upon  the  authority 
of  Schefler.     Tartary  is  alfo  but  ^lAly 
iQjpeop^cj  ;  and  as  I  find  not  that  the  Tar- 
Id  t^  fyre  left  prolific  than  their  neighbours, 
it  is  probable  that  Tartary,  being  the  oiofl: 
barren  country  in  Afia,  has  not  been  ear- 
ly planted.     At  the  fame  time,  population 
ha^  be^n  much  retarded  by  the  reftlefs  and 
(i^oapai^g;  fpirit  of  that  people ;  it  is  true, 
they  haye  been  forced  into  the  Iliepherd- 
4tait;e  by  want  of  food  ;  but  fo  avqrfe  are 
they  to  the  fedentary  life  of  a  fhephcrd, 
'  that  they  truft  their  cattle  to  Haves,  and 
pcrfevere  in  their  favourite  occupation  of 
hunting,      Thi&  djfjp5^jit|gn  lias   been    a 

dreadful 
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4readfiil  pefl:  to  the  human  fpecies,  the 
Tartars  having  niade  more  extenfire  con- 
qoefls,  and  deftroyed  more  men,  than  any 
other  nation  known  in  hiflory ;  more 
cruel  than  tigers,  they  feemed  to  have  no 
delight  but  in  blood  and  maflacre,  with- 
ont  any  regard  either  to  fcx  or  age  *. 
Luckily  for  the  human  fpecies,  rich  fpoils 
dazzled  their  eyes,  and  roufed  an  app^ 
tite  for  wealth.  Avarice  is  fometimes  pro- 
dudlive  of  good  :  ic  moved  thefe  moufteis 
to  fell  the  conquered  people  for  flaves, 
which  preferved  the  lives  of  millions, 
Conquefts,  however  fnccefsful,  cannot-go 
on  for  ever ;  they  arc  not  accomplilhcd 
without  great  lofs  of  men  j  and  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  Tartars  depopulated  thei^ 
country. 

But  as  Ibme  centuries  have  elapfed 
without  any  confiderable  eruption  of  that 
fiery  people,  their  numbers  muft  at  pre- 
fent  be  confiderable  by  the  ordinary  pro-^ 
grefs  of  population.  Have  we  oot  reafon 
to  drea4  new  eruptions,  like  what  for- 


•  Whcp  the  Tartar^  under  Gcahizkin  conquer- 
ed China,  jt  was  fcrjopfly  ddiberaied^  whether  they 
fbould  not  kill  aU  the  inhabitaDB,  and  coo  vert  that 
vail  country  into  paftti  re -fields  for  iheir  cattk* 

merly 
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merly  happened  ?  Our  foretnowledge  of 
future  events  extends  not  far ;  but  in  all 
appearance  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from, 
that  quarter.  The  Tartars  fubdued  a 
great  part  of  the  world  by  ferocity  and 
nndaunted  courage,  fup ported  by  liberty 
and  independence.  They  acknowledged 
Genhizkan  as  their  leader  in  war ;  but 
mtit  as  far  from  being  flaves,  as  the 
Franks  were  when  they  conquered  GauL 
Tamerlane  again  enjoyed  but  a  fubiHtu- 
ted  power,  and  never  had  the  boldnefs  to  ^ 
affume  the  title  of  Chan  or  Emperor.  But  \ 
the  Tartars  have  fubmitted  to  the  fame 
yote  of  defpotifm  that  their  ferocity  im- 
posed upon  others  ;  and  being  now  go^ 
vemed  by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  their 
courage  is  broken  by  flavery,  and  they 
are  no  longer  formidable  to  the  reft  of 
mankind  *. 

Depopxdatioa 


*i«'  Gallos  in  bcUis  flomiile  acccpimus,'*  faysTa' 
citus  in  his  life  of  Agrkola  ;  **  mox  fegnitics  cnta 
**  otio  intravit,  amiila  virtme  pariter  ac  liberiate*'* 
[/?!  EngUJh  tkusi  **  Wa  have  heard  that  the  Gauls 
*<  formerly  made  a  figure  in  war  ;  but  becoming  a 
**  prcjr  to  indolence,  the  confequence  of  pcacCr 
•'  they  loft  at  once  their  valour  and  their  liberty .*'J 
—  Spain,  which  defended  itfclf  with  great  bravery 
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Depopulation  enters  into  the  prefent 
Iketcli  as  weO  as  population.  The  latter 
follows  not  with  greater  certainty  from  e- 
quality  of  property,  than  the  former  from 
inequality.  In  every  great  ftate,  where 
the  people  by  prosperity  and  opulence  are 
funk  into  voluptuoufnefs,  we  hear  ddily 
complaints  of  depopulation.  Cookery  de-' 
populates  like  a  peftilence  ;  becaufe  when 
it  becomes  an  art^  it  brings  within  the 
compafs  of  one  ftomach  what  is  fufficienc 
for  ten  in  days  of  temperance ;  and  is  fo 
far  worfe  than  a  peftilence,  that  the  people 
never  recruit  again*  The  inhabitants  of 
France  devour  at  prefent  more  food  than 
the  fame  number  did  formerly.  The  like 
IB  obfervable  in  Britain^  and  in  every 
country  where  luxury  abounds.  Reme- 
dies are  propofed  and  put  in  praflice,  ce- 
libacy difgraced,  marriage  encouraged^ 
and  rewards  given  for  a  numerous  off- 
fpring.  All  in  vain  !  The  only  effe<5lual 
remedies  are  to  encourage  huibandry,  and 


againft  the  Roroanst  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Vandals  in  tJie  fifth  century.     When  aitacked  byjj 
the  Romans^  it  was  dWidcd  into  many  free  Aates  ij 
when  attacked  by  the  Vandals^  u  vras  enervated  1 
flavery  under  Eo2ii:iii  defpoilfm* 

I  i6 
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t^jfeprefs  luxury,  Olivares  hop^d  to  re-* 
people  Spain  by  encouraging  matrimony. 
Abderam^  a  Mahometan  king  of  Cordova, 
was  a  better  politician.  By  encouraging 
induftry  and  procuring  plenty  of  food^  he 
repeopled  his  kingdom  in  lefs  than  thirty 
years  *, 

Luxury  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  population, 
not  only  by  intercepting  food  from  the 
induftrious,  but  by  weakening  the  power 
of  procreation.  Indolence  accompanies  vo- 
luptuoufnefsi  or  rather  is  a  branch  of  it: 
women  of  rank  feldom  move,  but  employ 
others  to  move  them;  and  a  woman  ener- 
vaxcd  by  indolence  and  intemperance^  is 
iUi  qualified  for  the  fevere  labour  of  child- 
bearing*  Hence  it  is,  that  people  of  rank, 
where  luxury  prevails,  are  not  prolific. 
This  infirmity  not  only  prevents  popula- 

^  *  A  fonodling-hofphal  Is  a  greater  enemy  to  po- 
pulatioOj  than  liberty  to  cxpofe  infants,  which  is  pei^ 
mittcd  to  parents  in  China  and  in  fonic  other  couri- 
\riee.  Both  of  them  mdeed  eocourage  iBatrimony  : 
but  in  fuch  hofpitals,  thoufiinds  pcrifla  yearly  bc~ 
jODd  the  ordinary  proportion  j  wlicreas  few  infants 
porlOi  by  the  liberty  of  expofing  ihem,  parental  af- 
f^Eoii  prevailing  commonly  over  the  diilrefs  of  pO^ 
verty.  And,  upon  the  whok>  popolailon  gtilns 
•plpre  by  that  iiberty  than  k  lofes, 
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tion^  but  increafes  luxury  by  accumula* 
ting  wealth  among  a  few  blood-reladons* 
A  barren  woman  among  the  labouring 
poor,  is  a  wonder.  Could  women  of  rank 
be  eriuaded  to  make  a  trial,  they  would 
find  more  felf- enjoyment  in  temperance 
and  exercife,  than  in  the  moft  refined 
luxury  ;  and  would  have  no  caufe  to  envy 
others  the  bleiling  of  a  numerous  and 
healthy  offspring. 

Luxury  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  popu- 
lation by  enervating  men  and  women^ 
than  defpotifm  is  by  reducing  them  to 
flavery,  and  deftroying  induftry,  Defpo- 
tifm is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies  than  an  Egyptian  plague ;  for  by 
rendering  men  milerable^  it  weakens  both 
the  api^etite  for  procreation  aad  the  power* 
Free  ftates^  on  the  contrary^  are  always 
populous :  a  man  who  is  happy^  longs 
for  children  to  make  them  alfo  happy  ; 
and  induftry  enables  lum.  to  accompliJh 
his  purpofe*  This  obfen?atioa  is  verified 
from  the  hiilory  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
Lefler  Afia:  the  iiihabi  cants  aficiently  were 
free  and  nunierou§  :  the  prefent  inhabi- 
tants are  reduced  by  flavery  to  a  imall 
number.  A  peftilence  deilroys  thofe  only 
who  exifl,  and  the  lofs  is  foon  repaired ; 

but 
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but  defpotifnij  as  above  obferved,  ftiikcs 
at  the  very  root  of  population. 

An  overflowing  quantity  of  money  in 
fcirculation,  is  another  caufe  of  depopu- 
lation. In  a  nation  that  grows  rich  by 
Commerce,  the  price  of  labour  increafes 
with  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin, 
which  of  courfe  raifes  the  price  of  inanu- 
faclures  ;  and  manufadlur^rs  who  cannot 
find  a  vent  fot  their  high-rated  goods  in 
foreign  markets,  muft  give  over  bufmefs 
and  commence  beggars,  or  retire  to  ano- 
ther country  where  they  may  have  a  pro- 
Ipeft  of  fuccefs.  But  luckily,  there  is  a 
remedy  in  that  cafe  to  prevent  depopuk- 
tion  :  land  is  cultivated  to  greater  perfec- 
tion by  the  fpade  than  by  the  plough  j 
and  the  more  plentiful  crops  produced  by 
the  former,  are  fully  fulEcient  to  defray 
the  additional  e%pence.  This  is  a  refource 
for  employing  thofc*  who  cannot  make 
bread  as  manufaifturers ;  and  deferves  well 
the  attentien  of  the  legiflature.  The  ad- 
vantage'of  the  fpade  is  confpicuous  with 
rerpe<5l  to  wa^r  y  it  provides  a  multitude  of 
robuTI  men  for  recruiting  the  array  j  the 
want  of  whom  may  be  fupplied  by  the 
plough,  till  they  return  in  peace  to  their 
Jformer  occupation, 
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Progrcfs  of  Property* 


AMong  the  fenfes  inherent  in  man, 
the  fenfe  of  property  is  eminent. 
That  ienie  is  the  foundation  of  jmirs  and 
mme^  a  diftindlion  which  no  human  being 
is  ignorant  of.  By  that  fenfe  wild  ani- 
mals caught  with  labour  or  art,  are  percei- 
ved to  belong  to  the  hunter  or  fiiher ; 
they  become  his  fropcrij.  In  the  fliep- 
herd-ftate,  there  is  the  fame  perception  of 
property  with  refpecl  to  wild  animals  ta- 
med for  ufe,  and  with  refpeft  to  their 
progeny.  It  takes  place  alfb  with  refpecl 
to  a  field  feparated  from  the  common,  and 
cultivated  by  a  man  for  bread  to  himfelf 
and  family  (a). 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  flower  in  its 
growth  toward  maturity,  than  the  exter- 
nal fenfes,  which  are  perfeifl  even  in  child- 
bood  J  but  it  ripens  more  early  than  the 
fenfe  6f  congruity,  of  fymmetry,  of  dig- 
nity, of  grace,  and  the  other  refined  fen- 
fe^, which  fcarcc  make  any  figure  before 

(tf)  Sec  Fxindplcs  of  Moralicj  sud  Naiural  Religion, 
p.  77.  edit.  2. 
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the  age  of  manhood.  Children  difcover  a 
fenfe  of  property  in  diflinguifliing  their 
own  chair,  and  their  own  fpoon.  In 
them  however  it  is  faint  and  obfcure,  re- 
quiring time  |o  ripen.  The  gradual  pro- 
grefs  of  that  fenfe,  from  its  infancy  a* 
niong  favages  to  its  maturity  among  po* 
lifiied  nations,  is  one  of  the  moft  inftnic- 
tive  articles  that  belong  to  the  prefent  un- 
dertaking. But  as  that  article  makes  a 
part  of  Hiftorical  Law- trails  [a]^  nothing 
remains  here  but  a  few  gleanings. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal, 
having  an  appetite  for  floring  up  things  of 
ufe  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  property  is  beftow'd 
on  men,  for  fecuring  to  them  what  they 
thus  ftore  up*  Hence  it  appears,  that 
things  deftined  by  Providence  for  our  fnf- 
tenance  and  accommodatioi\,  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  pofreifed  in  common.  It  is 
even  probable,  that  in  the  earlieft  ages  e- 
very  man  feparately  hunted  for  himfelf 
and  his  family.  But  chance  prevails  in 
that  occupation;  and  it  may  frequently 
happen,  that  while  fome  get  more  than 
enough,  others  muft  go  fupperlefs  to  bed. 
Senfible  of  that  inconvenience,  it  crept 
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into  pra<5Uce^  for  hunting  and  fifhing  to 
be  carried  on  in  common  *.     We  find  ac- 
cordingly the  pra^lce  of  hunting  ami  lilh-^ 
ing  in  common^  even  among grols  fa^ages 
Thofe  of  New  Holland,  above  mentioned,] 
live  upon  fmall  fifh  dug  out  of  the  fandj 
when  the  fea  retires.     Sometimes  they  get! 
plenty,  fometlmes  very  little ;    and  all  i|i 


*  Inequalities  of  cbafic€»  which  are  great  in  a  few 
trials t  vaoiib  almoit  entirely  when  ao  operation  Is 
frequently  reiterated  during  a  courfe  of  time*  Ditf 
CTTcry  man's  fubfiftencc  depend  on  the  fruits  oflib 
tmn  field,  many  would  die  of  hnogerj  while  others 
wallowed  in  plenty*  Barter  and  conamcrcc  among, 
the  inhabUants  of  ^  diflrict,  leilen  the  hazard  of  fa* 
mine :  the  commerce  of  corn  through  a  large  king^ 
domi  fuch  as  France  or  Bricain^  leiTexis  it  ilill  more* 
Extend  that  comjnerce  through  Europe,  througti 
the  world^  and  there  will  reniain  fcarce  a  vcllige  of 
the  inequalities  of  chance  :  the  crop  of  corn  may 
fail  in  one  province^  or  in  one  kiDgdotn  ;  hut  that 
it  fiiould  fail  univerfaliy  is  beyond  the  Tarleties  of 
chance.  The  fame  obfenration  holds  in  every  other' 
matter  of  chance  :  one^s  gain  or  lofs  at  game  for  a 
nightj  for  a  week,  may  be  coniiderable  \  but  carry 
on  the  game  for  a  year^  and  fo  little  of  chance  le- 
mains^  that  it  is  almoll  the  fame  wheLher  one  play 
for  a  guinea  or  for  tweory.  Hence  a  ikiiful  infnrer 
never  ventures  much  upon  one  bottom  ;  but  muld- 
plies  his  bargains  as  much  as  poiEble  ;  the  more 
bargains  he  is  engaged  in^  the  greater  is  the  proba* 
biil^  of  gain. 
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broiled  and  eat  in  common*  After  eating 
they  go  to  reft  :  they  return  to  their  fifli- 
ing  next  ebb  of  the  tide,  whether  it  be 
day  or  night,  foul  or  fair  ;  for  go  they 
muft,  or  ftarve.  In  fmall  tribes,  where 
patriotifm  is  vigorous^  or  in  a  country 
thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  ferti- 
lity, the  living  in  common  is  agreeable  ; 
but  in  a  large  ftate  where  felfiflinefs  pre- 
vails, or  in  any  ftate  where  great  popula- 
tion requires  extraordinary  culture,  the 
beft  method  is  to  permit  every  man  to 
flxift  for  himfelf  and  his  faiiiily  :  men 
wifli  to  labour  for  themfelyes  j  and  they 
labour  more  ardently  for  themfelves^  than 
for  the  public.  Private  property  became 
more  and  more  facred  in  the  progrefs  of 
arts  and  manufadlures  :  to  allow  an  artift 
of  fuperior  fkill  no  profit  above  others, 
would  be  a  fad  difcouragement  to  indu- 
ftry,  and  be  fcarce  confiftent  with  juftice. 
The  fenfe  of  property  is  not  confined  to 
the  human  fpecies.  The  beavers  perceive 
the  timber  they  ftore  up  for  food,  to  be 
their  property  j  and  the  bees  feem  to  have 
the  fame  perception  with  refpe6l  to  their 
Winter's  proviiiQn  of  honey.  Slieep  know 
When  they  are  in  a  trefpafsj  and  run  to 

their 
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their  pwa  pafture  oa  die  firft  gliiapfe  of  a 
man.  Monkies  do  dbe  fame  wli^n  de- 
te^ed  in  robbing  an  orchard* ,  Sheep  and 
homed  cattle  have  a  fenfe  of  properly  with 
refpec^  to  their  refting-place  in  a  fold  or 
inclofure^  whieh  every  one  gixards  againft 
the  incroachrrjcnt  of  others*  He  muft  be 
a  fceptic  indeed  who  .denies  that  percep- 
tion to  rooks:  thieves  tliere  are  among 
them  as  among  men  ;  bot  if  a  rook  pur- 
loin a  Click  from  another  s  neft^  a  coxmcil 
is  held^  much  chattering  enfues,  and  the 
lex  talioftis.  is  applied  by  dcmolilhing  the 
neft  of  the  criminal.  To  man  are  fiiraifti- 
ed  nide  materials  only :  to  convert  thefe 
into  food  and  cloatliing  requires  induftry; 
and.  if  he  had  not  a  £^uf^  that  the  prod  u  61 
of  his  labour  belongs  to  himfelf,  his  in- 
duftry would  be  faint.  In  general^  it  is 
pleafant  to  obferve,  that  the  fcnft  of  pro- 
perty is  always  given  where  it  is  iifeful, 
and  newr  but  where  it  is  ufefal. 
.  An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing  the  in- 
habitants of  Guiana,  who  continue  hunt- 
ers and  fiihers^  makes  an  eloquent  harangue 
upon  tlie  happinefs  they  enjoy ^  in  having 
few  wants  and  dcfires^  and  little  notion  of 
private  property,    "  The  manners  of  thefe 
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Indians  exhibit  an  amiable  pi(^ure  of 
primeval  innocence  and  happinefs.  The 
cafe  with  which  their  few  wants  are 
fuppUed,  renders  divlfion  of  land  un- 
nccelfary  ;  nor  does  it  afford  any  temp- 
tation to  fraud  or  violence*  That  prone- 
nefs  to  vice,  which  among  civilized  na- 
tions is  efteemed  a  propenfity  of  nature, 
has  no  exiflence  in  a  country  where  e- 
very  man  enjoys  in  pertedion  his  native 
freedom  and  independence,  without 
hurting  or  being  hurt  by  others*  A 
perfect  equality  of  rank,  baniflilng  all 
diftin<5lions  but  of  age  and  perfonal  me-- 
fit,  promotes  freedom  in  converfation, 
and  firmnefs  In  adlion ;  and  fuggefts  no 
defires  bnc  what  may  be  gratified  with 
innocence.  Envy  and  diicontent  can- 
not fbbfift  with  perfeft  equality  |  we 
fcarce  even  hear  of  a  dilcontented  lover, 
as  there  is  no  dlfierence  of  rank  and 
fortune,  the  common  obftacles  that  pre- 
vent fruition.  Tliofe  who  have  been 
unhappily  accuftomed  to  the  refine- 
ments of  luxury,  will  fcarce  be  able  to 
conceive,  that  an  Indian,  with  no  co- 
vering but  what  modefly  requires,  with 
no  fhelter  that  deferves  tlie  name  of  a 
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*'  houfe,  and  with  yio  food  but  of  the 
*'.  coaripft  kind  painfully  procured  by 
**  hunting,  pan  fe^l  ^ny  liappinpfs  :  and 
.**  yet  to  judge  from  external  appear- 
."^.ftnce,  the  happine^  pf  thefe  people 
";,may  be  envied  by  the  \rcalthy  of  the 
."^xnpft  refined  nations ;  and  juftly,  be- 
"x?iuf*e  their  ignorance  of  extravagant 
.",  deijx^s  and  endlcfs  purfuits  that  tor- 
"  ment  the  great  world,  e?:cludes  every 
*'  wilh  beyond  the  prefent.  In  a  word,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  an  example 
*'  of  what  Socrates  juftly  obferves,  that 
*'  thofe  who  want  the  leafl,  approach  the 
*'  neareft  to  the  gods,  who  want  nothing.'' 
It  is  admitted,  tiiat  the  innocence  of  fa- 
yages,  here  painted  in  fine  colours,  is  in 
'cyefy  refpecl  mere  amiable,  than  the  lu- 
xury of  the  opulent.  But  is  pur  au- 
thpr  \inacquainted  with  a  middle  ftate, 
more  fuitable  than  cither  extreme  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  The 
appetite  for  property  is  not  beftowM 
upQn  us  in  vain ;  it  has  given  birth  to 
jpany  arts  :  it  i§  highly  beneficial  by 
furnifhing  opportunity  for  gratifying  the 
nioft  dignified  natural  afibclions  ;  for 
•yvithout  private  property^  what  place 
Tvould  there  be  for  benevolence  or  cha- 
rity 


rity  {a)  ?  Without  private  property,  there 
would  be  no  induflfy  ;  and  without  in- 
duftry^  men  would  remain  favages  for 
ever. 

The  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature 
a  great  bleffing,  degenerates,  I  acknow- 
ledge, into  a  great  curfc  when  it  tranf- 
grelfes  the  bounds  of  moderatioii.  Before 
money  was  introduced,  the  appetite  fel* 
dom  was  immoderate,  becaufe  plain  ne^ 
ceflaries  were  its  only  obje6ls.  But  mo-^ 
ney  is  a  fpecies  of  property,  of  fuch  ex™ 
tenfive  ufe  as  greatly  to  inflame  the  appe- 
tite. Money  prompts  men  to  be  induftri- 
bus  ;  and  the  beautiful  produ(5lioiis  of  iii- 
duftry  and  21%  rouling  the  imagiriatibrii 
excite  a  violent  defire  fot  grand  hoiifts, 
fine  gatdens,  and  for  every  thing  gay  and 
fplendid.  Habitual  wants  multiplly :  lu- 
xury and  fenfuality  gain  ground  :  the  ap- 
petite for  property  becomes  headftrongi 
and  muft  be  gratified,  eyeri  at  the  expenca 
of  juflice  and  honour  Examples  of  this 
progrefs  are  without  number;  and  yet  the 
following  hiftory  deferves  to  be  kept  iri 
memory,  as  a  ftriking  and  kmentable  illu- 
itration.  Hifpaniola  was  that  part  of  A^ 
^         (I7)  Hiiferkal  Law  crafts,  tmft  3.      ^  ' 
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merica  which   Colombus  firft  difcovcred 
anno  1497,     He  landed  upon  the  territory 
of  Guacanaric,  one  of  the  principal  Ca- 
cics  of  the  ifland.     That  prince,  who  had 
nothing  barbarous  in  his  manners,  recei- 
ved his  guefts  with  cordiality  j   and  en- 
couraged his  people  to  vie  with  one  ano- 
other  in  obliging  them.     To  gratify  the 
Spanifh  appetite  for  gold,  they  parted  free- 
Ij  with  their  richeft  ornaments  ;  and  in 
return,    were   fatisfied  with   glafs   beads, 
and   fiich  baubles.     The  Admiral's  £hip 
having  been  dafhed  againft  the  rocks  in  a 
hurricane,  Guacanaric  was  not  wanting 
to  his  friend  on  that  occafion  :   he  con- 
vened a  number  of  men  to  aflift  in  un- 
loading the  fhip  ;    and  attended  himfelf 
till  the  cargo  was  fafely  lodged.    The  Ad- 
miral having  occalion  to  return  to  Spain, 
left  a  part  of  his  crew  behind  ;  who,  for- 
getting the  leflbns  of  moderation  he  had 
taught  them,  turned  licentious.     The  re- 
monftrances  of  Guacanaric  were  fruitlefs  : 
they  feizcd  upon  the  gold  and  wives  of  the 
Indians ;  and  in  general  treated  tliem  with 
great  cruelty.  Such  enormities  did  not  long 
pafs  unrefented  :  the  rapacious  Spaniards, 
after  much  bloodfhedi  w^€  fhut  up  iii 

their 


dicir  fort,  and  reduced  to  extremity,  j  Ub^ 
happily  a  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Spain  :  a  long  and  bloody  war  enfued, 
which  did  not  end  till  the  iflanders  were 
entirely  fubdued.  Of  this  ifland,  about 
200  leagues  in  length  and  between  imtf 
and  eighty  in  breadth,  a  Spanifh  hifto- 
rian  bears  witnefs,  that  the  inhabitants  a- 
mounted  to  a  million  when  Columbus 
landed  *.  The  Spaniards^  relenclefs  ia 
their  cruelty^  forced  thefe  poor  people  to 
abandon  the  culture  of  their  fields,  and  to 
retire  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  Hunt- 
ed like  wild  beafts  even  in  thefc  retreats, 
they  fled  from  mountain  to  mountain^ 
till  hunger  and  fatigue,  which  deftroy'd 
more  than  the  fword,  made  them  de- 
liver themfelves  up  to  their  implacable 
enemies.  There  remained  at  that  time 
but  60|000,  who  were  divided  among 
the  Spaniards  as  flaves,  Exceffive  fatigue 
in  the  mines,  and  want  even  of  necef- 
faries,  reduced  them  in  five  years  to 
14,000,  Confidering  them  to  be  only 
beafts  of  burden,  they  would  have  yield- 

*  The  numbers  .poAJbly  are  exaggerated      But 
whether  a  million^  or  a  half  of  that  number,  the 
, moral  if  the  fame.  ^^  *i-^         ,_     , 
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ed  more  profit  had  they  been  treated  with 
lefs  inhumanity.  Avarice  frequently  cuun- 
tewdb  its  own  end  :  by  grafpin^  too 
mueh,  it  lofes  all.  The  Emperor  Charles 
reibl?^ed  to  apply  fome  remedy ;  but  be-' 
ing  prevented  for  fome  rime  by  various  a- 
vocations,  he  got  inteliigence  that  the  poo^ 
Indians  vi^ere  totally  extirpated*  And  they  ^ 
were  fb  in  reality,  a  handful  excepted^ 
who  lay  hid  in  the  mountains,  and  fub- 
lifted  as  by  a  miracle  in  the  midft  of  their* 
enemies.  That  handful  were  difcovered 
many  years  after  by  fome  hunters ;  whcr^ 
treated  them  with  humanity^  ragretting' 
perhaps  the  barbarity  of  their  forefathers^ 
The  poor  Indians^  docile  and  fubmiffive^ 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion ^  and  aP- 
fumed  by  degrees  the  manners  and  cufloms 
of  their  mafters.  They  iUU  exift,  and  Hvd 
by  hunting  and  fifhirig. 
•  -^  Affei^ion  for  property  I  Janus  donbW- 
facM,  produiftivc  of  many  blelfings/btitt 
degeneratiDg  often  to  be  a  curfe.  In  thy 
right  hand^  Induftry^  a  cornucopia  qf 
plentyj  in  thy  left,  Avariee,  a  Pandora^* 
box  0f  deadly  paijon. 
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Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Commera. 

THE  few  waiits  qf  mep  io  the  firft 
ftage  of  fociety,  are  fuppUed  by  batr 
'Xtv  in  its  nidpfl  forrp.  Jn  barter,  the  ra- 
tional copfideratiop  i$,  what  is  wanted 
by  the  one,  and  what  can  be  fpared  by 
the  other.  But  favages  a^e  not  always  fo 
clear-fighted  :  a  fav^ge  \;^rho  wants  a  knife, 
will  giye  fpr  it  any  thing  that  is  lefs  ufcr 
ful  to  him  at  the  time ;  without  confider-*' 
ing  either  the  prefent  wants  of  the  perfon 
he  is  dealing  with,  oir  hi^  own  future 
wants.  An  inhabitant  of  Guiana  will  for 
a  fifh-hpok  give c more  atone  time,  than 
at  another  he  will  giv<j  for  a  hatchet,  or 
for  a  gun.  Kempfer  reports,  than  an  in- 
liabitant  of  Puli  Timor,  an  ifland  adjacent 
to  Malacca,  will,  for  a  bit  of  coarfe  linen 
not  worth  three  halfpence,  give  provifions 
worth  three  or  four  fliillings.  But  people 
improve  by  degrees,  attending  to  what  ii 
wanted  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  what  can 
be  fpared  on  the  other  j  and  in  that  leflbn, 
^    *  the 
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the  American  favagcs  ia  our  neighbour* 
hood  are  not  a  little  expert, 

Baxter  or  permutatioa,  in  its  original 
form,    proved   miferably  deficient    when 
men  and   their  wants  multiplied^     That 
fort  of  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  at 
a  diftance  j  and  even  among  neighbours,  I 
it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  one  \ 
can  fpare  what  the  other  wants.     Barter! 
is  fomewhat  enlarged   by  covenants;    a| 
bufliel  of  wheat  is  delivered  to  me^  upon 
my  promillng  an  equivalent  at  a  future 
time.  But  what  if  I  have  nodiing  that  my 
neighbour  may  have  occafion  for  ?  or  what 
if  my  promife  be  not  reUed  on  ?     Thus  1 
bariicrj  even  with  the  aid  of  covenants, 
proves    ftill   defedlive.     The   nnmberiefs 
wants  of  men  eannot  readily  be  fupplied, 
without  fome  commodity  in  general  efti*  | 
mation,  that  will  be  gladly  accepted  in  ex- 
change for  CYcry  other.     That  commodity 
ought  not  to  be  bulty,  nor  be  expenfivei 
in  keeping,  nor  be  confumable  by  time. 
Gold  and  filver  are  metals  that  poflels  thefe 
properties  ia  an  eminent  degree.     They 
arc  at  the  fame  time  perfoftly  homogene- ' 
ous  in  whatever  country  produced :  two 
malTes  of  pure  gold  or"^of  pure  filver  are  I 
I  ^  always 
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always  equal  in  value,  provided  they  be 
of  the  fame  weight,  Thefe  mttats  are  alfd 
divifible  into  fmali  parts,  convenient  to 
be  given  for  goods  of  fmall  value  *. 

Gold  and  filvcr,  wh^n  introduced  into 
commcret*  were  ^i=oba1>ly  bartered,  like 
other  comnrbdities,  by  bulk  merely.  Rfack- 
fait  in  Ethropra;;  white  aS  fnow  and  hard 
as  flronc,  ts  *1:o  "tlii?  day  bartered  in  that 
maaiftlr  with  other 'j^bods.  It  is  dug  out  of 
'tifc  .moiiritain'Liafta,  formed  into  plates  a 
foot lohg and  three  inches  bfoad  and  thick; 
and  a  portion  is  broken  off  equivalent  in 
value  to  thfe  thing  wanted.     But  more  ac- 

9t  0}njgo  emend!  vendendique  a  permutationibus 
cflcpH, ..  ^lim  enim  non  ita  erat  nunimus  :  npque  a- 
Hud  merXf  aliud  prethan  vocabatur ;  fed  unufquif- 
que,  fecundum  neccffitatem  tcmponim,  ac  rcruih, 
utilibus  inutflia  permutabat,  quando  plerumqufe  ^- 
vcnit,  UT,  quod  alteri  fupereft,  alteri  dcfit.  Scd. 
quia  non  Temper,  ncc  facile  concurrebat,  ut,  cum 
tu  Ixaberes  quod  ego  defiderarem,  invicem  habe- 
rem,  quod  tu  accipcre  velles,  elcfta  materia  eft, 
cujus  publica  ac  perpetua  reftimatio  difficultati- 
bus  perrhutationum,  sequalitate  quantitatis  fubve« 
nirct :  ea  Cque]  materia  forma  publica  prrcuiTa, 
.  tiftim  doininiumqoe  -ooi]^  tam  cj^  fubftantia  pra:bet» 
.  quamcx.i^t^ntitatej  ©ec  ultra  »T<?rA:  ^trumquc,  fed 
altcrum  prctlum  vocatur.  /.  i .  Digeft^  Dc  contra* 
henda  empttone^ 

Vot.  I.  R  curacy 
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it\iracy  came  to  be  introduced   iato  tjie 
commerce  of  gold  and  filver :  inftead  of 
being  giv^en  loofely  by  bulk,  every  portion 
^as  weighed  in  fcales  :   and  tliis  method 
^pf  baprer  is  pradtifed  in  China^  in  Ethio- 
lia,  and  in  many  other  countries.     Even 
weight  was  at  length  difcovered  to  be  an 
jimperfedl  ftandard,     Ethiopian  fak  may 
5e  propf  againft  adulteration  ;  but  weight 
is  no  fecurity  againft  mixing  gold  and  filr 
fcr  witli  bafe  metals.     To  prevent  tha^ 
Fraud^  pieces  of  gold  and  filver  are  im- 
Ipreffed  with   a   public   ftamp*    vouching 
|J>oth  the  purity  and  quantity  ;    and  fuch 
>ieces  are  termed  com.     This  was  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  commerce  ;  and  was 
[probably  at   firft   thought  complete,     \% 
[Was  not  forefeen,  that  thefe  metals   wear 
>y  much  handling  in  the  courfe  of  circa- 
[lation  J  and  confequently,  that  in  time  the 
'public  ftamp  is  reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of 
the  purity  only,  not  of  the  quantity^  HenqR 
proceed   n^anifold   inconyenieiicies  ;     fpi: 
[  wliicii  no  other  remedy  occurs^  but  to  rp* 
.ftore  the  former  method  of  weighing,  truft^^ 
ing  to  the  ftamp  for  the  purity  only.   Thia 
proves  ^^n   emburraflm?nt  in   pomn^^rcc^ 
which  is  remedied  by  the  ufe,  of  pamper- 

moncyt^ 
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money.  And  paper-money  is  attended 
^with  another  advantage,  tliat  ot  preTent- 
[iiig  the  lofs  of  much  gold  and  filver  by 
rearing.  Formerly  in  China,  gold  and 
ilver  were  coined  as  among  us  ;  but  the 
^wearing  of  coin  by  handling  obliged  them 
to  recur  to  fcales  j  and  now  weight  alone 
rely*d  on  for  determining  the  quantity, 
>opper  is  the  only  metal  that  is  circulated 
aitidng  them  without  weighing  ;  and  it  1% 
^ith  it  that  fmall  debts  are  paid,  and  fmall 
ptarchafes  made- 

jr  When  gold  or  filver  in  bullion  is  ex-' 
:hktiged  with  other  commodities,  fach 
comitierce  pafTes  under  the  common  name 
di  barter  or  permutation :  when  current 
coin  h  exchanged,  fuch  commerce  is  term** 
ed  buying  and  Jhllhig ;  and  the  money  ex^ 
changed  is  termed  the  price  of  the  goods. 

As  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent  without  a  flandard  for  com- 
f  arlrtg  goods  of  different  kinds,  and  as  e- 
very  commercial  tountry  is  pofleJled  of 
ftich  a  ft^ndard,  it  feems  difficalt!  to  fajf 
by  whir  means  the  flandard  has'  been  e- 
ftclWlifhtd,  it  Is  plainly  not  founded  on 
nature ;  for  die  different  kinds  of  goodi 
I  r  -  anirAlly  ho  Common  msafure  fey 
R  a  which 
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which  they  Can  be  v^kied :  t^o  quarters 
of  wheat  can   be  compared  with  twenty  ; 
but   what  rule  har%^c   wc   for  comparing 
wheat  with  broad  cloth^  or  either  of  them 
with  gold,  or  gold  with  fiWer  or  copper  ? 
Several  ingenious  writers  have  endearour-* 
ed  to  account  tor  the  coinpiratite  value  of 
ommoditiePj  by  reducing  them  all  to  the 
aboor  employ M  in  raifing  food  ;  which 
bour  is  faid  to  be  a  ftandard  for  mea- 
uring  the  value  of  all  other  labour,  and 
confequeutly  of  all   things   produced   by 
aboun     "  If,   for  example,   a  bufhel  of 
•*  wheat  and  an  ounce  of  filver  be  pro- 
**  duced  by  the  fame  quantity  of  labout^>'| 
**  will  they  not  be  equal  in  value  ?"    Tliis 
llandard  is  imperfefl  in  many  refpei^* 
1  obfcrvc,  firft,  that  to  give  it  a  plaulible^* 
appearance,  there  is  a  necefhry  to  main* 
pin,  contrary  to  fad,  that  ail  materials 
on  which  laboui*  is  employed  are  of  equal 
value.  It  requires  as  much  labour  to  make, 
a  brafs  candleilick  ^  pne  of  filver,  tho* 
far  from   being  of  the  fame    value,     Aij 
bufhel  of  wheat  may  JTometimcs  equal  inr 
value  an  ounce  of  dver  j  but  an  ounoe^ 
of  gold  doqs  not  always  require  more  la-H 
banr  than  a  bufhel  of  ^'iieac  j  njid  yet  they 
'      ,  difi^F 
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difFigr  widely  in  value.  The  value  of  k- 
baurj  H  is  true,  enters  into  tke  value  of 
every  thing  produced  by  it ;  but  is  far 
from  making  the  whole  value*  If  an  ounce 
of  filver  were  of  no  greater  value  than  the 
labour  of  procuring  it,  that  ounce  would 
go  for  payment  of  the  labour^  and  nothing 
be  left  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mine ;  fuch 
a  do6lrine  will  not  reliih  with  the  King  of 
Spain  ;  and  as  little  with  the  Kings  of 
Golconda  and  Portugal,  proprietors  of 
diamond"  mines.  Secondly,  The  flandard 
undeot  review  foppofes  every  fort  of  labour 
to  bf  of  equal  value,  which  however  will 
not  be  maintained.  An  ufeful  art  in  great 
requpfl:,  may  not  be  generally  known:  the 
fcsf  who  arc  fkilful  will  juftly  demand 
cattre  for  their  labour  than  the  common 
rate.  ..An  expert  hulbandman  bellows  no 
H  more  labour  in  railing  a  hundred  bufhek 
^^  of  wheats  than  his  ignorant  neighbour  in 
I  railing  fifty :  if  labour  be  the  only  fland^ 

I  ard,    the  two  crops  ought  to  afford   the 

I  ikme  price.     Was  not  Raphael  intitled  to 

I  a  higher  price  for  one  of  his  fine  pictures^ 

■  than  a  dunce  is  for  a  tavern- fign^  fuppo- 
I  ling  the  labour  to  have  been  equal  ?   Laft- 

■  ly^  As  this  ftandard  U  applicable  to  things 
^H  only 
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only  that  require  labour,  what  rule  is  to 
be  followed  with  refpedl  to  natural  fruits, 
and  other  things  that  require  no  la- 
bour ? 

Where  a  pound  of  one  commodity  gives 
the  fame  price  with  a  pound  of  another, 
thefe  commodities  are  iaid  to  be  of  equal 
value ;   and  therefore,  whatever  rule  can  j 
be  given  for  die  price  of  commodities^ 
that  rule  determines  alfo  their  compara^ 
tive  values.     Montefquieu  {a)  attempts   to 
account  for  the  price  as  follows.     He  be-  1 
gins  with  fuppofing,  that  there  is  but  one  I 
commodity    in   commerce,    divifible   lik^  j 
gold  and  filver  into  parts,  the  parts   like^j 
thofe  of  gold   and  filver  uniform  and  e-  j 
qually  perfect.      Upon   that   fuppofition^  I 
the  price,  fays  he,  of  the  whole  commo- J 
dity  collected  into  a  mafs,    will  be  th^^"" 
whole  current  gold   and  lilver  ;    and  tft^' 
price  of  any  particular  quantity^  bf  the 
former,  will  be  the  correfponding  qtiar!^ 
tity  of  the  latter,  the  tenth  6r  twt 
part  of  the  one  correfponding  to  the  tenth^ 
or  twentieth  parr  of  the  other.     He  goes^ 
oa^ to%pply  tb^  fiine  computation   to"  aU 
the  variety  of  goods   in   commerce ;  anc 

concludes 
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concludes  in  general^  that  as  the  whole 
mafs  of  goods  in  commerce  correfponds 
to  the  whole  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  in 
commerce  as  its  price,  £o  the  price  of  the 
tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  former  will 
be  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  lat- 
ter. According  to  this  computation,  all 
different  goods  muft  give  the  ^me  pricCp 
or  which  is  the  fame  be  of  equal  value, 
grovided  their  weight  or  meafure  be  the 
fame*  Our  author  certainly  did  not  in- 
teg4  f^^h  an  abfurdity  5  and  yet  I  can 
4raw  no  other  inference  from  his  reafon- 
ingp  In  the  very  next  chapter  he  admits 
tlw  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Afric  to  be  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule,  who, 
fays  he,  value  commodities  according  to 
the  ufe  they  have  for  them.  But  do  not 
alienations  value  commodities  in  the  fame 
manner  ? 

^ejedling  then  the  foregoing  attempts 
to  account  for  the  comparative  value  of 
commodities,  I  take  a  hint  from  what  was 
laft  faid  to  maintam,  that  it  is  the  de- 
mand cliiefly  which  fixes  the,  value  of  eve- 
ry commodity.  Quantity  beyond  the  de-p 
maod  renders  even  neceflaries  of  no  value  j 
l?f  which  water  is  an  inllance*     it  may  be 

held 
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held  accordingly  as  a  general  rule.  That 
the  value  of  goods  in  commerce  depends 
on  a  demand  beyond  what  their  quantity 
can  fatis^  j  and  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
cxcefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quantity. 
Even  water  becomes  valuable  in  countries 
where  the  demand  exceeds  the  quantity : 
in  arid  regions,  fprings  of  water  arc  high* 
ly  valued  ;    and  in  old  times  were  fre- 
quently the  occafion  of  broils  and  blood' 
fhed.     Comparing  nest  diflercot  commo- 
dities with  refped:  to  value,  that  conamo- 
dity  of  which  the  exccfs  of  the  demand 
above  the  quantity  is  the  gi^ater,    will   be 
of  the  greater  value.     Were  utility  or  in- 
trinfic  value  only  to  be  confidered,  a  pound 
of  iron  would  be  worth    ten  pounds  of 
gold  ;  but  as  the  excefs  of  the  demand  for 
gold  above   its  quantity  is   much  greater 
than  that  of  iron,  the  latter  is  of  lefs  value 
in  the  market.     A  pound  of  opium  or  of 
Jefuits  bark  is,    for  its    falutary  effec5ls, 
more  valuable  than  gold  ;    and  yet,  for 
die  reafon  given,   a   pound   of  gold   will 
purchafe  many  pounds   of  thefc   drugs; 
Thus,  in  general,    the  excels  of  the  de- 
mand above  the  quantity  is   the  flandard 
that  chiefly  fixes  the  mercantile  value  of 
2  commodities 
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commodities  *.  ,  Intereft  is  the  price  or 
premium  given  for  the  loan  of  money ; 
and  the  rate  of  intereft,  Uke  the  price. of 
pther  commodities,  is  regulated  by  the 
4emand.     Many  bpcrowers  and  few.  lend- 

.  ers  produce  high  intereft  :  many  lenders 
and  few  borrowers  produce  low  interft  f. 

The  caufes  that  make  a  demand^  feem 
not  fo  eafily  afcertained.  One  thing  is^- 
vident,  that  the.  demand  for  neceflaries  in 

,any  country,  muft  depend  on  the  number 
ipf  its  inhabitants.     This  rule  holds  not  i^o 

^fbridWy  i&  articles  of  convenience  ;  becauife 

^fome  people .  are.  more  ,  greedy  of  conve- 
niences than  others.  As  to  articles  of 
l:afte  and  luxury,  the  demand  appears  fo 

■•     •■  mf- 

f  In  a  voyage  to  Arabia  Foelix,  ann.  1708,  .ttc 

King  of    the    territory  where    the   crew    landed; 

^ave  them  an  ox  weighing  a  thoufand  or  twelv€ 

-  Jiundred    pounds    for    a    fufee,    and  three  fcofe 

.  pound- weight  of  rice  for  twenty-eight  ounces  of 

gun-powder.     The  goods  bartered  were  eftimated 

~  according  to  the  wants  of  each  party,  or,  in  other 

■  wordsi  according  to  the  demand  above  the  quan-* 

tity.  ■     -"^   ^  '       ■ 

t  From  what  is  faidin  the  treatife  Des  corps  poU-. 
'  tiqiies   (liv.  6.  ch.  8.)   it  appeai-s- doubtful  whether 
high.pr  lowosBtci;^  be  the  mcyfl:  friendly  to  com- 
■  Hicrce.  .     -  <     - 

■^,  Vo L,»  I,-  -  S  arbitrary 
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arbitrary  as  not  to  be  reducible  to  any 
jrolc.  A  tafte  for  beauty  is  general ;  but 
fo  different  in  different  per  Ions,  as  to  make 
the  demand  extremely  variable  ;  the  faint 
reprefeotation  of  any  plant  in  an  agate,  is 
valued  by  fame  for  its  rarity  ;  but  the  de- 
mand is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Sava- 
ges arc  deipifed  for  being  fond  of  glafs 
beads ;  but  v^ere  fach  toys  equally  rare  a- 
moog  uSj  they  v^rould  be  coveted  by  ma- 
ny :  a  copper  coin  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
is  of  no  intrinfic  value ;  and  yet,  for  it;^ 
rarity,  vrould  draw  a  great  price. 

The  value  of  gold  and  fiiver  in  com- 
merce,   like  that  of  otlier   Gommoditie&» 
was  at  firft,  we- may  believe,    bath  arbir 
trary   and    flaftuating ;    and,    like   otheP^ 
commodities,    they   found   in  time   theiH 
value  in    the   market.      Witli  refped   to  1 
value,  however^  there  13  a  great  difference! 
between   money  and  other  commodities^ 
Goods  that  are  cxpennvc  in  keeping,  fuciil 
fs  cattle,  or  that  are  impaired  by  time,) 
iucli  as  com,  will  always  be  firft  offered 
in   exchange   for  what  is  wanted  j    anc 
wten  fiicK  goods  are  offered  to  falc,  the 
%^ende^  muft  be  contented  with  the  cur-J 
r^nt  price :    in  making  the  bargain  the 
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purchafer  has  the  advantage  ;  for  he  fuf- 
ftrs  not  by  refer viag  his  money  to  a  bet- 
ter market.  And  thus  commodities  are 
brought  dDWn  by  money,  to  the  loweft 
valud  that  can  afford  any  profit.  At  the 
fame  time^  gdld  and  filver  fooner  find  their 
vaUie  than  other  commodities.  The  value 
of  the  latter  depends  both  on  the  quan- 
tity and  on  the  demand;  the  value  of 
the  former  depends  on  the  quantity 
only,  the  demand  being  unbounded  : 
and  even  with  refpeifl  to  quantity^  thefe 
precious  metals  are  left  variable  than  other 
tommodities; 

Gold  and  filver,  being  tlius  fooner  fixed 
in  their  value  than  other  commodities,  be- 
eorae  a  itandard  for  valuing  every  other 
commodity,  and  confequently  for  compa- 
rative values.  A  buihel  of  wheats  for  ex- 
ample, being  valued  at  five  fiiillings,  a 
yard  of  broad  cloth  at  fifteen,  their  com- 
parative values  are  as  one  to  three, 

A  flandard  of  values  h  elTential  to  com- 
merce ;  and  therefore  where  gold  and  fil- 
ver are  unknown,  other  ftandards  are  c- 
ftabliflied  in  practice;  The  enly  ftandard 
among  the  favages  of  North  America  is 
the  ikin  of*  a  beaver.  Ten  of  thefe  ara 
S  a  giveri 
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given  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder, one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one 
for  fix  knives,  one  for  a  hatchet,  fix  for  a 
coat  of  woollen  cloth,  five  for  a  petticoat, 
and  one  for  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Some 
nations  in  Africa  employ  fliells,  termed 
couriesj  for  a  ftandard. 

As  my  chief  view  in  this  fketch  is,  to 
examine  how  far  induftry  and  commerce 
are  affected  by  the  quantity  of  circulating 
coin,  I  premife  the  following  plain  propo- 
fitions.  Suppofing,  firil,  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation  and  the  quantity  of 
goods  in  the  market,  to  continue  the  fame, 
the  price  will  rife  and  fall  with  the  de- 
mand. For  when  more  goods  are  de- 
manded than  the  market  affords,  thofe 
who  offer  the  higheft  price  will  be  prefer- 
red :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
goods  brought  to  market  exceed  the  de- 
mand, the  venders  have  no  refource  but 
to  entice  purchafers  by  a  low  price.  The 
price  of  fiih,  flelh,  butter,  and  cheefe,  is 
much  higher  than  formerly  ;  for  thefe  be- 
ing now  the  daily  food  even  of  the  lowed 
people,  the  demand  for  them  is  greatly  in- 
creafed. 

•Suppofing  a  flu(5luation  in  the  quantity 

-      of 
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of  goods  only,  the  price  falls  as  the  quan- 
tity increafes,  and  rifes  as  the  quantity 
decreafes.  The  farmer  whofe  quantity  of 
corn  is  doubled  by  a  favourable  feafon,niuft 
fell  at  half  the  ufual  pricfe  ;  becaufe  the 
purchafer,  who  fees  a  fuperfluity,  will  pay 
no  more  for  it.  The  contrary  happens 
upon  a  fcanty  crop  :  thofe  who  want  corn 
muft  ftarve,  or  give  the  market-price, 
however  high.  The  manufacflures  of 
wool,  flax,  and  metals,  are  much  cheap- 
er than  formerly  ;  for  though  the  demand 
has  increafed,  yet  by  Ikill  and  induftry 
the  quantities  produced  have  increafed  in 
a  greater  proportion.  More  pot-herbs  are 
confumed  than  formerly :  and  yet  by  fldl- 
ful  culture  the  quantity  is  fo  much  greater 
in  proportion,  as  to  have  lowered  the 
price  to  lefs  than  one  half  of  what  it  was 
eighty  years  ago. 

It  is  eafy  to  combine  the  quantity  and 
demand,  fuppofing  a  fludluation  in  both. 
Where  the  quantity  exceeds  the  ufual  de- 
mand, more  people  will  be  tempted  to 
purchafe  by  the  low  price  ;  and  where 
the  demand  rifes  cqpfiderably  above  the 
quantity,,  the  price  will  rife  in  proportion. 

In 
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In  mathematical  language,  thefe  propofi- 
tions  may  be  thus  exprelTed,  tbat  the 
price  is  direHIy  as  the  demand,  and  in* 
Hierjily  as  the  quantit)\ 

A  variation  in  the  quantity  of  circula- 
ting coin  is  the  moH  intricate  circum- 
ftance  ;  becanfe  it  never  happens  without 
making  a  variation  in  the  demand  for 
goodsj  and  frequently  in  the  quantity.  I 
take  the  liberty  however  to  fuppofe,  that 
there  is  no  variation  but  in  the  quanlicy 
of  circulating  coin  ;  for  tho*  that  cannoc 
happen  in  reality,  yet  the  refuk  of  the* 
fuppofition  will  throw  light  upon  what 
really  happens:  the  fubjedt  is  involved, 
and  I  wifli  to  make  it  plain.  1  put  a 
fimple  cafe,  that  the  half  of  our  current 
coin  is  at  once  fwept  away  by  fbme  extra- 
ordinary accident.  This  at  firft  will  em- 
barrafs  our  internal  commerce,  as  the 
vender  will  iniift:  for  the  ufual  price,  which 
now  cannot  be  afforded.  But  the  error  of 
fiich  demand  will  foon  be  diicovered  ; 
and  the  price  of  commodities^  after  fome 
flucSuaiion,  will  fettle  at  the  one  half  of 
what  it  was  formerly.  At  the  lame  timCp 
there  is  here  no  downfal  in  the  value  o£i 
conmiodities,  wliich  cannot  happen  while 

the 
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the  quantity  and  demand  continue  unva- 
ried* The  purchafing  for  a  fixpence  what 
formerly  coft  a  (hilling,  makes  no  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  thing  purchafed  j 
becaufe  a  fixpence  is  equal  in  value  to  what 
a  fliilliog  was  formerly.  In  a  word,  when 
money  is  fcarce,  it  mull  bear  a  high 
value  :  it  muft  in  particular  go  far  in  the 
purchafe  of  goods  ;  which  we  exprefs  by 
faying,  that  goods  are  cheap.  Put  next 
the  cafe,  that  by  fome  accident  our  coin 
i^  inftantly  doubled  ;  the  refult  muft  be^^ 
not  inflantaneous  indeed,  to  double  the 
price  of  commodities.  Upon  the  former 
fuppoiition,  a  fixpence  is  in  effec5l  advan- 
ced to  be  a  ihilling :  upon  the  prefent  fup- 
pofition,  a  Ihilling  has  in  effeft  funk  down 
to  a  fixpence.  And  here  again  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  that  tho'  the  price  is  aug- 
mented, there  is  no  r^al  alteration  in  the 
value  of  commodities,  A  bullock  that, 
fome  years  ago^  could  have  been  purcha- 
fed  for  ten  pounds^  will  at  prefent  yield 
fifteen.  The  vulgar  ignorantly  think,  that 
the  value  of  hoiTied  cattle  has  arifen  in 
that  proportion.  The  advanced  price 
may,  in  lame  degree,  be  occafioned  by  a 
greater  confumption  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  oct 

cafioncd 
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cafionecl  by  a  greater  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation. 

Combining  all  the  circum fiances^  the 
refult  is,  that  if  the  quantity  of  goods  and 
of  money  continue  the  fame,  the  price 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  If 
the  demand  and  quantity  of  goods  con- 
tinue the  famcj  the  price  will  be  in  pro  • 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  money.  And 
if  the  demand  and  quantity  of  money  con^ 
tinue  the  fame^  the  price  will  fall  as  the 
quantity  increafes,  and  rife  as  the  quau-^ 
tity  diminifhes^ 

Thefe  fpeculative  notions  will  enable  us 
with  accuracy  to  examine,  how  induftry 
and  commerce  are  affected  by  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin.  It  is 
evident,  that  arts  and  manufactures  can- 
not be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without 
coin,  Pcrfons  totally  employed  in  any  art 
or  manufaclure  require  wages  daily  or 
weekly^  becaufe  they  muft  go  to  market 
for  every  necelTary  of  life.  The  clothier, 
the  tailor^  the  £bcemaker,  the  gardener, 
the  farmer,  muft  employ  fervants*^  to  pre- 
pare their  goods  for  the  market;  to  whoiD, 
for  chat  reafon^  wages  ought  to  be  regu- 
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an  endlefs  number  of  individuals,  who 
depend  on  each  other  even  for  neceflaries, 
would  be  inextricable  without  a  quantity 
of  circulating  coin.  Money  may  be  juftly 
conceived  to  be  the  oil,  that  lubicrates  all 
the  fprings  and  wheels  of  a  great  machine, 
and  preferves  it  in  motion  *.  Suppofing 
us  now  to  be  provided  with  no  more  of 
that  precious  oil  than  is  barely  fufficient 
for  the  eafy  motion  of  our  induftry  ahd 
manufadlures,  a  diminution  of  the  ne- 
cefTary  quantity  muft  retard  them  :  out 
induftry  and  manufadlures  muft  decay ; 
and  if  we  do  not  confine  the  expence  of 
living  to  crur  prefent  circumftances,  which 
feldom  happens,  the  balance  of  trade  with 
foreign  nations  will  turn  againft  us,  and 
leave  us  no  refource  for  making  the  ba- 
lance equal  but  to  export  our  gold  and  fil-- 

*  Money  cannot  be  juftly  faid  to  be  deficient 
where  there  is  fufficiency  to  purchafe  every  commo- 
dity and  to  pay  for  every  kind  of  labour,  that  is 
wanted.  Any  greater  quantity  is  hurtful  to  com- 
merce, as  will  be  feen  afterward.  But  to  be  forced 
to  contra^  debt  even  when  one  deals  prudently  and 
profitably,  and  confequently  to  be  fubjefted  to  legal 
execution,  is  a  proof,  by  no  means  ambiguous,  of 
fcarcity  of  money  ;  which  till  of  late  was  remark- 
ably the  cafe  in  Scotland. 

VpL.L  T  ver. 
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i^cr.     And  when  we  gre  drained  of  thefe 
pjetals^  farewell  to  arts  and  manufactures  si 
we  ihall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
favages,  which   is,    that   each   individual 
mufl  depend  entirely  on  his  own  labour 
for  procuring  every  neceffary  of  life.    The 
Conlequences   of  the  balance  turning  for 
1IS5  are  at  firft  directly  oppofite  :  but  at  the 
long- ran  come  to  be  the  fame  :    they   are 
fweet  in  the  mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  ftc 
mach.     An  influx  of  riches  by   this  ba- 
lance, roufes  our  aiflivity,     Plenry  of  mo^i 
ney  elevates   our  fpirits,  and  inlpires  an 
appetite  for  pleafure  :   we  indulge  a  tafte 
for  fliow  and  embellifhment ;  become  hqr 
fpitable,  and  refine  upon  the  arts  of  lusu^j 
ly.      Plenty    of    money   is   a  prev^ilin^l 
moti%^e  even  with   the  moft  fedate,  to  asr^ 
crt  then^felves  in  building,  in  hufbandryi 
in  manufa<5hires,  and  in  other  folid   imJ 
provenients.      Such  articles  require  bothl 
hands  and  materials,  the  prices  of  which] 
are  raifed  by  the  additional  demand.    Thw 
labourer  now  whofe  wages  are  thus  r^ifed^' 
i&^^not  fatisfied  with  mere  neceflaries^!  birt 
infifts    fbr  •conveniencies,    the   price  of 
which  alfo  is  raifed  by  the  new  demand. 
In  fhoft^  -wcreafe   of  moneji  r^es    the 
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price  of  every  commodity ;  partly  from 
the  greater  quantity  of  money,  and  part- 
ly from  the  additional  demand  for  fupply^ 
ing  artificial  wants.  Hitherto  a  delight-^ 
ful  view  of  profperous  commerce :  but 
behold  the  remote  confequences.  High 
wages  at  firft  promote  induftry,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  labour :  but  the 
utmofl  exertion  of  labour  is  limited  with- 
in certain  bounds  ;  and  a  perpetual  influx 
of  gold  and  filver  will  not  for  ever  be  atn 
tended  with  a  proportional  quantity  of 
work :  The  price  of  labour  will  rife  ia 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  j  but 
the  produce  will  not  rife  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion ;  and  for  that  reafon  our  manu- 
failures  will  be  dearer  than  formerly. 
Hence  a  difmal  fcene.  The  high  price  at 
home  of  our  manufa<5lures  will  exclude  us 
from  foreign  markets  j  for  if  the  mer*- 
chaat  cannot  draw  there  for  his  goods 
what  he  paid  at  home  with  fome  profit^ 
he  muft  abandon  foreign  commerce  alto-^ 
get  her.  And  what  is  ftill  more  difma], 
we  Ihall  be  deprived  even  of  our  own 
markets  ;  for  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  vigi- 
lance, foreign  commodities,  cheaper  than 
our  owUi  will  be  poured  in  upon  us.  The 
T  2  laft 
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laft  fceme  is  to  be  deprtTcd  of  our  gold 
and  filvcr,  and  reduced  to  the  fame  mi- 
ferable  (late  as  if  the  balance  had  been  a- 
giainft  ns  from  the  beginnings 

However  certain  it  may  be, -that  an  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  of  money  muft  raife 
the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufactures, 
yet  there  is  a  fad;  that  feems  to  contradi6l 
the  propofition,  which  is,  that  in  no  other 
country  are  labour  and  manufadhires  fo 
cheap  as  in  the  two  peninfulas  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Ganges,  tho'  in  no  other 
country  is  there  fuch  plenty  of  money. 
To  account  for  this  lingular  fadl,  political 
writers  fay,  that  money  is  there  amalTed 
by  the  nabobs,  and  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation. This  is  not  fatisfacftory  :  the 
chief  exportation  from  thefe  peninfulas  is 
their  manufactures,  the  price .  of  which 
cdmes  firfl:  to  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer ;  and  how  can  that  happen  without 
raifing  the  price  of  labour  ?  Rice,  it  is 
true,  is  the  food  of  their  labouring  poor ; 
and  an  acre  of  rice  yields  more  food  than 
five  acres  of  wheat :  but  the  cheapnefs  of 
neceflkries,  tho^  it  hath  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  keeping  down  the  price  of  la- 
bour^ tsmnot  keep  it  conftantly  down,. 
'     -  .in 
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itk  oppofition  to  an  overflowing  current  of' 
mol)eJ^  The  populoufn^fs  of  thefe  two 
cotintries  is  a  circum  (lance  totally  over- 
looked. Every  traveller  is  amazed  how 
fijrch  fwarras  of  people  can  find  bread, 
however  ferdle  the  foil  may  be.  Let  us 
examine  that  circumftance,  Qn^  thing  is 
evident,  that  were  the  people  fully  em- 
ployed, there  would  not  be  a  demand  for 
the  tenth  part  of  their  raanufa<5tures.  Here 
then  is  a  country  where  hand- labour  is  a 
drug  for  want  of  employment-  The 
people  at  the  fame  time,  fbber  and  incli- 
ning to  induftry,  are  glad  to  be  employM 
at  any  rate  ;  and  whatever  pittance  is 
gained  by  labour  makes  always  fome  ad- 
dition. Hence  it  is,  that  in  thefe  penirn 
fulas,  fuperfluity  of  hands  overbalancing 
both  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  de- 
mand for  their  manufadures,  ferves  to 
keep  the  price  extremely  low. 

What  is  now  faid  difcovers  an  exception 
to  the  propofition  above  laid  down,  k 
holds  undoubtedly  in  Europe,  and  in  e^ 
very  country  where  there  is  work  formal! 
the  people,  that  an  addition  to  the  circu?* 
lating  coin  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  irianufadurei^:  but  fuch  addition  has 
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DO  fenfible  effedl  in  a  country  where  there 
is  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  who  are  always 
difpofed  to  work  when  they  find  employ- 
ment. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  is  evident,  thatJ 
nnlefs  there  be  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  ma- 
nufadlures  can  never  flourilli  in  a  country 
abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver* 
This  in  eifecl  is  the  cafe  of  Spain  ;  a  cou- 
flant  influx  of  thefe  metals,   raifing  the 
price  of  labour  and  manufa<flures,  has  de-* 
prived  the  Spaniards  of  foreign  markets^ 
and  alfo  of  their  owu  i  they  are  reduced  to 
purchafe  from  ftrangers  even  the  neceila- 
lies  of  life.     What  a  difmal  condition  will 
they  be  reduced  to,  when  their  mines  come 
to  be  eshaufted  !    The  Gold  coail  in  Gui- 
nea has  its  name  from  the  plenty  of  gold 
that  is  found  there.     As  it  is  wafhed  from 
the  hills  with  the  foil  in  fm^ll  quantities, 
every  one  is  on  the  watch  for  it  j  and  the 
people  like  gamefters  defpile  every  other 
occupation.      They  are  accordingly  lazy 
and  poon     The  kingdom  of  Fidah  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  gold, 
is  populous :    the  people  are  induflrious, 
deal  in  many  branches  of  manufadurcf, 
and  are  all  in  eafy  circumftances. 

To 
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To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  which  is 
of  great  importance,  I  enter  more  minute- 
ly into  the  condition  of  Spain.  The  rough 
materials  of  filk,  wool,  and  iron,  are  pro- 
duced there  more  perfect  than  in  any  o- 
tlier  country  ;  and  yet  flour  idling  manu- 
fadures  of  thefe,  would  be  ruinous  co  it  in 
its  prefent  ftate.  Let  us  only  fuppofe^ 
that  Spain  itfelf  could  furnifh  all  the  com- 
modities that  are  demanded  in  its  Ame- 
rican territories  ;  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequeuce  ?  The  gold  and  filver  produced 
l>y  that  trade  w^ould  circulate  in  Spain ; 
money  would  become  a  drug :  labour 
and  mauu failures  would  rife  to  a  high 
price ;  and  every  necellary  of  life,  not 
excepting  manufactures  of  filk,  wool,  * 
and  iron,  would  be  fmuggled  into  Spain^ 
the  high  price  there  being  fufficient  to  o- 
verbalance  every  rilk :  Spain  would  be  left 
without  induflry,  and  without  people, 
Spain  was  a(5lually  in  the  flourilhing  ilate 
here  fuppofed  when  America  was  difco- 
vered:  the  American  gold  and  filler  mines 
enflamed  the  difcafe  j  and  confequently  w^as 
the  greateft  misfortune  that  ever  befel  that 
once  potent  kingdom.  The  exportation 
pf  our  filver  coin  to  the  Eafl  indies,  fo 

loudly 
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loudly  exclaim'd  againfl  by  fhallow  poli- 
ticians^ is  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  moft 
fubflantial  blelling :  it  keeps  tip  the  value 
of  filver,  and  confequently  lefTens  the  Ta- 
iae  of  labour  and  of  goods,  which  enables 
us  to  maintain  our  place  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.  Were  there  no  drain  for  our  filver, 
its  quantity  in  our  continent  would  fink 
its  value  fo  much  as  to  render  the  Ame- 
rican mines  unprofitable*  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  flow  of  money  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  many  mines  in  the  Weft  Indies 
are  given  up,  becaufe  they  aifbrd  not  the 
expence  of  working ;  and  were  the  Taluc 
of  filver  in  Europe  brought  much  lower, 
the  whole  filver  mines  in  the  Weft  Indies 
would  be  abandoned.  Thus  our  Eaft-Iu-* 
dia  commerce,  which  is  thought  ruinous 
by  many  becaufe  it  is  a  drain  to  much  of 
our  filver,  is  for  that  very  reafon  profit- 
able to  all.  The  Spaniards  profit  by  im- 
porting it  into  Europe  j  and  other  nations 
profit,  by  receiving  it  for  their  manufac- 
tures. 

How  ignorantly  do  people  ftruggle  a- 

gainft  the  neceflary  chain  of  caufes  and 

effedls  1     If  money  do  not   overflow,  *  a 

commerce  in  which  die  imports  exceed 
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m  value  the  exports^  will  foon  drain  a  nation 
of  money,  and  put  an  end  to  its  iaduftry. 
Commercial  nations  for  tbatreafon  ftruggle 
hard  for  the  balance  of  trade ;  and  they 
fondly  imagine^  that  it  cannot  be  too  ad- 
vantageous. If  greatly  advantageous  to 
them,  it  muft  in  the  fame  proportion  be 
difadvantageous  to  thofe  they  deal  with  ; 
which  proves  equally  minous  to  both. 
They  forefee  indeed,  but  tvithout  concern, 
immediate  ruin  to  thofe  they  deal  with  ; 
but  they  have  no  inclination  to  forefee, 
that  ultimately  it  muft  prove  equally  rui- 
nous to  themfelves.  It  appears  the  in-* 
tention  of  Providence,  that  all  nations 
fhouid  benefit  by  commerce  as  by  fun- 
fhine  ;  and  it  is  Jo  ordered,  that  an  une- 
qual balance  is  prejudicial  to  the  gainers 
as  well  as  to  the  lofers  :  the  latter  are  im- 
mediate fufferers  ;  but  no  lefs  fo  ultimate- 
ly are  the  former.  This  is  one  remarkable 
iijilance,  among  many,  of  providential 
wifdom  in  condudling  human  affairs,  in-^ 
dependent  of  the  will  of  man,  and  fre- 
quently againft  his  Will,  An  ambitious 
nation,  placed  advantageoufly  for  trade^ 
would  willingly  engrofs  all  to  themfelves, 
and  reduce  their  neighbours  to  be  hewers 
Vol,  I.  U  of 
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of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  an 
invincible  bar  is  oppofed  to  fuch  ambi- 
tion, making  an  overgrown  commerce  the 
means  of  its  own  deftrudlion.  The  com- 
mercial balance  held  by  the  hand  of  Pro- 
▼idence,  is  never  permitted  to  preponde- 
rate much  to  one  fide  ;.  and  every  nation 
partakes,  or  may  partake,  of  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Engrofling  is  bad  policy : 
men  are  prompted,  both  by  intereft  and 
duty,  to  fecond  the  plan  of  Providence ; 
and  to  preferve,  as  near  as  poflible,  equa- 
lity in  the  balance  of  trade.    . 

Upon  thefe  principles,  a  wife  people, 
having  acquired  a  ftock  of  money  fufficient 
for  an  extenfive  commerce,  will  tremble 
at  a  balance  too  advantageous  :  they  will 
reft  fatisfied  with  an  equal  balance,  which 
is  the  golden  mean.  A  hurtful  balance 
may  be  guarded  againft  by  induftry  and 
frugality :  but  by  what  means  is  a  balance 
too  favourable  to  be  guarded  againft  ? 
With  refpecl  to  that  queftion,.  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  a  country 
that  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  maau- 
fadures,  but  the  quantity  in  circulation  ;. 
and  may  not  that  quantity  be  regulated  by 
the  ftatc,  permitting  coinage  as  far  only 

as 
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as  is  beneficial  to  its  manufadlures  ?  Let 
the  regifters  of  foreign  mints  be  carefully 
watched,  in  order  that  our  current  cdin 
may  not  exceed  that  of  our  induftrious 
neighbours.  Th^re  will  always  be  a  de- 
mand for  the  furplus  of  our  bullion,  tSir^ 
ther  to  be  expcwrted  as  a  commodity,  or  to 
be  purchafed  at  home  for  plate :  which  can- 
not be  too  much  encouraged,  being  ready 
at  every  crifis  to  be  coined  for  public  fer- 
vice.  *  The  fenjaitc  of  Genoa  has  wifely 
burdened  porcelane  with  a  heavy  tax,  be- 
ing a  foreign  luxury  ;  but  it  has  no  lefe 
wifely  left  gold  and  filver  plate  free; 
which  we  moft  uawifely  have  loaded  with 
^  duty  "^. 

The  accumulating  money  in  the  public 
treafury,  anciently  the  pradice  of  every 
prudent  monarch,  prevents  fuperfluity. 
Lies  there  any  good  objedlion  againft  that 
pradlice,  in  a  trading  nation  where  gold 
and  filver  flow  in  with  impetuofity  ?  A 
great  fum  locked  by  up  a  frugal  king, 
Henry  VII.  of  England  for  example,  lef- 
fens  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  : 
profufiou  in  a  fucceflbr,  which  was  the 

*  That  duty  is  wifely  taken  away  by  a  late  aft. 

U  2  cafe 
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cafe  with  Henry  VIIL  is  a  fpxir  to  indu- 
ftry,  iimilar  to  the  influx  of  gold  and  fil» 
ytr  from  the  new  world.     The  canton  of 
Bern,  by  locking  up  money  in  its  trea- 
fury,  poffefles  die  miraculous  art  of  re- 
conciling immenfe  wealth  with  frugality 
and  cheap  labour.     A  climate  not  kindly^ 
and  a  foil  not  naturally  fertile,  enured  the 
inhabitants  to  temperance  and  to  virtue,- 
Pacriotifm  is  their  ruling  paflioo ;    they 
confider  themfelves  as  children  of  the  re-? 
public  ;  are  fond  of  ferving  their  mother  j 
and   hold   themfelYes   fufficient^y  recom- 
penfed  by   the  privilege  of  ferving  her^ 
The  public  revenue  greatly  exceeds  the  e^- 
pence  of  government :  they  carefully  lock 
np  the  furplus  for  purchaling  land  when 
a   proper  opportunity   offers ;    which   is 
a  fluning  proof  of  their  difintereftednefe 
as  well  as  of  their  wifdom.     By  that  poli- 
tic meafure,  much  more  than  by  war,  the 
canton  of  Bern^  from  a  ver}'  flender  ori- 
gin,  is  now  far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  o- 
ther  cantorts  in  extent  of  territory.     But 
t  in  what  other  part  of  the  globe  are  ther& 
to  be  found  minifters  of  flate,  moderate 
and  dilinterefled  like  the  citizens  of  Bern  ! 
Jr  ;h?  hapds  ef  ^  Bri^iflb  miniftry,  the 
'  ^  ^eateft 
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greateft  treafure  would  vanifiiinthe  twink* 
iing  of  ail  eye  ;  and  do  more  mifchief  by 
aiigmeating  money  in  circulation  above 
wbat  is  lalutary,  than  formerly  it  did 
good  by  confinixig  it  within  moderate 
bounds.  But  againlt  fuch  a  meafure  there 
lies  an  obje£lion  ftill  more  weighty  than 
its  being  an  ineffeifhial  remedy ;  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  prince  it  would 
prove  dangerous  to  liberty. 

If  the  foregoing  meafures  be  not  reiifli-* 
ed,  I  can  difcover  no  other  means  for  pre-*^ 
ferving  our  ftation  in  foreign  markets, 
but  a  bounty  on  exportation.  The  lum 
would  be  great :  but  the  prefer ving  oup 
induftry  and  manufadlures  and  the  pre-*^ 
venting  an  influx  of  foreign  manufacSures, 
cannot  be  purchafed  too  dear.  At  the 
fame  time,  a  bounty  on  exportation  would 
not  be  an  unfupportable  load ;  on  the  con- 
trary, fuperfluity  of  wealth,  procured  by 
a  balance  conftantly  favourable,  would 
make  the  load  abundantly  eafy,  A  proper 
bounty  would  balance  the  growing  price 
of  labour  and  materials  at  home,  and  keep 
open  the  foreign  market-  By  negledtitig 
that  falutary  meafure,  the  Dutch  have  loft 
all  th?ir  ncianufai^reSj  a  negkd  that  has 

greatly 
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greatly  benefited  both  England  and  France, 
The  Dutch  indeed  a<5l  prudently  in  with- 
holding that  benefit  as  much  as  poflible 
from  their  powerful  neighbours  :  to  pre- 
vent purchafing  from  them,  they  confume 
the  nianufa^lures  of  India. 
.  The  manufaftures  of  Spain,  once  exten- 
sive, have  been  extirpated  by  their  gold 
and  filver  mines.  Authors  afcribe  to  the 
iame  caufe  die  decline  of  their  agriculture  j 
but  erroneoully :  on  the  contrary,  fuper- 
fluity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favourable  tQ 
agriculture,  by  raifing  the  price  of  its  pro- 
dudions.  It  raifes  aUb,  it  is  true^  the 
price  of  labour ;  bnt  that  additional  ex- 
pence  is  far  from  balancing  the  profit 
made  by  high  prices  of  whatever  the 
ground  produces,  Too  much  wealth  in* 
deed  is  apt  to  make  the  tenant  prefs  into  a 
higher  rank :  but  that  is  eafily  prevented 
by  a  proper  heightening  of  the  rent,  fo  as 
always  to  confine  the  tenant  within  his 
Owm  fphere, 

As  gold  and  filver  are  efifential  to  conx- 
merce^  foreign  and  dometlic,  feveral  com- 
mercial nations  have  endeavoured  mofl:  ab- 
furdly  to  bar  tlie  exportation  by  penal 
laws  ;  forgetting  that  gold  and  filver  will 
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never  be  exported  while  the  balance  of 
trade  is  on  their  fide,  and  that  they  muft 
neceflkriljr  be  exported  when  the  balance 
is  againfl  them*  Neither  do  they  confider, 
that  if  a  people  continue  induflrious,  they 
cannot  be  long  afflicted  with  an  unfavour- 
able balance  j  for  the  value  of  money,  ri- 
fing  in  proportion  to  its  fcarcity,  will 
lower  the  price  of  their  manufa(5lare&^  and 
promote  exportation :  the  balance  will  turn 
in  their  favour  ;  and  money  will  flow  in, 
till  by  plenty  its  value  be  reduced  to  a  par 
with  that  of  neighbouring  nations^ 

It  is  an  important  queftion.  Whether  a 
bank  upon  the  whole  be  friendly  to  com- 
merce. It  is  undoubtedly  a  fpur  to  in- 
duftry,  like  a  new  influx  of  money  :  but 
then,  like  fuch  influx,  it  raifes  the  price  of 
labour  and  of  manufaftures.  Weighing 
thefe  two  facfts  in  a  juft  balance,  the  refult 
feems  to  be,  that  in  a  country  where  mo- 
ney is  fcarce,  a  bank  properly  conftituted 
is  a  great  blefling,  as  it  in  efiedl  increafes 
the  quantity  of  money,  and  promotes  in- 
duftry  and  manufadlures  ;  but  that  in  a 
country  that  pofTefles  money  fuflicient  for 
extenfive  commercci  the  only  bank  that 
wil!  not  injure  foreign  commerce,  is  what 

is 
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is  erefted  for  fupplying  the  merchant  with 
ready  money  by  difcoimting  bills.  At  the 
fame  time,  much  caution  and  circumfpec- 
tion  is  neceffary  with  refped  to  banks  of 
both  kinds.  A  bant  creeled  for  difcovmt-' 
ing  bills,  ought  to  be  confined  to  bills  real- 
ly granted  in  the  cdurfe  of  commerce  ;  re- 
jefting  fidlitious  bills  drawn  merely  for 
procuring  a  loan  of  money.  And  with  re- 
fpe<5i:  to  a  bank  purpofely  erected  for  lend- 
ing monev,  there  is  great  danger  of  ex- 
tending credit  too  far;  not  only  with  re- 
fpeA  to  the  bank  itfelf,  but  with  refpe(5l  to 
the  nation  in  general,  by  raifing  the  price 
of  labour  and  of  manufa^flures,  which  is 
the  never- failing  refult  of  too  great  plenty 
of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper. 

The  different  effedls  of  plenty  and  fear- 
city  of  money,  have  not  efcaped  that 
penetrating  genius,  the  fovereign  of 
Pruflia.  Money  is  not  fo  plentiful  in 
his  dominions  as  to  make  it  neceiTary 
to  withdraw  a  quantity  by  heaping  up 
treafure.  He  indeed  always  retains  in 
his  treafury  fix  or  feven  millions  Sterling 
for  anfv^rering  unforefeen  demands :  but 
being  fenfible  that  the  withdrawing  from 
circulation  any  larger  fum  would  be  pre* 
1  judicial 
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judicial  to  commerce,  every  farthing  faved 
from  the  neceflary  expence  of  government, 
is  Uid  out  upon  buildings,  Updn  operas/ 
upon  any  thing  rather  than  cramp  cir^u- 
latioii.  In  that  kingdom,  a  bank  glfta- 
blifhed  for  lending  money  would  promotcf ' 
Induftry  and  manufa(5lures; 
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Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Artu 

SECTION     L 

Ufeful  Jrts. 

SOme  ufeful  arts  muft  be  nearly  coeval 
with  the  human  race  ;  for  food, 
cloathing,  and  habitation,  even  in  their 
original  fimplicity,  require  fome  art.  Ma- 
ny other  arts  are  of  fuch  antiquity  as  to 
place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of 
tradition.  Several  have  gradually  crept 
into  exiftence,  vsrithout  an  inventor.  The 
bufy  mind  hov^ever,  accuftomed  to  a  be- 
ginning in  things,  cannot  reft  till  it  find 
or  imagine  a  beginning  to  every  art.  Bac- 
chus is  faid  to  have  invented  veine ;  and 
Staphylus,  the  mixing  veater  with  wine. 
The  bow  and  arrow  are  afcribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Scythos,  fon  of  Jupiter,  tho'  a 
weapon  all  the  world  over.  Spinning  is  fo 
ufeful,    that  it  muft  be  honoured  with 
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fome  illuftrious  inventor :  it  was  afcribe4 
by  the  Egyptians  to  their  goddefs  Ifis ;  by 
the  Greeks  to  Minerva  ;  by  the  Peruvians 
to  Mama  EUa,  wife  to  their  firft  fovereign 
Mango  Capac ;  and  by  the  Chinefe  to  the 
virife  of  their  Emperor  Yao.  Mark  here 
by  the  wray  a  connedlion  of  ideas  :  fpin- 
ning  is  a  female  occupation,  and  it  mufl 
have  had  a  female  inventor  *, 

In  the  hunter-ftate,  men  are  w^holly 
employ'd  upon  the  procuring  food,  cloa- 
thingj  habitation  J  and  other  necelTaries  j 
and  have  no  tinie  nor  zeal  for  fludying 
conveniencies.  The  eafe  of  the  fhepherd- 
flate  affords  both  time  and  inclination  for 
ufeful  arts  j  which  are  greatly  promoted 
by  numbers  who  are  relieved  by  agricul- 
ture from  bodily  labour :  the  foil,  by  gra- 
dual improvements  in  hufbandry,  affords 
plenty  virith  lefs  labour  than  at  firft ;  and 

♦  The  Ilinois  are  mduftrious  above  aO  their  A- 
inerlcan  neighbours^  Their  womea  are  neat-hand-i 
^  I  they  fpin  the  wool  of  their  horned  cattle,  which 
is  as  fine  as  that  of  Englifh  ihcep*  The  fluiFs  made 
of  It  arc  dyed  black,  yellowi  or  red,  and  cut  into 
garments  fewcd  with  roc -buck  fiaews*  Aftei;  dry- 
ing thefe  iincws  m  the  fun,  and  beating  them,  they 
draw  out  threads  as  white  and  fine  as  any  that  arc 
fiade  of  fiax,  but  much  tougher. 

X  2  the 
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the  fiirplus  hands  arc  employed,  firft,  in 
ufeful  arts,  and,  next»  in  thoferof  amufe*- 
naent.  -Arts  accordingly  make  the  qnick- 
ell;,  progrefe  in  a  fertile  foil,  which  pro- 
duces plenty  with  little  labour.  Arts 
flouriflied  early  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea, 
countries  extremely  fertile. 

When  men,  who  originally  lived  in 
caves  like  fome  wild  animals,  began  to 
think  of  a  more  conunpdious  habitation, 
their  firft  houies  were  extremely  fimplie  ; 
vntne&  thoie  of  the  Canadian  favages, 
than  which  none  can  be  more  fitnple,  e- 
ven  at  prefent.  Their  houfes,  fays  Char- 
leyoix,  are  built  with  lefs  art,  neatnefs, 
and  folidity,  than  thofe  of  the  beavers  ; 
having  neither  chimneys  nor  windows  :  a 
hole  only  is  left  in  the  roof,  for  admitting 
light  and  emitting  fmoke.  That  hole 
muft  be  flopped  when  it  rains  or  fnows  5 
and  of  courie  the  fire  is  put  out,  that  the 
inhabits* nts  may  not  be  fiifled  with  fmoke. 
To  have  pafled  fo  many  ages  in  that  man- 
ner without  thinking  of  any  improve- 
ment, ihows  how  greatly  men  are  influ- 
enced by  cuflom.  The  blacks  of  Jamaica 
are  ftill  more  rude  in  their  buildings : 
their  huts  are  eredled  vrithout  even  a  hole 
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in  the  roof;  and  accordingly  at  home  they 
breathe  nothing  but  fmoke. 

Revenge    produced   earljr    hoftile  wea- 
pons.    The  club  and  the  dart  are  obvioug 
iiwentions  :  not  fo  the  bow  and  arrow  * 
and  for  that  reafon  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
how  that  weapon  came  to  be  univerfal. 
As  iron  differs   from  other  metals,  being 
feldom  found  pure,    it  was  a   late  difco- 
very;  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  fpears^  darts, 
and  arrows,  were  headed  with  brafs,    Me- 
neftheus,  who  fucceeded  Thefeus  in  the 
kingdom  ot  Athens^  and  led  fifty  fhips  to 
the  iiege  of  Troy,  was   reputed  the  fir  ft 
who  marfhalled  an  army  in  battle-array. 
Inftruments  of  defence  are   made  necef- 
fary  by  thofe  of  offence.     Trunks  of  trees, 
interlaced  with   branches,  and  fupported 
with  earth,  made  the  firft  fortifications  ; 
to  which  fucceeded  a  wall  finifhed  with  a 
parapet  for  Ihooting  arrows  at  befiegers.  As 
a  parapet  covers  but  half  of  the  body,  holes 
wxre  left  in  the  wall  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
no  larger  than  to  give  paffage  to  an  arrow, 
Beliegers  had  no  remedy  bat  to  beat  down 
the  wall :   a  battering  ram  was  firft   ufed 
by   Pericles    the  Athenian,  and  perfected 
by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  Cege  of  Gadeg, 

To 
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To  oppofe  that  formidable  machioc,  the 
wall  was  built  with  advanced  parapets  for 
throwing  ftones  and  fire  upon  the  entmy^ 
which  kept  him  at  a  diftance*  A  woodca 
booth  upon  wheels,  and  pufhed  clofe  to 
the  wall,  fecured  the  men  who  wrought 
the  battering  ram.  This  invention  was 
rendered  ineffectual^  by  furrounding  the 
wall  with  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  Be- 
fiegers  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  in- 
venting engines  for  throwing  ftones  and 
javelins  wpon  thofe  who  occupied  the  ad- 
vanced parapets,  in  order  to  give  oppor^H 
tunity  for  filUng  up  the  ditch  ;  and  an-^ 
cient  hiftories  expatiate  upon  the  powerfu^^ 
operation  of  the  catapult^  and  balifta^B 
Thefe  engines  fuggefted  a  new  invention 
for  defence  :  inftead  of  a  circular  wall,  it 
was  built  with  falient  angles,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  faw,  in  order  that  one  part  might 
flank  another*  That  form  of  a  wall  was 
afterward  improved,  by  raifing  round 
towers  upon  the  falient  angles ;  and  the 
towers  were  improved  by  making  them 
iquare.  The  ancients  had  no  occafion  for 
^ny  form  more  complete,  being  fufficienl^ 
for  defending  againft  all  the  miffile  wea- 
pons at  that  time  known.     The  invention 
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of  cannon  required  a  variation  in  milicary 
architedlure.  The  firft  cannons  were 
made  of  iron  bars,  forming  a  concave  cy- 
linder, united  by  lings  of  copper,  Tlie 
firft  cannon-balls  were  of  ftone,  which 
required  a  very  large  aperture.  A  cannon 
was  reduced  to  a  fmaller  fize^  by  ufing 
iron  for  balls  inftead  of  ftone ;  and  that 
deftruftive  engine  was  perfec^led  by  ma- 
king it  of  caft  metal.  To  refift  its  force,  ba- 
ftions  were  invented,  horn-works,  crown- 
workS|  half-moons,  &c,  &c. ;  and  mili- 
tary architecture  became  a  fyftem,  go- 
verned  by  principles  and  general  rules. 
But  all  in  vain  :  it  has  indeed  produced 
fortifications  that  have  made  fieges  hor- 
ridly bloody ;  but  artillery  at  the  fame 
time  has  been  carried  to  fach  perfedion, 
and  the  art  of  attack  fo  improved,  that  no 
fortification^  it  is  thought,  can  be  render- 
ed impregnable.  The  only  impregnable 
defence,  is  good  neighbourhood  among 
weak  princes,  ready  to  unite  whenever 
one  of  them  is  attacked  by  fuperior  force. 
And  nothing  tends  more  effectually  to 
promote  fuch  union,  than  conftant  expe- 
rience that  fortifications  cannot  be  relied 
on. 

With 
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With  refpe<5l  to  naval  arcKite<5lure,,  the 
firft  veflels  were  beams  joined  together, 
and   covered  with   planks,  pufhed    alon| 
with  poles  in  {hallow  water,  and   in  deep 
water   drawn   by   animals  on  the  fhore. 
To  thele   fucceeded  trunks  of  trees  cut 
hollow,  termed  by  the  Greeks  monox^lcs^^J 
The  next  were  planks  joined  together  iaH 
form  of  a  monoxyle.      The  thought  of 
imitating  a  fifh  advanced  naval  architec- 
ture,    A  prow  was  conflrucflcd  in  imita- 
tipn  of  the  head,  a  flern  with  a  moveable 
helm  in   imitation  of  the  tail,  and  oars 
in  imitaticn  of  the  fins.     Sails  were  atlaft 
added  ;  which  invention  w^as  fo  early  tt|a^ 
the  contriver   is  unkinown.      Before  .the 
year  1545,  lliips  of  war  in  England  j^^ 
no   port- holes   for  guns,    as   at   prefeni^; 
they  had  only  a  few  cannon  placed  on  thf 
upper  deck*  ^^ 

When  Homer  compofed  his  poems,  at 
lea  ft  during  the  Trojan  war,  the  Qreek^ 
had  not  acquired  the  art  of  gelding  cattle: 
they  eat  the  fleih  of  bulls  and  of  rams* 
Kings  and  princes  killed  and  cooked  their 
victuals  :  fpoons,  forks,  table-cloths,  nafH 
kins^  were  unknown*  They  fed  fittingi 
the  cuflom  of  reclining  upon  beds  being 
2  afterward 
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aftei^wrard  copied  from  Afia ;  and,  like  o- 
ther  Hivages^  tliey  were  great  eaters,  Ac 
the  time  mentioned,  they  had  ndt  chim- 
neys, nor  candles,  nor  lamps.  Torches 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  Horner^  but 
lamps  n^ver :  a  vafe  was  placed  upon  a 
tripod  J  in  which  was  burnt  dry  wood  for 
giving  light.  Locks  and  keys  were  riot 
Common  at  that  time.  Bundles  were  fe- 
cured  with  ropes  intricately  combined  [a] ; 
and  hence  the  famous  Gordian  knot* 
Shoes  and  (lockings  were  not  early  known 
among  them,  nor  buttons,  nor  ikddlcs, 
nor  ftirrups.  Plutarch  reports,  that  Grac- 
chus caufed  (tones  to  be  eretfled  along  the 
high-^ways  leading  from  Rome,  for  the 
convenience  of  mounting  a  horfej  for  at 
that  time  flirrups  were  unknown  in  Rome^ 
tho'  an  obvious  invention.  Lineii  for 
fhirts  was  not  ufed  in  Rome  for  many 
years  after  the  government  became  defpp- 
tic*  Even  fa  late  as  the  eighth  century, 
k  was  not  common  in  Europe.  We  are 
informed  by  Herodotus^  that  the  Lydiahs 
were  reputed  to  be  the  firfl  who  coined 
gold  and  filv^er  money.  This  was  proba^ 
bly  after  the  Trojan  war  ;  for  during  that 
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war  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  traiEcked  by 
barter,  as  Homer  relates  :  Priam  weighs 
out  the  ten  talents  of  gold  which  were  the 
ranfom  of  his  fon's  body* 

Thales^  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece,  about  fix  hundred  years  before 
Chrift,  invented  the  following  method  for 
meafuring  the  height  of  an  Egyptian  py- 
ramid. He  watched  the  progrefs  of  the 
fun,  till  his  body  and  its  fliadow  were  of 
the  fiime  length ;  and  at  that  inftant  niea- 
fured  the  Ihadow  of  the  pyramid,  whieh^ 
confequently  gave  its  height.  Amaiis* 
King  of  Egypt,  prefent  at  the  operation^ 
thought  it  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius ; 
and  the  Greeks  admired  it  highly,  Geo-^ 
me  try  mnft  have  been  in  its  cradle  at  that 
time,  Anaximandcr,  fame  ages  before 
Chrift,  made  the  tirll  map  of  the  eaith,  as- 
far  as  then  known.  About  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  eentiir)%  fpetftacles  for  affifUng 
the  fight  were  Invented  by  Alexander 
Spina,  a  monk  of  Pifa,  So  ufeful  an  in- 
Tantion  cannot  be  too  much  extolled.  At 
a  period  of  life  when  the  judgement  is  in 
niatiuity  and  reading  is  of  great  benefit^ 
the  eyes  begin  to  grow  dim.  One  cannot 
help  pitying  the  condition  of  bookifli  men 

before 
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before  that  invention  ;    many  of  whom 

tiiuft  have  had  their  fight  greatly  impair- 

^,  while  their  appetite  for  reading  was 


^in  vigour. 


The   origin    and    progrefs   of    writing 
make  a  capital  article  in   the  hiftory  of 
arts-.     To  write,  or,   in   other   words^    to 
exhibit  thoughts  to  the  eye,  was  early  at- 
rempted  in  Egypt  by  hieroglyphics.     iJut 
thefe  were  not  confined  to  Egypt :    figures 
compofed  of  painted  feathers  were  nlcd  in 
Mexico  to  exprels  ideas ;  and  by  fuch   fi- 
gures Montezuma  received  intelligence  of 
-the   Spanilli   invalion  :    in  Peru^  the  only 
arithmetical  figures  known  were  knots  of 
various  colours,  which  ferved   to  cafl  up 
accounts.     The   fecond  flep  naturally  ia 
the  progrefs  of  the  arc  of  writmg,  is,  to 
reprefeiit  each  word  by  a  mark,  termed  a 
hth?\  which  is  the  Chinefe  way  of  wri- 
ting:    they   have   about  ij,ooo   of  tlxefe 
marks  or  letters  in  coninion  ule  ;    and  in 
matters   of  fcience,    they    employ   to  tlie 
jiumber  of  60,000,     Our  way  is  far  more 
e^fy  and  commodious ;    intlead  of  marks 
0^  letters  for  words,  which   are  infmice, 
we  reprefent   by  marks  or  letters,  the  ar- 
«uculate  founds  that  compofe  words  ;  thefe 
Y  2  foundfi 
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founds  exceed  not  thirty  in  number  ;  aiicj 
confequently  the  fame  number  of  mark* 
or  letters  arc  fufficient  for  writing.  It 
was  a  lucky  movemeqt  to  pafs  at  one  ftep 
from  hieroglyphics,  the  moft  imperfeiSt 
mode  of  writing,  to  letters  reprefetiting 
founds,  the  moft  p^rfedt ;  for  ^here  is  nq 
appearance  that  the  Chiqefe  mode  was  e-? 
yer  pradlisM  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
With  us,  the  learning  to  read  is  fb  eafy  as 
to  be  acquired  in  childhood  ;  and  we  are 
ready  for  the  fciences  as  foon  as  the  mind 
is  ripe  for  them  :  the  Chinefe  mode,  ot\ 
the  contrary,  is  an  unfurmountable  ob-f 
ftrudlion  to  knowledge  ;  becaufe,  it  being 
the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  read  with  eafe, 
no  time  remains  for  ftudying  the  fciences. 
Our  ca/e  was  in  forae  meafure  the  fame  at 
the  reftoration  of  learning  r  it  required  an 
age  to  be  familiarized  with  Greek  and  La- 
tin ;  and  too  little  time  remained  for  ga- 
,  thering  knowledge  from  books  compofed 
in  thefe  languages.  The  Ghinefe  ftand 
upon  a  more  equnl  footing  with  refpedl  to 
^rts  ;  for  thefe  may  be  acquired  by  imi-^ 
tation  or  oral  inftrucflion,  without  books. 
The  art  of  writing  with  letters  repre- 
.  fenting  founds,    is   of  all  invention?  the 
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moft  important,  and  the  leaft  obvlons;  ^ 
The  way  of  writiHg  ia  China  makes  fa 
naturally  the  fecond  itep  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  art,  that  our  good  fortune  in  Humb- 
ling upon  a  way  fo  much  more  perfedl 
cannot  be  fufficiently  admlrecl,  when  to 
it  we  are  indebted  for  our  fuperioriry  in 
literature  above  the  Chinefe.  Their  way 
of  writing  will  for  ever  continue  an  unfur*^ 
mountable  obftruclion  to  fcience ;  for  it 
is  fo  ri vetted  by  inveterate  praclice,  that 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  greater  to  make 
them  change  their  language  than  their 
letters.  Hieroglyphics  were  a  fort  of  wri- 
ting, Kb  mi  ferably  imperfetfl,  as  to  make 
every  improvement  welcome  j  but  ajs  the 
Chinefe  make  a  tolerable  ftiift  with  their 
own  letters,  they  never  dream  of  any  im- 
provement, Hence  it  m^y  be  pronounced 
with  great  certainty,  that  in  China,  the 
fciences,  tho*  i\i\l  in  iutancy,  will  never 
arrive  at  maturity* 

There  is  no  appearance  that  writing  was 
known  in  Greece  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  ;  for  in  none  of  his  works  is  thero 
any  mention  of  it*  This,  it  is  true>  is 
tut  negative  evidence  ;  but  negative  evi-- 
ijfnce  mud  always  command  our  affent* 

wher^ 
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where  no  pofitive  evidence  ftands  in  oppo- 
iition.  if  it  was  known,  it  mull  have  been 
newly  introduced  ;  and  nfed  probably  ta 
record  laws,  reiigious  precepts,  or  other 
ihorc  compofitlons.  Ciphers,  invented  ia 
Hindoflan,  were  brought  into  France  from 
Arabia  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  a|*t  of  printing  made  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  learning.  In  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror  books  were  extremely 
fcarce.  Grace  Countefs  of  Aujou  paid  for 
a  colIe6:ion  of  homilies  two  hundred  fheep^ 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  another  of  rye,  and  a 
third  of  naiUet,  befide  a  number  of  martre 
ikins, 

Hufbandry  made  a  progrcfs  from  Egypt 
to  Greeuie,  and  from  Afric  to  Italy,  Ma^ 
go  J  a  Carthaginian  General,  compofed 
twenty-eight  books  upon  hufbandry,  which 
were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  order  of  the 
Roman  fcnate.  From  thefe  fine  and  fertile 
countries,  it  made  its  way  to  colder  and 
lefs  kindly  climates.  According  to  that 
progrefs,  agrieulture  muft  have  been  prac- 
tiled  more  early  in  France  than  in  Bri- 
tain ;  find  yet  the  Englifli  at  prefent  make 
a  greater  figure  in  that  art  than  the  French, 
inferiority  in   foil   and  climate  notwith- 

finding* 
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ftanding*  Before  huibandry  became  aa 
art  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
French  noblefle  had  deferted  the  country^ 
fond  of  fociety  in  a  town- life.  Landed 
gentlemen  in  England,  more  rough  and 
dehghting  more  in  hunting  and  other 
coiintry-amufements^  found  leifure  to  prac- 
tife  agricukure.  Skill  in  tha^t  art  proceed- 
ed from  them  to  their  tenants,  who  now 
profecute  hufbandry  with  fuccefs,  tho* 
their  landlords  have  generally  betaken 
themfelves  to  a  town-life. 

When  Ga:rar  invaded  Britain,  agricul- 
ture was  unknown  in  the  inner  parts  :  the 
inhabitants  fed  upon  milk  and  lleih,  and 
were  cloathed  with  fldns.  HoUinihed, 
who  wrote  in  the  period  of  Qiieen  Klifk- 
bech,  defcribes  the  radencfs  ot  the  prece- 
ding generation  in  the  arts  of  life  :  *'  There 
*'  were  very  few  chimneys  even  in  ca- 
*'  pital  towns  :  the  fire  was  laid  to  the 
*^  wall^  and  the  fmoke  iflued  out  at  the 
**  roof^  or  door,  or  window.  The  hou- 
**  fes  were  w^attled  and  plaiflered  over 
*'  with  clay  ;  and  all  the  furniture  and  u- 
tenfils  werp  of  wood.  Ilie  people  Ilept 
on  llraw-pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood 
fer  a  pillow  "     Henry  IL  of  France^  at 
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the  marriage  of  the  Duchefs  of  Savoy^ 
Wore  the  firft  filk  (lockings  that  were  made 
in  France!.     Queen'  Elifabeth|   the  third 
year  of  her  reign^  received  in  a  prcfent  a 
pair  of  black  filk  knit  (lockings  ;  and  Dr 
Howel  reports,  that  (he  never  wore  cloth 
ho(e  any  more.    Before  the  conqued,  there 
was  a  timber  bridge  Upon  the  Thames  be-* 
tweeri  London  and  Southwark,  which  vras 
i*epaired  by  King  William  Rufus,  and  was 
burnt  by  accident  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
ann.  1 176.     At  that  time  a  ftone  bridge  iit 
place  of  it  was  projeded,  but  not  fini(hed 
till  the  year  1212.      The   bridge   Notre- 
Dame  over  the  Seine  in  Paris,  was  firft  of 
wood.     It  fell  down  anno  1499;  ^^^  ^^ 
there  was  not  in  France  a  man  who  would 
undertake  to  rebuild  it  of  ftone,  an  Italian 
Cordelier  was  employ'd,  whofe  name  was 
^oconde^  the  fame  upon  whom  Sanazarius 
ttiade  the  following  pun :  ^ 

.  Jocondus  geminum  impofuit  tibi^  Sequana^  pontem  \ 
Hiinc  tujure  potes  dicere  pdntrficem. 

Two  Genoe(e,  Stephen  Turquet  and  Bai'-* 
tholomew  Narres,  laid  in  the  1536  the 
foundation  of  the  filk-manufadlure  at  Ly- 
QOSu  The  art  of  making  glais  was  impoTt- 
1  ed 
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ed  from  France  into  England  ann.  674,  for 
lithe  ufe  of  monafteries.    Glafs  windows  in 
'i  private    houfes   were    rare    even    in    the 
/^twelfth  century,  and  held  to  be  great  lu- 
xury.     King  Edward  IIL    invited    three 
clockmakers  of  Delft  in  Holland  to  fettle 
in  England,     In  the  foiiner  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI,  there  did  not  grow 
in  England  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or  o- 
ther  edible  root ;  and  it  has  been  noted^ 
that  even  Queen  Catharine  herfelf  could 
^^iJiot  command  a  falad  for  dinner,  till  the 
King  brought  over  a  gardener  from  the 
Netherlands.     About  the  fame  time,  the 
artichoke,  the  apricot,  the  damafk  rofe, 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  England. 
Turkeys,     carps,     and    hops,    were   firft 
known  there  in  the  year  1524^     The  c  ar- 
rant-fhrub  was  brought  from  the  ifland  of 

Zant  an7i.  ^533  I  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  7^^^  ^54^? 
cherry-trees  from  Flanders  were  firft  plant- 
ed in  Kent.  It  was  in  the  year  1563  that 
knives  were  firfk  made  in  England,  Poc- 
ket-watches were  brought  there  from  Ger- 
many ami.  1577-  About  the  year  1580^ 
coaches  were  introduced ;  before  which 
time  Queen  Elifabeth  on  public  occafiong 
rode  behind  her  chamberlain,  A  fav^jgiill 
Vol.  L  Z  wa& 
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was  crefted  near  London  ann.  1633,  but  afr 
terward  demoliflied,  that  it  might  not  de* 
prive  the  labouring  poor  of  employment* 
How  crude  was  the  fcience  of  politics  e^ 
Ten  in  that  late  age  ?  Coffeehouies  were 
opened  in  London  no  fooner  than  the  ycair 
J  653. 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  weights  and 
meafures  fall  upon  odd  Ibifts  to  fapply  the 
dete<5l.  Howel  Dha  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
died  in  the  year  948^  was  their  capital 
lawgiver.  One  of  his  laws  is,  ''  If  any 
f*  one  kill  or  Ileal  the  cat  that  guards  the 
**  Prince's  granary,  he  forfeits  a  intlcli 
**  ewe  with  her  lamb  ;  or  a§  much  wheat 
**  as  will  cpver  the  cat  when  fafpended  by 
"  the  tail,  the  head  touching  the  ground.*^ 
By  the  fame  lawgiver  a  fine  of  twelve  cow6 
is  end(5led  for  a  rape  committed  npon  a 
maid,  eij^hteen  for  a  rape  upon  a  matroa, 
If  the  fact  be  proved  after  being  denied, 
the  criminal  for  his  falfiry  pays  as  many 
fliillings  as  will  cover  the  woman's  pofte- 
riors.  The  mcafure  pf  the  mid  ftream  for 
falnion  among  our  forefathers  is  not  lefs 
rifible.  It  is,  that  the  mid  ftream  fhall  be 
fo  %vide  as  that  a  fwinc  may  turn  itfelf  in 

it, 
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iv  tmhout  touching  either  fide  Svith  its 
ihotit^r  tail. 

75ie  negroes  df  the  Kirtgdbm  of  Ardrah 
ill  Guinea  have  made  great  advances  ill 
arts.  Their  towns  for  the  irioft  part  arc! 
fortified,  and  connedted  by  great  roads^ 
kept  in  good  repair.  Deep  canals  fronj 
iivier  to  river  are  cbnnrmorily  filled  with 
tandes,  for  pleafufe  fome,  ind  many  for 
bufinefs.  The  vallies  are  pleafarit,  produ- 
cing virheatj  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  le- 
tndns,  oranges^  cocoa-nuts,  and  dates* 
The  triarfliy  grounds  near  the  fea  are 
drained  j  and  fait  is  made  by  evaporating 
the  ftagnating  water.  Salt  is  carried  to 
the  inlarid  countries  by  the  great  canal  of 
Ba,  where  numberlefs  canoes  are  daily 
feen  going  with  fait,  and  returning  with 
gold  duft  Or  other  commodities. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  are 
barbarous  and  illiterate,  the  progrefs  of 
arts  IB  Wofully  flow.  It  is  vouched  by  an 
old  French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
loadftone  were  known  iii  France  before 
the  1 180.  The  mariner's  compafs  was  ex- 
hibited at  Venice  ann..  1^60  by  Paulus  Ve- 
netus,  as  his  own  invention.  John  Goya 
of  Amalphi  was  the  firft  who,  many  years 
Z  2  afterward, 
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afterward,  nftd  it  in  navigation  ;  and  al- 
fo  pafled  for  being  the  inventor.  Tho*  ii 
was  ufed  in  China  for  navigation  long 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  10 
this  day  it  is  not  fo  perfe€l  as  in  Eu- 
rope, Inflead  of  fufpending  it  in  order  to 
make  it  a<5l  freely,  it  is  placed  upon  a  bed 
of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the 
ihip  dilhirbs  its  operation.  Hand*miIlS| 
termed  querns,  were  early  ufed  for  grind- 
ing corn  ;  and  when  com  came  to  be  rai- 
fed  in  greater  quantity ^  horfe-mills  fuc- 
ceeded.  Water-mills  for  grinding  corn 
are  defcribed  by  Vitruvius  (a).  Wind- 
mills were  known  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia 
as  early  as  the  feventh  century ;  and  yet 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Italy  till 
the  fourteenth  century.  That  they  were 
not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  appears  from  a  houfehold 
book  of  an  Earl  of  Northumberland,  co-* 
temporary  with  that  liing,  ftating  an  al- 
lowance for  three  miil-horfes,  "  two  to 
*'  draw  in  the  mill^  and  one  to  carry  ftuJff 
'*  to  the  mill  and  fro/*  Water-mills  for 
corn  mufl  in  England  have  been  of  a  later 


{a)  L,  10.  cap.  so. 
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date*  The  ancients  had  mirror-glafles^ 
and  employed  glafs  to  imitate  ciyftal  vales 
and  goblets :  yet  they  never  thought  of 
ufing  it  in  windows*  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Venetians  were  the  only  peo- 
ple who  had  the  art  of  making  cryftal  glafs 
for  mirrors.  A  clock  that  ftrikes  the 
hours  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  And  hence  the 
cuftom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim  the 
hours  during  night ;  which  to  this  day 
COE^tinues ,  in  Germany^  Flanders,  and 
England,  Galileo  was  the  firfl;  who  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  a  pendulum  might  be 
ufefid  for  meafuring  time  ;  and  Hiighens 
w^s  the  firfl  wlio  put  the  idea  in  execu- 
tion^ by  making  a  pendulum  clock.  Hook, 
in  the  year  1660,  invented  a  fpiral  Ipring 
for  a  watch,  the'  a  watch  w^as  far- from 
being  a  new  invention.  Paper  was  made 
no  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century  ^ 
and  the  invention  of  printing  was  a  cen- 
tury later.  Silk  manufactures  were  long 
ellablilhed  in  Greece  before  filk- worms 
were  introduced  there.  The  manufactu- 
rers were  provided  with  raw  iilk  from  Per- 
lia ;  but  that  commerce  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  war,  two  monks,   in  the 
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reign  of  Juftinianj  brought  eggs  of  the 
ii  Ik- worm  from  Hindoflan,  and  taught 
their  countrymen  the  method  of  mana- 
ging them.  The  art  of  reading  made  a  very 
flow  progrefs.  To  encourage  that  art  in 
England,  the  capital  pimiflimcnt  for  mur- 
der was  renmitted  if  the  criminal  could  but 
read,  which  in  law-language  is  termed 
henejit  of  clergy.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  art  muft  have  made  a  very  rapid  pro* 
grefs  when  fo  greatly  fayoured  :  but  there 
is  a  iignal  proof  of  the  contrary  ;  for  ib 
fmall  an  edition  of  the  Bible  as  fix  hun- 
dred copies,  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  •was  not  wholly  fold 
off  in  three  years.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land muft  have  been  profoundly  ignorant 
in  Queen  Elifafaeth's  time,  when  a  forged 
claufe  added  to  the  twentieth  arricle  of  the 
Englilli  creed  pafled  \innoticed  till  about 
forty  years  ago  *,     The  Emperor  Rodol- 

phus 


*  In  the  a£t  I3tli  Elifabedi,  amid  t57i»  confirm- 
ing the  thiity-ninc  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land^ ihefe  articles  aix  not  engroficdj  but  reft?rred 
to  as  comprlfed  in  a  printed  book,  intitled,  ArtkUi 
agreed  to  i^y  the  %i*hisk  clergy  in  the  cGnvocatwn  iolJen 
Mt  IrnidQU  1562*     The  forged  claufc  is,    "  The 


I. 


church 
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phus  ann,  1281  appointed  all  public  a£ls 
to  be  wiitten  in  the  German  language^  in- 
ftead  of  Latin  as  formerly.  This  was  imi- 
tated in  France,  but  not  till  the  year  1559* 
In  Scotland  to  this  day  charters,  feifins, 
precepts  of  Clare  con/iat^  and  fome  other 
land-titles,  continue  to  be  in  Latin,  or  ra* 
ther  in  a  fort  of  jargon*  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,  to  the  church  and  to 
lawyers. 

The  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the 
weft  coafl  of  Africa,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
fiance  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
Were  totally  ignorant  of  that  coaft  beyond 
Cape  Non,  28  deg,  north  latitude.  In  the 
1 410  the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Por- 

^*  church  has  power  ro  decree  rues  and  ceremonies, 
•^  and  authority  in  controvcrlies  of  faith,"  That 
claiife  ts  not  m  the  arucles  referred  to  |  nor  the 
flighted  hint  of  any  authority  with  refpeft  to  mat- 
ters of  faith  In  the  fame  year  1571^  the  anicles 
were  printed  both  in  Latin  and  Engliih,  precifely  as 
in  the  year  i$6i*  But  foon  after  Ciime  out  fpuri- 
ous  editions,  hi  which  the  faid  claufe  was  fqifted  in- 
to the  twentieth  article,  and  continues  fo  to  this 
day.  A  forgery  (o  ImpuJt  nt  would  net  pafs  at  pre- 
fent  i  and  its  fuccets  fho'-vs  great  iguoracce  m  the 
people  of  iiDgUnd  at  tJiat  period. 

tugal 
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tugal  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  difcoveries,  J 
which  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Cape 
Boj adore  in  36  deg. ;  but  had  not  courage 
to  double  it.  In  141 8  Triftan  Vaz  difco- 
vered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo ;  and  the  year 
after  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difcovered* 
In  1439  a  Portuguefe  captain  doubled 
Cape  Bojadore;  and  the  next  year  the  Por- 
tuguefe reached  Cape  Blanco,  lat,  30  deg. 
In  1446  Nuna  Triftan  doubled  Cape  Verd^ 
!at.  14^  40'-  In  1448  Don  Gonzallo  Vallo 
took  pofleffioa  of  the  Azores,  In  the  1449 
the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  were  difcovered 
for  Don  Henry.  In  the  1471  Pedro  d'Ef- 
covar  difcovefed  the  ifland  St  Thomas  and 
Prince's  ifland.  In  1484  Diego  Cam  dif- 
cov^ed  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  In  i486 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  employed  by  John  IL 
of  Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  called  Cabo  Torment ofoy 
from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in 
the  paflage. 

More  arts  have  been  invented  by  acci-. 
dent  tlian  by  inveftigation.  The  art  of 
porceL'fin  is  more  intricate  than  that  of 
glafs.  The  Chinefe  Jiowever  have  poffelTed 
|he  former  many  ages,  without  knowing 
2  any 
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any   thing   of  the   latter   till  they   were 
i;aught  by  Europeans. 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any" 
;particular  art,  promotes  aftivity  to  profe^ 
<ute  other  arts.  The  Romans^  by  con»- 
ilant  ftudy,  came  to.  excel  in  the  art  of 
war,  which  led  thcni  to  improve  upon  o- 
dier  arts.  Having  in  the  progrefff  "^of 
ibciety  acquired  fome  degree  of  tafte 
and  polifh,  a  talent  for  wrriting  broke 
forth.  Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  fevea 
books  of  the  Punic  war ;  befide  comedies, 
deplete  with  bitter  raillery  againft  the  no- 
bility {a).  Ennius  wrote  annals,  and  an 
.^pic  poem  (^).  Lucius  Andronicus  was 
the  father  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome  (r). 
Pacuvius  wrote  tragedies  (^).  Plajutus 
and  Terence  wrote  comedies.  Lucilius 
compofed  fatires,  which  Cicero  efteems  to 
be  flight,  and  void  of  erudition  (^).  Fa^ 
bins  Pidor,  Cincius  Alimentus,  Pifo  Fru- 
^i,  Valerius  Antias,  and  Catq,  were  rather 
a^nnalifts  than  hiflorians,  confining  them- 

{d)  Titus  Livius,  lib.  7.  c.  2. 

0>)  QuintilJan,  lib.  10.  c.  17. 

(c)  Cicero  Oe  oratore,  lib,  2.  N°  72. 

{4)  De  oratore,  lib.  2.  N°  193, 

■[e)  De£nibus,  lib.  i.  N^?. 
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lelves  to  naked  fads,  ranged  in  order  of 
time.  The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  the 
fine  arts  was  much  inflamed  by  Greek 
learnings  when  free  intercourfe  bet  weep 
the  two  nations  was  opened.  Many  of 
thofe  who  made  the  greatefl:  figure  in  the 
Roman  ftatc,  commenced  authors,  Ctrfar, 
Cicero,  &c-  Sylla  compofed  memoirs  of] 
his  own  tranfat^tions,  a  work  much  e^ 
fteemcd  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 

The  progrefs  of  art  feldoni  fails  to  be 
rapid,  when  a  people  happen  to  be  roufed 
out  of  a  torpid  ftate  by  foane  fortunate 
change  of  circumftances  :  profperity  con->- 
t rafted  with  former  abafement,  gives  to. 
the  mind  a  fpring,  which  is  vigoroufty 
exerted  in  eyery  new  purfuit.  The  Athe- 
nians made  no  figure  under  the  tyranny 
of  Pififlratus  ;  but  upon  regaining  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  became  he- 
roes, Miletus,  a  Greek  cky  of  lonia^  be- 
ing deflroy'd  by  the  King  of  Perfia,  and 
the  inhabitants  made  flaves ;  the  Athe^ 
nians,  deeply  affected  with  the  mifery  of*j 
their  brethren^  boldly  attacked  th^t  king 
in  his  ow©  dominions,  and  burnt  ^he  city 
of  Sardis,  In  lefs  than  ten  years  after, 
they  gained  a  fignal  Tiftory  over  him  at 
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Marathon  J  and  under  Themlllocles,  made 
head  againft  a  prodigious  army  with 
which  Xerxes  threatened  utter  ruin  to 
Greece,  Such  profperity  produced  its  u- 
fual  cHhSi :  arcs  flourilTied  with  arms^  and 
Athens  became  the  chief  theatre  for  fct- 
ences  as  well  as  fine  arts.  The  reign  of 
Augnflus  CsEfar,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
rancour  of  civil  war  and  reftored  peace  to 
Rome  with  the  comforts  of  fociety,  pro- 
ved an  aufptcious  a!ra  for  literature ;  and 
produced  a  cloud  of  Latin  hiftoriansi 
poets^  and  phtlofophers^  to  whom  the  mo- 
derns are  indebted  for  their  tafte  and  ta-*. 
lents.  One  who  makes  a  figure  roufes  e- 
mulation  in  all :  one  catches  fire  from  an- 
other, and  the  national  fpirit  flourlfhes ; 
claffical  works  are  compofed^  and  ufefol 
difcoverles  made  in  every  art  and  fcience. 
This  fairly  accounts  for  the  following  ob- 
fervation  of  Velleius  Paterculus  {^),  that 
eminent  men  generally  appeal r  in  the  fame 
period  of  time.  "  One  age,'*  fays  he, 
produced  Efchylus,  SophocleSi  and  Eu- 
ripides^ who  advanced  tragedy  to  a  great 
height*     In  another  age  the  *fld  comedy 

(4)  Hlflork  Romaj^a^  lib.  j.  in  &r.£« 
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*'  flouriflied  under  Eupolis,  Cratiaus,  and* 
**  Ariftophanes  ;  and  the  new  was  invent- 
"  ed  by  Menander,  and  his  co temporaries^ 
Diphihis  and  Philemon^  whofe  compo- 
fitions  are  fo  perfed  that  they  have  left 
to  poflerity  no  hope  of  rlvalftiip.  The 
philofophic  fages  of  the  Socratic  fchool, 
appeared  all  about  the  time  of  Plato  and' 
Ariflotle.  And  as  to  rhetoric,  few  ex- 
celled in  that  art  before  Ifocrates,  and* 
as  few  after  the  fecond  defccnt  of  his 
fcKolars/*  The  hiftorian  applies  the 
fame  obfervation  to  the  Romans^  and  cx-^ 
tends  it  even  to  grammarians,  painters,, 
ftatuaries^  and  fcnlptors.  With  regard  to* 
Romc^  it  is  true  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment under  Auguftus  was  in  effe<51:  defpo- 
tic :  but  defpotifm  in  that  fmgle  inftance 
made  no  obftrutlion  to  literature,  it  ha- 
ving been  the  politic  of  that  reign  to  hide 
power  as  much  as  pofliblc,  A  fimilar  re^ 
Volution  happened  in  Tuicany  about  three 
centuries  ago.  That  country  was  divided 
into  many  fmall  republics,  which  by  mu- 
tual hatred,  ufual  between  nations  in  clofe 
neighbourhood,  became  ferocious  and 
bloody.  Thefe  republics  being  united 
under  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany;  enjoy'd 

the 
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the  fweets  of  peace  in  a  mild  government. 
That  comfortable  revolution^  which  made 
the  deeper  impreffion  by  a  retrofpedl  to 
recent  calamities,  roufed  the  national  fpi- 
rit,   and   produced   ardent  application  to 
arts    and  literature.      The   refloration  of 
the  royal  family  in  England^  which  puc 
an  end  to  a  cruel  and  envenomed  civil  war^ 
promoted   improvements   of  every   kind : 
arts  and  induftry  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
among  the  people^  the'  left  W  themielves 
by  a  weak  and  fluctuating  adminiftration. 
Had   the   nation^    upon   that   favourable 
turn  ©f  fortune^  been  blefled  with  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  able  and  virtuous  princes^  to 
what  a  height  might  not  arts  and  fciences 
have  been  carried  !  In  Scotland,  a  favour- 
able   period    for    improvements   was   the 
reign  of  the  firft  Robert,  after  fliaking  off" 
the  Englifli  yoke :    but   the  domineering^ 
fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyftem  rendered  abor- 
tive every  attempt.     The  reftoration  of  the 
royal  family,  mentioned  above,  animated 
the  legiflature  of  Scotland  to  promote  ma- 
ntifa<flures  of  various  kinds  :  but  in  vaio ; 
for  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  had  intrcN 
duced  defpotifm  into  Scotland,  wliicli  funk 
the  genius   of  the  people,  and  rendered 

them 
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them  heardefs  and  indolent.  Liberty  in- 
deed and  many  other  advantages,  were 
procured  to  them  by  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoma  ;  but  thefe  falutary  effefts  were 
long  fufpended  by  mutual  enmicy,  fuch 
as  commonly  fubiifts  between  neighbour-^ 
ing  nations.  Enmity  wore  away  gra- 
dually, and  tlie  eyes  of  the  Scots  were  a- 
pened  to  the  advantages  of  their  prefent 
condition  :  the  national  fpirit  was  roufed 
to  emulate  and  to  excel :  talents  were  ex- 
erted, hitherto  latent ;  and  Scotland  at 
prefent  makes  a  figure  in  arts  and  fciences, 
above  what  it  ever  made  while  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  *. 

Another  caufe  of  a(5livity  and  anima* 
tion,  is  the  being  engaged  in  fome  im- 


*  In  Scotland,  an  innocent  bankrupt  imprlfancd 
for  debt,  obtains  liberty  by  a.  procefs  termed  Ceji9 
bonorum.  From  the  year  1694  to  the  I744ihertf 
were  but  twenty *four  procefles  of  [Imt  kind  ;  which 
Ihow^  how  languidly  tnidc  was  carried  on  while  the 
people  remaloed  ignorant  of  their  advantages  by 
i\kc  union*  From  that  lime  to  the  year  1771  there 
have  been  thrice  that  number  every  year,  taking 
one  year  with  another  i  an  evident  proof  of  the  late 
rapid  progrefs  of  commerce  10  Scotland.  Every 
one  is  roufed  to  venture  bis  fmall  ftock,  tho'  every 
o^e  ciinno:  b^  fticcefsfuL 
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porta  nt  action  of  doubtful  events  a  flruggle 
for  liberty,  the  reBfling  a  potent  invader^ 
or  the  like.  Greece,  divided  into  fmaH 
ftates  frequently  at  war  with  each  other, 
advanced  literature  and  the  fine  arts  to 
unrivalled  perfection,  \  The  Corficans, 
while  engaged  in  a  perilous  war  for  de^ 
fence  of  their  liberties^  exerted  a  vigorous 
national  fpirit :  they  founded  an  univer* 
fity  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  public  library, 
and  a  public  bank.  After  a  long  flupor 
during  the  dark  ages  of  Chriilianity,  arts 
and  literature  revived  among  the  turbu- 
lent flates  of  Italy.  The  royal  fociety  in 
London,  and  the  acadenly  of  fciences  in 
Paris,  were  both  of  them  inftituted  after 
civil  wars  that  had  animated  the  people, 
and  roufed  their  acjtivlty. 

An  ufeful  art  is  feldom  loft,  becaufe  it 
is  in  conftant  pra6:ice.  And  yet,  tho* 
many  ufeful  arts  were  in  perfection  during 
"^i^  reign  of  Auguftus  Cae far,  ic  is  ama- 
ssing how  ignorant  and  ftupid  men  be^ 
came,  after  the  Roman  empire  was  Ihat*^ 
tered  by  northern  barbarians  :  they  dege- 
nerated into  favages.  So  ignorant  were  the 
Spanilli  Chriflians  during  the  eighth  and 
ftiiitU  centuries,  that;  Alphonf\is  theGre^^^ 

King 
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King  of  Leon,  was  necefEtated  to  cmplokf 
Mahometan  preceptors  for  educatiog  his 
cldelt  fua.  Even  Cliarlemagne  could  not 
iign  his  name:  nor  was  he  fmgular  in 
that  refpe^fl,  being  kept  in  countenain 
by  feveral  neighbouring  princes. 

As  thje  progrefs  of  arts  and  iciences  tOf- 
^ard  perfedion  is  greaty  promoted  by  i^r 
jmulation,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  art 
or  icience  than  to  remove  th^t  fpur,  9$ 
'^wrhere  fome  extraordinary  genius  appears 
who  loars  above  rival£bip.  Mathematics 
feem  to  be  decUning  in  Britain  *  the  great 
Newton,  having  furpafled  all  the,  ancienta, 
has  not  left  to  the  moderns  even  the  faints 
eft  hope  of  equalling  him  j  and  what  m^p 
will  enter  the  lifts  who  defpairs  of  vi«5lory  ift 

In  early  times^  the  inventors  of  \iicfi4 
arts  were  remembered  with  fervent  gcatirt 
tude.     Their  hidory  became  fabulous  by, 
the  many  incredible  exploits  attributed  t4i 
them.     Dioclonis  Siculus  mentions  the  En. 
gyptian  tradition  of  OllriSi  that  with  > 3; 
numerous  army  he  t  raver  fed.  every  inhabi- 
4:ed  part  of  th^  globe,   in  order  to  teack: 
men  che  culture  of  wheat  and  of  the  viniL/ 
Befide  the  impraclicability  of  fiipporting  a 
j3umerous  army  where  hufb&ndry.^  is  lanfj:: 
J  known^ 
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known,  no  anny  could  enable  Ofiris  to 
introduce  wheat  or  wine  among  ftupid 
favages  who  live  by  hunting  and  filhing  j 
which  probably  was  the  cafe,  in  that  early 
period,  of  all  the  nations  he  vifited. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  e- 
ven  neceflkry  arts  want  handsi  it  i^ com- 
mon to  fee  one  perfon  exercifing  more  arts 
tha.n  one  ;  in  feveral  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
fame  man  ferves  as  a  phyfician,  furgeon, 
and  apothecary.  In  a  very  populous 
country,  even  fimple  arts  are  fplit  into 
parts^  and  there  is  an  artifl  for  each  part: 
in  the  populous  towns  of  ancient  Egypt,  a 
phyfician  was  confined  to  a  fiogle  difcafe. 
In  mechanic  arts  that  mode  is  excellent. 
As  a  hand  confined  to  a  fmgle  operation 
becomes  both  expert  and  expeditious^  a 
meclianic  art  is  perfecfled  by  having  its 
different  operations  diftributed  among  the 
greateft  number  of  hands  :  many  hands 
are  employed  in  making  a  watch  j  and  a 
ft  ill  greater  number  in  manuiadturing  a 
web  of  woollen  cloth.  Various  arts  or  o- 
perations  carried  on  by  the  fame  man,  en- 
vigorate  his  mind,  becaufe  they  exercife 
difierent  faculties  \  and  as  he  cannot  be  e- 
qually  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he 
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is  frequently  reduced  to  fupply  want^  of 
Ikill  by  thought  apid  invention.  Conftant 
application^  on  the  contrary,  to  a  iingle 
operation,  confines  the  mind  to  a  fingle 
objedl,  and  excludes  all  thought  and  ^Ut 
vention  :  in  fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operii?^ 
tor  b^pomes  dull  and  ftupid,  likeib^ft 
of  burden.  The  difference  is  vifible  in  1^ 
manners  of  the  people:  in  a  cotmWj^ 
where,  from  want  of  hands,  fevera!  ocaS^ 
pations  muft  be  carried  on  by  the  fili*« 
perfon,  the  people  are  knowing  aiid  tot^ 
verfable :  in  a  p6pulous  country  ^^H'rtSfi 
manufadlures  flourilh,  they  are  i^tSjtSm 
and  unfociiible.  The  fame  effedUs  vifibiS 
in  countries  where  an  art  or  manufafi£ftirtf 
is  confined  to  a  certain  clafs  of  rrlcfm -^If 
is  vifible  in  Hindoftan,  where  the"  pdSjpJ? 
are  divided  into  ca/is>,  which:  nfevrt^^lftf^ 
even  by  marriage,  and  where  evei^y^^Ttfro 
follows  his  father's  trade:  TR^%*a» 
lint-boors  are  a  fimilar  inftance  :  the^faraif 
families  carry  on  the  trade  from  g^S?iff 
tion  to  generation  ;  and  are  accordingly 
ignonmt  and  brutiili  even  beyond  -^thcj? 
Dutch  peafarits.  The  inhabitants  of  jBiiefc^- 
haven,  a  feaport  in  the  county- ^frTJfe| 
w^re  originally  a^ colony  oflfdt(??MS*^,^''''l^- 
vited  hitiiei^  to'  teach  our  people" the  1^  of 
i  -.  -  .  ':  'I 


Xfhing,  They  continue  fifhers  to  this 
3dayy  marry  among  themfelves,  have  little 
fmcrconrfe  with  their  neighbours,  and  are 
^uU  and  ftupid  to  a  proverb  *. 
-.A  g^Qtleman  of  a  moderate  fortune  pafled 
h^9  time  while  hufbandry  was  afleep,  like 
4' Birmingham  workman  who  hammers  a 
|)tutton  from  morning  to  evening.  A  cer* 
^n  gentleman  for  example  who  lived  on 
his  ^ftatej  iffued  forth  to  walk  as  the  clock 
ftruck  eleven.  Every  day  he  trod  the 
lame  {teth,  leading  to  an  eminence  which 
qpea^  a  view  of  the  fea.  A  rock  on  the 
furomit  was  his  feat^  where  after  retting 
a,priJ[iiQ4ir  he  returned  home  at  kifure.  It 
isr  JIQt,  a  littl^  fingular  that  this  exercife 
iffas  repeated  day  after  day  for  forty-three 
jBarsi^.  without  interruption  for  the  laft 
t^/iptj  years  of  the  gentleman's  life.  And 
^tiffligh  he  has  been  long  dead,  the  im-* 
jgpdJion  of  his  heels  in  the  fod  remains  vi- 
i|}3leito-  this  day^  Men  by  inaci^ion  dege-* 
O^atc  into  oyfters* 


"■^i 


rojjulatidn  has  on6  advantage  not  commonly 
^'oiightbif,  which  is,   that  it  baniihes  ghofts   and 
«L|lpar8i^tS)5.     Suclf 'imaginary  beings  are  never  ftcxi  * 
i^Xi  hy  ^iglitary  perfona  in  fbiitary  places.-    Jp  great ' 
to^^ns  djiey  ^re  unknown  :  y^v^  never,  h^ar  of  fuqh  ^ . 
£^v^g  in  Holland,  whicfi  in  cffeft  \s  on«  gr^s^t  town, 
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Frogrefs  ofTa/h  and  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


^T' HE  fenfe  by  whicli  we  perceive  right 
^-  and  wrong  in  adiions,  is  termed  the 
moral  fenfe :  the  fenfe  by  wluch  we  per- 
ceive beauty  and  deformity  in  obje<5lSt  i& 
termed  tq/ie,  Perfecflion  in  the  moral  fenfe 
confifts  in  perceiving  the  minutefl  differ 
fences  of  right  and  wrong  ;  perfection  in 
tafle  confifts  in  perceiving  the  minutefl 
differences  of  beauty  and  deformity;  and 
fiich  perfeiflion  is  termed  delicacy  ^tq/ie  {a}* 
The  moral  fenfe  is  born  with  us  ;  and 
fo  is  tafle :  yet  both  of  them  require  much 
cultivation.  Among  favages,  the  moral 
fenfe  is  faint  and  obfcure ;  and  tafle  flUl 
more  fo  *,  Even  in  the  moft  enlightened 
ages,  it  requires  in  a  judge  both  educa- 
tion and  experience  to  perceive  accurately 

•  Some  Iroquoif ,  after  feeing  all  the  beauties  of 
Paris,  adcoired  nothing  but  ihe  flrect  Dc  la  Hou- 
chettej  where  they  found  a  conftant  fupplf  of  €ftt* 
ablesp 

(«)  Elcmeats  of  Criticifmi  ?ol.  i.  p.  iia,  cdiL  |, 
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the  various  modifications  of  right  and 
wrong  :  and  to  acquire  delicacy  of  tafte, 
a  man  muft  grow  old  in  examining  beau- 
ties and  deformities.  In  Rome,  abound- 
ing with  produ<5lions  of  the  fine  arts^  an 
illiterate  fliopkeeper  is  a  more  corredt 
judge  of  ftatues^  of  pitSures,  and  of  build* 
lAgs,  than  the  beft-educated  citizen  of 
London  [a].  Thus  tafte  goes  hand  in 
tand  with  the*  moral  fenfe  in  their  pro- 
grefs  toward  maturity,  and  they  ripen  &- 
quaHy  by  the  fame  fort  of  culture.    Want^ 

%  baff  en  foil,  cramps  the  growth  of  both : 
fenfuality,  a  foil  too  fat,  corrupts  both: 

"^lie  middle  Hate,  equally  diftant  from  di- 
fpiriting  poverty  and  luxurious  fenfuality, 

^the  foil  in  which  both  of  them  flouriih. 
Ats  the  fine  arts  are  intimately  conneA" 

'*^  with  tafte,  it  is  impradlicable,  in  tra- 
;**tlng  their  progrefs,  to  feparate  them  by 
Cctir'ate  limits.  I  join  therefore  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fine  arts  to  that  of  tafte^ 
where  the  former  depends  entirely  on  the 
latter ;  and  I  handle  feparately  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fine  arts,  where  that  progrefs 
is  influenced  by  other  circumflances  befide 
tafte* 

(^)  Elsments  of  Critldfirii  chap,  35. 

During 
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-j  Ihiring  the  infancy  of  tafte^ '  imagiSa- 
tion  is  faffered  to  roam,  as  in  fleep^  mdi#» 
out  control  Wonder  is  the  paffion  of  la- 
vages and  of  ruftics  ;  to  raife  which^  no-^ 
thing  is  neceflary  but  to  invent  giants  and 
imagicians,  fairy-land  and  inchantmen^i 
The  earUeft  exploits  recorded  of  warlike 
OationSj  are  giants  mowing  down  whalq 
armies^  and  httle  men  overcoming  giants  j 
witnefs  Joannes  Magnus,  Torfeus,  and  o- 
ther  Scandinavian  writers.  Hence  the  ab- 
furd  romances  that  delighted  the  world 
for  ages  ;  which  are  now  funk  into  con- 
tempt every  where.  The  more  fnpema'-^ 
rural  the  fefts  related  are^^  the  more  if 
wonder  raifed  j  and  in  proportion  to  tfafr 
degree  of  wonder  ia  the  tendency  to  beliefe 
among  the  vulgar  (a),  Madame  delaj 
Fayette  led  the  way  to  novels  in  thb  pce^i 
fent  mode.  She  was  the  iirft  who  inttc*^- 
duccd  lentiments  inftead  of  wond^fai  ad^ 
vcntuTts,  and  >4miable  men  inftead  6S^ 
bloody  heroeft»>*^  iti^  fubftituting  diftrcfliA 
to  pitxiigies,  the  made  a  difo&ybry,  thacf 
perians  of.  tafteand  feeling  .  are  roM)r e^ja^ 
tached  by  compafEdn^haiiiiy  wuanden     ^f 

{a)  Ekmcnts  oFCnticifoi,  vol.  i>  p,  16^,  edit*  5.        *' 
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By  the  improvement  of  our  rational  fa* 
culties,  truth  and  nature  came  to  beae 
fway  :  incredible  fi(S:ions  were  baniflied ; 
a  remaining  bias  however  for  wonder  pa- 
Ted  the  way  to  bombafh  language,  turgid 
fimiles,  and  forc'd  metaphors.  The  Song 
of  Solomen,  and  many  other  Aiiatic  com* 
pofitions^  afford  examples  without  end  of 
fuch  figures.  Thefe  are  commonly  attri- 
buted to  force  of  imagination  in  a  warm 
climate  ;  but  a  more  extcnfive  view  will 
£haw  this  to  be  a*miftafce.  In  every  cli- 
mate, hot  and  cold,  the  figurative  ftyle  is 
carried  to  extravagance,  during  a  certain 
period  in  the  progrefs  of  writing  j  a  ftyle 
diat  is  reliflied  by  all  at  firft,  and  conti- 
nues ta  delight  many  till  it  yield  to  a  tafte 
polilhed  by  long  experieace  {a).  Even  in 
ihe  bitter- cold  country  of  Iceland,  we  are 
M  no  lofs  for  examples.  A  rainbow  is 
termed  Bridge  of  the  gods  ;  gold,  T^ari  of 
Fry  a :  the  earth  is  termed  Daughter  qf 
i%/j/,  the  %?ejcl  that  floats  upon  Ages  ;  and 
hei'bs  and  plants  are  her  hair^  or  hzx  fleece^ 
Ice  is  termed  the  great  bridge :  a  fhip^  bor/e 
of  the  floods.  Many  authors  foollthly  con^^ 
jedhire,  that  the  Hurons  and  fome  other 

{a)  Elements  of  CriiiciftB,  vol.  2.  p.  1S4.  284,  cdlc,  5- 
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neighbouring  nations,  are  of  Afiatic  ex- 
traction ;  becaufe,  like  the  Afiatics^  their 
difcourfe  is  highly  figurative. 

Tlie  national  progrefs  of  morality  is 
flow  ;  the  national  progrefs  of  tafte  is  ftill 
flower.  In  proportion  as  a  nation  polifhcs 
and  improves  in  the  arts  of  peace*  tafte 
ripens*  The  Chinefe  had  long  enjoy'd  a 
regular  fyftem  of  government,  while  the 
Europeans  were  comparatively  in  a  chaos  ; 
and  accordingly  literary  compofitions  in 
China  were  brought  to  perfedlion  mora 
early  than  in  Europe.  In  their  poetry 
they  indulge  no  incredible  fables,  like 
thofe  of  Ariofto  or  the  Arabian  Tales ; 
but  commonly  felecl  fuch  as  afford  a  good 
moral.  Their  novels,  like  thofe  of  the 
moft  approved  kind  among  us,  treat  of 
misfortunes  unforefeen*  unexpeiiled  good 
luck,  and  perfons  finding  out  their  real 
parents.  The  Orphan  of  China,  com- 
pofed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  fur- 
palFes  far  any  European  play  of  that  early 
period.  But  good  writing  has  made  a 
more  rapid  progrefs  with  us ;  not  from 
iuperiority  of  talents,  but  from  the  great 
labour  the  Chinefe  mull  undergo^  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  their  own  language, 
3  The 
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The  Chinefe  tragedy  is  indeed  langmd; 
Hfid  not  fufficiently  ioterefting  ;  which  M. 
Voltaire  afcribes  to  want  of  genius.  With 
tetter  reaibn  he  might  have  afcrlbed  it  to 
iiie  nature  of  their  government,  fo  well 
ccmtrivcd  for  preferving  peace  and  order^ 
m  to  afford  few  examples  of  furprifing  e- 
vents,  and  little  opporranity  for  exerting 
manly  talents. 

A  nation  cannot  acquire  a  tafte  for  rldi- 
cmle  till  it  emerges  out  of  the  favage  flate. 
Ridicule  however  is  too  rough  for  refined 
manners:    Cicero   difcovers   in  Plautns  a 
happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  peculiar  de-* 
UeaDjr  of  wit ;  '  but  Horace,  who  figured 
iat^e  cdurt  of  Auguilus,  eminent  for  de*- 
Hiiacy  of  tafte,   declares  againll  the  low 
ioughnefs   of   that   author's   raillery  (a), 
'f  he  iiime  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Papirius 
JiE^tu^^  complains   that  by  the  influx  of 
foreigners  the  true  Roman  humour  wasl 
loft.     It  %vas  not  the  influx  of  foreigners^l 
lyut  the  gradual  progrefs  of  manners  fromi 
tfee  rough  to  the  poliflied.    The  high  bur^l 
lefque  ftyle  prevails  commonly  in  the  pe^ 
riod  between  barbarity  and  politenefs,*  iiiTt 


IJ; 
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fKich  a  tafte  fooiewhat  improved  difco- 
rers  the    ridicule    of    former    manners, 

label ais  in  France  and  Butler  in  England 
irc  illuflrious  examples,  Dr  Swift  is  our 
latell  burlefque  writer^  and  probably  is  the 

Emidation  among  a  multitude  of  fmall 
Uics  in  Greece,  was  enfiamed  by  their 
>ublic  games  :  by  that  means,  tafte  ripen- 
ed,   and   the   fine    arts   were    promoted, 
^ifte  refines  gradually  ;  and  is  advanced 
toward  perfection  by  a  diligent  ftudy  of 
>eautiful  produclions.    Rome  was  indei>t- 
to  Greece,  for  that  delicacy  of  taile  wtick 
lone  during  the  reign  of  Auguftus,^  ^^R?* 
fcially  in  literary  compofitions*     But  tafte 
Fcould  not  long  flourifli  in  %  defpotic  |;o- 
rernment :    fo  low  had  the  Roman  tauc 
fallen  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an^ ^hat  nothing  would  pleafe  him  but  to 
Tupprefs  Homer,  and  in  his  place  to  inftall 
fiify  Greek  poet,  named  AntimacBm^ 
The  northern  barbarians  who  defolated 
the  Roman  empire  and  revived  in  fbme 
leafure  the  favage  ftate,  occafioned  a  wo- 
f\il   decay  of   tafle.      Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  J    ftruck  with  the  beauty   of  fome 
Sakon  youths  expOled  to  fale  in  Rome^ 
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a{ked  to  what  country  they  belonged.  Be- 
ing told  they  were  Angles^  he  faid  that 
they  ought  mpre  properly  to  be  denomi- 
nated angels  ;  and  that  it  was  a  pity  fo 
%eautiful  a  countenance  Ihould  cover  a 
mind  devoid  of  grace.  Hearing  that  the 
jciame  of  their  province  was  Deiriy  a  divi- 
iioii  of  ]>lorthumber]and,  "  Defri  !'*  re« 
plied  he,  *^  excellent :  they  are  called  to 
^*  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger  [de 
*'  I'ra],"  lieing  alio  told,  that  Alia  was 
the  king  of  that  province,  *^  Alleluia," 
cried  lie,  *^  we  muft  endeavour  that 
"  the  praifes  of  God  be  fung  in  their 
***  country*  "  Puns  and  conundrums 
pafled  in  ignorant  times  for  Sterling  wit* 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  anno  1080,  prefented  to 
tlie  Emperor  Rodolph  a  crown  of  gold 
with  the  following  infcription  :  Petra  de^ 
dit  Petro^  Pctrus  diadema  Rodolpho.  Mi- 
ferably  low  muft  taflc  have  been  in  that 
period,  when  a  childifli.play  of  words  was 
Telifhed  as  a  proper  decoration  for  a  fc- 
rious  folemnity. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  anno  1207,  made 
a  prefent  of  jewels  to  John  King  of 
England,  accompanied  with  the  follow- 
ing letter,  prairfed  by  Pere  Orleans  as 
lull  of  fpirit  and  beauty.  "  Conlider  this 
C  c  2  *^  prcieat 
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prefent   with   refpecl    to  form,    num* 

ber,  matter^  and  colour.     The  circular 

figure    of    the    ring^  denotes    eternity, 

which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end* 

And  by  that  figure  your  mind  will  be 

elevated  from  things  terreftrial  to  things 

celeflial.     The  number  of  four,  making 

a  fquare,  denotes  the  firmnels  of  a  hearty 

proof  againfl  both  adverfity  and  profpe-- 

rity ;  efpcclally  when  fupported  by  the 

four  cardinal  virtues,  jullice,   ftrengtb, 

prudence,     and    temperance.      By  the 

gold,  which  is  the  metal  of  the  ring,  is 

denoted  wilHom,  which  excels  among 

the  gifts  of  Heaven  as  gold  does  amoqg 

metals.     Thus  it  is  faid  of  the  MeJliah, 

that  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  Ihall  reft  upon 

him ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  ne- 

'  ceflary  to  a  king,  which  made  Solomon 

'  requeft  it  from  God  preferably  to  all  q- 

tlier  goods.     As  to  the  colour  of  the 

'  Hones,  the  green  of  the  emerald  denotes 

■  faith  ;  the  purity  of  the  faphire,  hope; 
'  the  red  of  the  granite,  charity  j  the 
^  clearnefs    of   the  topaz,    good   works. 

■  You  have  therefore  in  the  emerald  what 
'  will  ipcreafe  your  faith;  in  the  faphire, 
^  what  will  encourage  you  to  hope;  in 

',  what  will  prompt  you   to 

**  love  J 
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"  love  ;  in  the  topaz,  what  will  excite  you  ^ 
*'.  to  adl ;  till  having  mounted  by  degrees 
"  to  the  perfedion  of  all  the  virtues,  you 
*'  come  at  laft  to  fee  the  God  of  gods  in 
"  the  celeftial  Sion." 

The  famous  golden   bull  of  Germa- 
ny,   digefted  anno   1356    by  Bartolus,.  a 
celebrated  lawyer,    and    intended   for   a 
mailer-piece    of  compofition,    is  replete 
with  wild  conceptions,  without  the  leaft 
regard  to   truth,    propriety,    or  connec-r 
tion.      It  begins  with  an  apoftrophe  to 
Pride,  to  Satan,  to  Choler,  and  to  Luxury : 
it  aller^:s,  that  there  muft  be  feven  eledlors 
fdr  oppofing  the  feven  mortal  fins :  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  terreftrial  paradife.  Pom- 
pey,  and  Caefar,  are  introduced  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  Germany  is  founded  on  the  Tri- 
nity, and  on  the  three  theological  virtues. 
What  can  be  more  puerile !     A  fermon 
preached  by  the  Bifhop  of  Bitonto,  at  the 
opening  of  the  council  of  Trent,  excels  in 
that  mode  of  compofition.     He   proves, 
that  a  cduhcil  is  neceffary  ;  becaufe  feve- 
ral  councils  have   extirpated  herefy,  and 
depofed  kings  and  emperors  ;  becaufe  the 
poets  aflemble  councils  of  the  gdd^ ;  be- 
caufe Mofes  writes,  that  at  tjie  creation  of 
inan  and  at  confounding  the  language  of 

the 
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the  giants^  God  a<fled  in  the  manner  of  a 
roiincH  ;  becaufe  religion  has  three  heads, 
bdrinc^    facraments^    and   charity,    and 
[that  thefe  three  arc  termed  a  counciL     He 
fcxhorts  the  members  of  the  council  to  ftri^l 
rnity^  like  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  horfe. 
le  aflerts^  that  the  gates  of  paradife  and 
if  the  council  are  the  fame  j  that  the  holy 
itbers   fliould  fprinkle  their  dry  hearts 
nth  the  living  water  that  flowed  from  it; 
id  that  otherwife  the  Holy  Ghoft  would 
R[>pen  their  mouths  like  thofe  of  Balaam  and 
[Caiaphas  {a).    James  L  of  Britain  dedicates 
lis  Declaration  againft  Vorftius  to  our  Sa^- 
^iour>  in  the  following  words,     *'  To  the 
honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrift,   the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal 
Father,  the  only  Theanthropos,  medi- 
ator and  reconciler  of  mankind ;  in  fign 
of  thankfulnefs,  his  mofl:  humble  and 
obliged  fervant^  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,    France, 
aiid  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  doch 
dedicate  and  confecrate  this  his  Declara* 
**  ration/^     Funeral  orations   were   fome 
time  ago  in  fafliion.     Regnard,  who  was 
in  Stockholm  about  the  year  1680,  heard 

(a)  F^tbcr  Paial's  hiflorj^  of  Trent*  lib.  u 
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a  funeral  oration  at  the  burial  of  a  fer- 
vant-maid.  The  prieft,  after  mentioniDg 
her  parents  and  the  place  of  her  birth, 
praifed  her  as  an  excellent  cook,  and  eii- 
larged  upon  every  ragout  that  flie  made  in 
perfection.  She  had  but  one  fault,  he  faid, 
which  was  the  falting  her  difhes  too  much ; 
but  that  fhe  fliowM  thereby  her  prudence, 
of  which  fait  is  the  fymbol ;  a  ftroke  of 
wit  that  probably  was  admired  by  the 
audience.  Funeral  orations  are  out  of 
fafhion :  the  futility  of  a  trite  panegyric 
purchafed  with  money,  and  indecent  flat- 
tery in  circumftances  that  require  lince- 
rity  and  truths  could  not  long  ftand  a- 
gainft  improved  tafte.  The  yearly  feaft  of 
the  afs  that  carried  the  mother  of  God  in- 
to Egypt,  was  a  mofl  ridiculous  farce, 
highly  reliftied  in  the  dark  ages  of  Chri- 
lUanity*  See  the  defcription  of  that  feafi: 
in  Voltaire's  General  Hiftory  {a). 

The  public  amufements  of  our  forefa- 
thers^  fliow  thegroffnefs  of  their  tafte  af- 
ter they  were  reduced  to  barbarifm  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  The  plays  termed 
Mv/ieries^  becaufe  they  were  borrowed 
from  the  fcriptiires,  indicate  grofs  ixian- 


{a)  Chap.  78, 
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nets  as  well  as  infantine  tafte  ;  and  yet  in 
France,  not  farther  back  than  three  or  four 
ccnrorics,  thefe  Myfteries  were  fuch  fa- 
Totuires  «  conftantly  to  make  a  part  at  e- 
xtrx  public  feftiral.     In  a  Spanifli  play  or 
myftcry  Jcfus  Chrift  and  the  devil,  ridi- 
tuloully  drcfled,    enter  into  a  difpute  a- 
bout  fome  point  of  contrpverfy,  are  en?- 
flamed,  proceed   to  blows,  and  finifli   the 
entcrrainment  with  a  faraband.     The  re- 
formation of  religion,  which  roufed  a  fpi- 
nt  of  enquiry,  baniihed  that  amufement, 
not  only  as  low  but  as  indecent.     A  fort 
of  plays  fucceeded,  termed  MoraUtie}^  lefs 
indecent  indeed,   but  little  preferable  in 
point   of  compofition,     Thefe  Moralities 
have  alfo  been  long  banifhed,  except  in 
Spain,  where  they  ftill  continue  in  vogue. 
The  devil  is  commonly  the  hero  :  nor  do 
the  Spaniards   make  any  difficulty,    even 
in  their  more  regular  plays,  to  introduce 
fupernatural  and  allegorical  beings  upon 
the   fame  flage   with   men  and   women. 
The  Cardinal  Colonna  carried  into  Spain 
a  beautiful  buft  of  the  Emperor  Caligija. 
In  the  war  about  the  fuccefTion  of  Spain, 
after  the  death  of  its  king  Charles  IL  Lord 
Gallway^    upon  a  painful  fearch,  found 
I  that 
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that  buil  ferving  as  a  wcigkt  to  a  church- 
clock. 
I  In  the  days  of  our  unpoliflied  forefa- 
thers, who  wer^  governed  by  pride  as 
well  as  by  hatred^  princes  and  men  of  rank 
entertained  a  changelings  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  oifool  j  who  being  the  butt  of 
their  filly  jokes,  flattered  their  felf- conceit. 
Such  amufement,  no  lefs  grofs  than  inhu- 
inan,  could  not  fliow  its  face  even  in  the 
dawn  of  tafte  1  it  was  rendered  lefs  infipid 
and  lefs  inhuman,  by  entertaining  one  of 
real  wit ;  who,  under  difguife  of  a  foolj 
1;^as  indulged  in  the  mofl  fatiricsl  truths. 
Upon  d  further  purification  of  tafte,  it 
was  difcovered,  that  to  draw  amufement 
from  f9ny,  real  or  pretended,  is  below 
the  dignity  of  human  nature-  More  re- 
fined amufements  were  invented,  fuch  as 
balls,  public  fpetflacles,  gaming,  and  fo- 
ciety  with  women*  Paralites,  defcrlbed 
by  Plant  us  and  Terence,  were  of  fuch  a 
rank  as  to  be  permitted  to  dine  with  gen- 
tlemetl ;  and  yet  were  fd  defpicable  as  to 
be  the  butt  of  every  man's  joke.  They 
were  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  j 
and  the  guefts  diverted  themfelves  with 
daubing  their  faces,  and  even  kicking  and 
Vol.*  I,  D  d  cufEng 
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cuffing  them  ;  all  which  was  patiently 
born  for  the  iake  of  a  plentiful  meal. 
They  refembled  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
later  times,  being  equally  intended  to  be 
laughed  at :  but  the  parafite  profeflion 
fhows  grolTer  manners  ;  it  being  fhock- 
ingly  indelicate  in  a  company  of  gentle- 
men, to  abufe  one  of  their  own  number, 
however  contemptible  in  point  of  charac- 
ter. 

Pride,  which  introduced  fools,  brought 
dwarfs  alfo  into  faihion.  In  Italy,  that 
tafte  was  carried  to  extravance*  *'  Being 
**  at  Rome  in  the  year  1566,'*  fays  a 
French  writer,  *'  I  was  invited  by  Cardi- 
*'  naJ  Vitelli  to  a  feaft,  where  we  were 
*'  ferved  by  no  fewer  than  thirty -four 
*^  dwarfs,  mod  of  them  horribly  diflort- 
**  ed,'*  Was  not  the  tafle  of  that  Cardi- 
nal horribly  dillorted  ?  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II*  Kings 
of  France,  had  many  dwarfs  ;  one  named 
Great  John  was  the  lead  ever  had  been 
feen,  except  a  dwarf  at  Milan,  who  was 
carried  about  in  a  cage. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  no 
fort  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Europe 
but  in  markets  and  fairs.    Artificers  and 

man,ufa€lurers 
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manufadlurers  were  difperfed  tbrougli  the 
country,  and  fo  were  monafteries ;  the 
towns  being  inhabited  by  none  but  clergy «* 
men,,  and  thofe  who  immediately  depend- 
ed on  them.  The  nobiiity  lived  on  their 
eftates^  unlefs  when  they  followed  the 
court,  The  low  people  were  not  at  liber- 
ty to  defert  the  place  of  their  birth  :  the 
'uUiatn  was  annexed  to  the  eftate,  and  the 
Jlave^  to  the  perfon,  of  his  lord.  Slavery 
foUered  rough  manners  ;  and  there  could 
be  no '  improvement  in  manners,  nor  in 
tafle,  where  there  was  no  fociety.  Of  all 
the  polite  nations  in  Europe,  the  Englifk 
were  the  lateft  of  taking  to  a  town-life; 
and  their  progrefs  in  tafte  and  manners, 
lias  been  proportionally  How. 

Our  celebrated  poet  Bea  Johnfon  lived 
at  a  time  when  turgid  conceptions  and 
bonibaft  language  were  highly  relilhed ; 
and  his  compofitions  are  in  the  perfection 
of  that  tarte,  witnefs  the  quotations  from 
him  in  Elements  of  Criticifm  {a).  He  was 
but  too  faithfully  imitated  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  and  other  writers  of  tliat  age, 
^e  owe  to  Dry  den  the  dawn  of  a  better 
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tafte.  For  tho'  the  mode  of  writing  in  his 
time  led  him  to  the  bombaft,  yet  a  juft  i- 
mitatioii  of  nature  trequently  breaks  forth, 
efpecially  in  his  later  compofitions.  .  And 
as  nature  will  always  at  Lift  prevail^  the 
copies  of  namre  given  by  that  eminent 
writer  were  highly  relilhedj  produced  ma- 
ny happy  imitations^  and  in  time  brought 
about  a  total  revolution  of  tafte ;  which 
kept  pace  with  that  of  government,  both 
equally  happy  for  this  nation.  Here  is  a 
fair  deduction  of  the  progrefs  of  tafte  in 
Britain,  But  according  to  that  progrefs^ 
what  fhall  be  faid  of  the  immortal  Shake- 
fpeare,  in  whofe  works  is  difplayed  the 
perfe^ion  of  tafle.  Was  not  his  appear- 
ance at  lea  ft  a  century  too  early  ?  Such  e-* 
vents  happen  lometimes  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  progrefs.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Roger  Bacon  as  well  as  of  Shakefpeare : 
they  were  blazing  ftars  that  gave  but  a 
temporary  luflre,  and  left  the  world  as 
void  of  light  as  before.  Ben  Johnfon  ac- 
cordingly, and  even  Beaumont  and  Flet* 
chcr,  were  greater  national  favourites  than 
Shake(peare  j  and  in  tJie  iame  manner,  the 
age  before,  Luc^n  was  ranked  above  Vir- 
gil   by   every   Critic*     By  the   fame   bad 
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tafte»  the  true  fublime  of  Milton  was  little 
reli{he4  for  more  than  half  a  century 
after  Paradife  Loft  was  publiflied.  Ill- 
fated  Shakefpeare  !  who  appeared  in  an 
age  unworthy  of  him*  That  divine  wri- 
ter»  who,  merely  by  force  of  genius^ 
fo  far  furpaifed  his  cotemporaries,  how 
far  would  he  have  furpafled  even  him- 
felf,  had  he  been  animated  with  the 
praifes  fo  juftly  beftow*d  on  him  in  later 
times  ?  We  have  Dryden^s  authority  that 
tafte  in  his  time  was  coniiderably  refined : 


They  who  have  beft  fucceeded  on  the  ftage, 
Have  ftil!  coiiform'd  their  genius  to  their  age. 
Thus  Johnfon  did  mechanic  humour  fhow, 
When  men  were  dull,  and  cooTerf^ioo  low. 
Then  comedy  was  faultlefs,  but  'twas  coarfe ; 
Cobb*s  Taokard  was  a  jeft,  and  Otter's  Horfe. 
Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  firft  comer  fped : 
And  they  have  kept  h  llnce  by  being  dead. 
But  were  tbey  noiv  to  write,  when  critics  welgl^ 
Each  line  and  evVy   word  ibi  oughoiu  a  play, 
None  of  them,  no  tint  Johnfoti  in  his  height. 
Could  pafs  without  allowing  grains  for  T^eight* 
If  love  aod  honour  now  are  higher  raised, 
Ic^s  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  u  praisM  r 
Wit's  now  arriv'd  to  a  more  high  degree, 
Our  native  language  more  refin*d  and  free. 
Our  kdid  and  our  men  now  fpeak  more  wit 
In  convfrfatiob,  than  thole  poecs  writ-** 
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The  high  opinion  Dryden  had  of  himfelf 
and  of  his  age,  breaks  out  in  every  line. 
Johnfon  probably  had  the  fame  opinion  of 
himfelf  and  of  his  age  :  the  prefent  age  is 
not  exempted  from  that  bias  j  nor  will  the 
*  next  age  be,  tho'  probably  maturity  in 
tafte  will  be  ftill  later*  We  humble  our- 
felves  before  the  ancients  who  are  far  re- 
moved from  us  J  but  not  to  foar  above 
our  immediate  predeceflbrs,  would  be  a 
fad  mortification.  Many  fcenes  in  Dry- 
den's  plays,  if  not  lower  than  Cobb's 
Tankard  or  Otter  s  Horfe,  are  more  out 
of  place.  In  the  tVUd  GaUant^  the  hero  is 
a  wretch  conltantly  employed,  not  only  in 
cheating  his  creditors,  but  in  cheating  his 
mifixefs,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  fortune. 
And  how  abfurd  is  the  fcene,  where  he 
convinces  th6  father  of  his  miftrefs,  that 
the  devil  had  got  him  with  child  I  The 
character  of  Sir  Martin  Marall  is  below 
contempt.  The  fcenes  in  the  fame  play^ 
of  a  bawd  inftructing  one  of  her  novices 
how  to  behave  to  her  gallants,  and  of  the 
novice  pra<flifing  her  leflbns,  are  perhaps 
not  lower  than  Cobb's  Tankard  or  Otter*s 
Horfe,  but  furely  they  are  lefs  innocent. 
It  is  conmion  to  fee  people  fond  of  a 
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new  fafliion,  vainly  imagining  that  tafte 
is  greatly  improved.  Difguifed  dilhes  arc 
a  fort  of  baftard  wit,  like  turrets  jutting 
out  at  the  top  of  a  building.  Such  difhes 
were  lately  in  high  faihion,  without  ha- 
ving even  the  llender  merit  of  being  a 
new  fafhion^  They  prevailed  in  the  days 
Charles  IL  as  we  learn  from  one  of  Dry- 
den  s  plays,     "  Ay,  it  look'd  like  variety. 


till  we  came   to  tafte  it  ;    there   were 
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twenty  fcveral  difhes  to  the  eye,  but  in 
the  palate  nothing  but  fpices-  I  had  a 
mind  to  eat  of  a  pheafanti  and  fo  foon 
as  I  got  it  into  my  mouth,  I  found  I 
was  chewing  a  limb  of  cinnamon ;  then 
I  went  to  cut  a  piece  of  kid,  and  no 
^  fooner  it  had  touched  my  Ups^  but  it 
'*  turnM  to  red  pepper  :  at  laft  I  began  to 
**  think  mylelf  another  kind  of  Midas, 
**  that  every  thing  I  touched  {hould  be 
**  turned  to  fpice/' 

Portugal  was  rifing  in  power  and  fplen- 
dor  when  Camoens  wrote  the  Luliad  j  and 
with  refpedl  to  the  mufic  of  verfe  it  has 
merit.  The  author  however  is  far  from 
Jhining  in  point  of  taftc-  He  makes  a 
ftrange  jumble  of  Heathen  and  ChrifHan 
Deities,      *'   Gama^'*     obferves    Voltaire, 
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"**  in  ^  Ilonlft  addrellfe  his  prayers  to  Chriil, 
**  but  it  is  Venus  who  com^s  to  his  relief/' 
Voltaire's  cfbfervation  is  but  too  well 
foil  ndfid,  1  n  the  fiHt  book,  Joue  fum- 
mbtis  a  council  of  the  gods,  which  is  de- 
fcribed  at  great  length,  ibr  150  earthly 
purpofq^  but  to  (how  that  he  ftivoured  the 
^ortugucfe.  Bacchus,  on  the  other  haed, 
declares  again  ft  them  Upon  the  following 
account,  that  he  himfelf  had  gained  im- 
mortal glory  as  conqueror  of  tlie  Indies  j 
which  would  be  eclipfed  if  the  Portuguefe 
iliould  alfo  conquer  them.  A  Moorifli 
^commander  having  received  Gamii  with 
-fmiles,  but  with  hatred  in  his  hearty  th?r 
poet  brings  down  Bacchus  from  Jie:iven  to 
confirm  the  Moor  in  his  wicked  purpofes  j 
which  Ti^ould  have  been  perpetrated,  ifed 
Hot  Venus  interpofed  iu  Gam a^s  behalf. 
In  the  fecond  canto^  Bacchus  feigns  him- 
felf tor^be  a  Chriflian,  in  ordei;  to  deceive 
the  Portuguefe  ;  but  Venus  implores  het 
father  Jupiter  to  proted  them.  Aljd'yet, 
after  all,  I  am  loth  to  condemn  an  early 
writer  for  introducing  Heathen  Ikities.  as 
ailors'  in  a  real  hiftory.  wlien  in  the  age 
of  Lewis  JCIV,  celebrated  for  refinement 
of  tafte,  wc  find  French  writers,  Boileau 
"'^^-^i^  ^  in 
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m  particular^    guilty  fometimes   of   the 
ikme  abfurdirf  {a). 

At  the  meeting  an.  1520  near  Calais  be- 
tween Trancis  L  of  France  and  Henry  VI 11. 
of  England^  it  is  obfervcd  by  feveral 
French  writers  that  the  French  nobiUty 
difplay'd  more  magnificence^  the  Englifli 
more  talle.  If  fo,  the  alteration  is  great 
fince  that  time ;  France  at  prefent  gives 
the  law  to  the  reft  of  Europe  in  every 
matter  of  tafte,  gardening  alone  excepted. 
At  the  fame  time^  tho'  tafte  in  France  is 
mor^  correal  than  in  any  other  country,  it 
will  bear  ftill  fome  purification.  The 
fcenc  of  a  clyfter-pipe  in  Molierc  is  too 
low  even  for  a  farce  ;  and  yet  to  this  day 
it  is  acledj  with  a  few  foftenings,  before 
the  moft  polite  audience  in  Europe  ** 

In  Elements  of  Criticifm  {h)  feveral  cau- 

fes 


(a)  Elements  of  Crtticlfm,  chap.  ^3,      {£)  Chap,  a^* 

•  No  nation  equals  tlie  FrencK  In  drefs,  hoofe- 
hold  furniture  J  watches,  fnuff-boxes^  and  in  toys 
of  every  kind.  The  Italians  have  always  ciccdled 
in  architefturc  and  painting,  the  Englilli  in  garden- 
ing. How  are  fuch  naiion^il  diflcrences  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  A  natiaot  hke  an  individual,  may  be  dif- 
pofed  to  grand  objefb^  which  fvvcU  the  mind.  A 
nation,  like  an  individual^  may  rcltih  things  neat. 

Vol.  t  E  €  prettr^ 
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ft^  arc  mentioned  that  may  retard  tafte  ia 
its  progrefs  toward  maturity^  and  titat 
ttiAf  giy^ica  retrograde  motion  when  it  is 
ih  mattirfty.  There  are  many  biafles  Kotl 
natural  and  acquired  ttvat  tend  to  mKlead 
perfons  even  of  the  beft  tate.  Of  the  lat- 
ter^ inflances  are  without  number,  Lfe^ 
lecl  one  or  two  to  iHow  what  iiiflaen€6^  c- 
ven  the  flighteft  circiimftances  havd  on 
tafte.  The  only  tree  be^autifiil  at  all  fea- 
fons  is  the  holly  :  in  winter,  its  deep  auU 
fhining  green  in  titles  it  to  be  the  queen  of 
tlie  grove :  In  fummer,  this  colour  com^ 
pletes  the  hamlonious  mixturfe  of  fhaxle:j^ 
ib  pleafing  in  that  feafon  !  Mrs  D- — — ^  is 
lively  and  fociable.  She  is  eminent  ab6vc 
mod  of  her  fe^s  for  a  correal  tafte,  difplky'd 
not  only  within  doors  but  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  field.  Having  become  rriiftrefs 
of  a  great  houfe  by  matrimony,  the  motV 
honourable  of  all  titles,  a  group  of  tall 
hollies,  which  had  long  obfcured  one  of 
the  capital  roL[m.s,    foon  attracted  her  eye, 

pnHty>  and  clegsfnt.     Atid  if  a  taftc  of  any  kind 

■'^iiappcn  ohce  to  prevail   among    mtfn  of  £gure,  it 

'^odn  ttuns  getreivJ.    The  verdure  of  the  lidds  in 

Englaod  invUes  a  pcUlliIog  Jiand. 
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Shetoak  an  ^\*erfion  to  a  Jiolly^and  was 
liot  at  eafe  till  the  group  was  extirpated. 
Such  a  bias  is  perfectly  harmlefs*  What 
folJows  is  not  altogether  fo.  The  Oxo- 
nians drfliked  the  great  Newton  becaufe  he 
-was  educated  at  Cambridge  j  and  they  fV 
youred  every  book  writ  againfl  him.  That 
bias,  I  hgpe^  has  not  come  down  to  die 
prcfcnt  time, 

;  4^efinemifnt  of  tafle  in  a  nation,  is  al- 

fj^Tja^^s    accompanied    with    refinement    of 

manners :    people   accuftomed    to  behold 

prdar  and  elegance  in  public  buildings  and 

public  gardens,   acquire  urbanity  in  pri- 

Yate>    But  it  is  irkfometo  trudge  long  in  a 

Ji^^aten  track,  familiar   to  all  the  world  j 

;9pd  ^b?refore,  leaving  what  is  laird  above, 

lifce   a    ftatue  curtaifd  of  legs  and  arms, 

J  liaft^n  to  the  hiflpiy  of  the  fine  arts. 

ri^.yfefiil  arts  paved  the  way  to  fine  arts. 

Men  upon  whom  the  fonner  had  beflowM 

every  convenience,  turned  their  thoughts 

to  the  latter.     Beauty  was  ftudied  in  ob- 

jeclsoffightj  and  men  of  tafte  attached 

themfelves  _to  the  fine  arts,  which  multi- 

^'ply'd  their  enjoyments  and  improved  their 

benevolence.       Sculptnre     and     painting 

^made  an   early  figure  in  Greece ;   which 

ii  e  2  a  (lorded 
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afforded  plenty  of  beautitiil  originals  to  be 
copied  in  thefc  imitatiyc  arts.  Statuary,  a 
more  fimple  imitation  than  painting,  was 
fboner  brought  to  perfection :  the  ftatne 
of  Jupiter  by  Phidias  and  of  Juno  by  Poly- 
cletes,  tho'  the  admiration  of  alt  the 
world,  were  executed  long  before  thfc  art 
of  light  and  Ihade  was  known.  Appollo- 
dorus,  and  Zeuxis  hi^  difciple,  who  flou* 
riihed  in  the  fifteenth  Olympiad^  .were  the 
firfl  who  figured  in  that  art.  Another  canft 
concurred  to  advance  flatuary  before  paint- 
ing in  Greece,  viz,  a  great  demand  for 
flatues  of  their  gods.  Architedrure,  as  a 
fine  art,  made  a  flower  progrefs.  Pro- 
portions,  vipon  which  its  elegance  chiefiy 
depends,  cannot  be  accurately  afcertiioed:- 
but  by  an  infinity  of  trials  in  great  buii3-id 
ings  :  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on^  fer.a 
large  and  a  fmall  building  even  of/iisw 
fame  formi  require  different  proportiflli^D 
Gardening  made  a  ftill  flower  progrels 
than  architcdure :  tlie  palace  of  Alcinous, 
in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Odyiliy,  is, 
grand  and  highly  ornamented }  but  his 
garden  is  no  better  than  what  We  teilna 
kitchen- garden.  Gardening  ha#  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  England,  Iti  F^rance,  na- 
ture 
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rare  is  iacrificed  M  conceiei^  /Fh^^gaiTdfliSf? 
of  Veriailles  deviate  from' nature  no ieft 
than^  the  liiinging  gardens  at  Bal^ioiu  *  "Iffi^ 
Seotlatid^  a  cafte  is  happily  commenced  foi^;t 
neat  hoiife&  and  ornamented  fields  ;  ando 
the  circ^mftances  of  the  people  make  it 
probaijle^    iK'it   cafte   there  will  iinproye 
gradaaliy  till  it  arrive  at  perfedion.     Few 
gentlemeh  in  Scotland  can  afford  tlie  €X-4> 
pcrice  of  London  ;  and  fuppofing  them  to* 
pafs  die  winter  in  a  provincial  town,  theyrr 
rsCfwra  to  the  occupations  of  the  country^ 
with  redoti^bled  ardor.      As  they  arc   faf^rt 
from  the  corruption   of  opulence,  namref) 
wiU  be  their  guide  in  every  plan  ;  and  thci 
very"  face  of  their  country  vs^ill  oblige  tliemj!| 
td  follov?  nature  ;    being   diverfified   with!* 
hiBs  arid'  plains,  rocks  and  rii^ers^  that  re-  * 
qttire  nothing  but  poHlhing.     It  is  no  un^ 
pkafing  profpedt,  that  Scotland  may  in  %, 
coitury  or  fooner  compare  writh  EnglancJL^^ 
n^  indeed   in   magnificeniqe  of  countryTl 
feads,  but  in  fweetnefs  and  yarigty  of  CQflH? 
cordant  parts ,  ,  /  j  •    '» r 

'  rThc^hcitnt  churches  in  this  iflandcan*^^ 
not  be  our  own  invention,  being  unfit  fQr- 
a  cold  chmate.     The  vaft  fpace  they  oc^j 
cupy,  qtianiity  of  ftone,  and  gloominefs 

by 
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by  excluding  the  fun^  afford  '4  refrefliitlg 
coolaefs,  and  fit  them  for  a  hot  climrace. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  beep 
copied  from  the  mofques  in  the  fouth  of 
Spain,  erected  there  by  the  Saraccxis, 
Spain,  when  poflciTed  by  that  peopk,  was 
the  centre  of  axts  and  fciences,  a^ndlcd 
the  fafhion  in  cvrry  thing  beautiful  ai^ 
magnificent. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  pro?* 
ceed  to  hterature.  It  is  agreed  among  all 
antiquaries,  that  the  firft  writings  were  in 
verfe,  and  that  profe  was  of  a  much  later 
date*  The  firfl  Greek  who  wrote  in  proftj 
was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firfl:  Roman, 
was  Appius  Csecus,  who  compofcd  sl  d?- 
clanaation  againft  Pyrrhus,  The  fjbur 
books  of  Chatah  Bhade,  the  facred  book 
of  Hiudoilan,  are  compofed  in  verfe  ftau- 
?as  J  and  the  Arabian  compofitions  i^ 
profe  followed  long  after  thofe  in  verfc 
To  account  for  that  iingular  fadl,  many 
learned  pens  have  been  employed  j  but 
without  fuccefs ,  B  y  fome  i  t  has  been  urged, 
that  as  memory  is  die  only  regard  of  events 
where  wridng  ia  ainknown^  hillory  origiT 
ually  was  compofed  in  verfa  for  the  fake 
Q§  memory.     This  is  not  fatisfaftory,    Tp 

undertake 
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undermke  the  pamfal^  taflc  of  compofing  in 
vcrfci  for  the  fake  of  memory^  would,  re- 
qmre  more  forefight  than  ever  was  exerted 
by  a  barbarian  ;  not  to  mention  that  o^ 
ther  means  were  ufed  for  prelerving  the 
memory  of  remarkable  events^  a  heap  of 
ftoneSj  a  pillar,  or  other  objedl  that  catches 
the  e^e.  The  account  given  by  Longinus 
is  more  ingenious.  In  a  fragment  of  his 
treatife  on  verfe,  the  only  part  thatremainH, 
fie  obferves,  "  that  meafure  or  verfe  be^ 
*f  longs  to  poetry^  becaufe  poetry  repre- 
1!  fents  the  various  pallions  with  their  lan:- 
*Ji  guage  ;  for  which  reafon  the  ancients^ 
"^  ria  their  ordinary  difcourfe,  delivered 
** 'their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in 
ffctprofe/'  Longinus^  thought,  that  an- 
^ntly  men  were  more  expofed  to  acci- 
d^ts  and  tlangers,  than  when  they  were 
protected  by  good  government  and  by  for- 
tified cities.  But  he  feems  not  to  have 
confidered,  that  fear  and  grief,  infpired 
by  dangers  and  misfortunes^  are  better 
fuited  to  humble  profe  than  to  elevated 
verfe*  I  add,  that  however  natural  poe- 
tical didion  may  be  when  one  is  animated 
with  atiy  vivid  palTion,  it  is  not  fuppofa- 
ble  that  the  ancients  never  wrote  nor  fpote 

but 
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but  when  excited  by  pafCon.    Their  Jbi- 
rtory^  their  laws,   their  corenant^^  were 
certainly  not  compofed  in  that   tone  of 
mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progreia  of  ^ 
the  fine  arts  that  writers  have  not  ftiffi- 
cientiy  attended  to,  will,  if  I  miftake  not^ 
explain  this  myftery-     The  article  is  t^^ 
profeilion  of  a  bard,  which  fprung  up  in 
early  times  before  writing  was  known,^  and 
died   away  gradually  as  writing   turned 
more  and  more  common.   The  curiolity  of 
men  is  great  with  relpe£l  to  the  tranfa<5lions 
of  their  forefathers ;  and  when  fuch  cranf- 
aclions  are  defcribed  in  verf^  accompa* 
nied  with  mufic>  the  perfbrmance  is  en- 
chanting.    An  ear,  a  voice,   Ikill  in  in- 
flrumental  mufic,  and  above  all  a  poeti- 
cal genius,  are  requifite  to  excel  in  that 
complicated  art.     As  fuch  talents  are  rare, 
the  few  that  poflefTed  them  were  highly  c^ 
fleemed  ;    and  hence  the  profeffion  of  a 
bard,  vyhich,   befide  natural   talents,    re- 
quired more  culture  and  exercife  than  any 
other  known  art.     Bards  were  capital  per- 
fons  at  every  feflival  and  at  every  folem- 
nity.     Their  fongs,  which,  by  recording 
tlie  atchievements  of  kings  and  heroes,  a- 
I  nimatcd 
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nrmatei^evel^^eSft^,  rtiuft  have  been  the 
TEfnfertaiilffienP  of ^  "^Vferjr"  warlike  nation. 
Wd  have  Hefiod'g  ^Autfiferitjr,  that  in  his 
time  bards  were  as  common  as  potters  or 
joinws,  Sfc<i*~as  liable  to  envy.  Demodd- 
ctis*  is  mentioned  hf  Homer  as  a  cele- 
britefl  btcfd '  (^  andjPhemius,  another 
tiard,  IS  introduced  by  him  deprecating 
the? 'wrath  of  tJlyfles,    in  the  following 

word^. 

4. 

**  O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  iaclin'd,     - 
.    **  And  /pare  the  poct'g  cver-gen^Jc  kind- 

**  A  deed  like  this  thy  fnturc  fame  would  wrongs 
'    •** For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  lacred  fotig,  ' 

f*  Self»taught  I  ling :  by  heav'n,  and  heav'n  alone, 
**  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  arc  fown ; 
**  And  (what  the  gods  beftow)  the  lofty  lay, 
**  'To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 
'    **  Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward  ; 
^*  Tis  thine  to  hierit,  fbine'^is  to  record." 
■  ■■  1  :iTv     ■..'..■■/ 
C^«5Pa  rqpprtfi^  that  at^Roman  feftivals  an- 
cimtly^  die  virtues  and  exploits  of  their 
gf gat  men,  were  fung  (i^).     The  fame  cu- 
ftoija  prevailed  In  Peru  and-Mcxico,  ^s  we 

learn  froni  GarcilafTo :  an^rroth^  authors* 

"  "  *  ■  -  .'*\ 

(a)  Odyffey,  b.  8. 

(b)  Tufculan  Queftions,  lib.  4.  N**  3..  &  4.  .    .         ;: 

Vol.  I.  F  f  Strabo 
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Sttabo  (vi)  gives  a  very  pardcular  accoufit 
of  the  Gallic  bards^:.  The  f<|Uowing  quo- 
tation is  from  Ammianns  Marcdliaus  (b). 
^  Bardi  qiiidem  fortia  Yironun^illuftriiuna 
^  fa6la,  heroicis  compofit^  veriibusi  cuoa 
>^'dulcibus  lyras  modulis,  cantitaruau^' 
We  have  for  our  authority  Father  Gpbiw, 
that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the<Mari%n 
^ilandsjiave  bards,  who>are  greatly  adnidv 
red^  becaufe  in  their  fougs  are  celebi^^fned 
the  feats  of  th^ir  anceftors.  There  are 
traces  of  the  fame  kind  among  the  Ap^- 
fibites  in  North  America  *.  And  y^q  ihall 
fee  afterward  {c\  that  in  np  other  part  of 
.....  the 

{a)  Lib.  4«  {b)  Lib.  15.  ^ap.  9, 

(c)  Sketch  6.  Progrcfs  of  Manners. 

♦  The  firft  feal  that  a,  young  Grccnlander  catches 
is  made  a  feaft  for  the  family  and  neighbours. 
The  young  champion,  during  the  repaft,  deicants 
upon  hi$  addrcfs  in  catching  the  animal :  the  guefts 
admire  his  dexterity,  and  extol  the  flavour  of  the 
meat.  Their  only  mufic  is  a  fort  of  drum,  which 
accompanies  a  fong  in  praife  of  feal- catching,  in 
praife  of  their  anceftors,  pr  in  welcoming  the  fun's 
return  to  them.  Here  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
bard-profeffion.  The  fong  is  made  for  a  chorus, 
as  many  of  our  ancient  fongs  are.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing example. 

1  *'  The 


the  world  wei*e  bards  more  honoured  thaBk 
in  Britain  and  Scandinavia. 
•  Bards  were  the  only  hiftorians  before 
writirig' was  introduced.  Tacitus  {a)ikys^ 
that  the'fongs  of  the=  Geraaan  bards  were! 
their  only  annals.  And  Joannes  Magnus 
Archbifliop  of  Upial- Acknowledges,  I  that 
in  compiling  his  hiftory  of  .the  ancient 
Goths,  he  had  no  other  records  bUt  the 
fongs  of  the  bards.  As  thefe  fongs  made 
an  illuftrious  figure  at  every  feftival,  they 
were  convey'd  in  every  family  by  parents 
to  their  children  ;  and  in  that  manndf 
were  kept  alive  before  writing  wasJefcoWn. 
The  invention  of  writing  made  a. change 
in  the  bard-profeflion.  It  is  now  an  a- 
greed  point,  that  no  poetry  is  fit  to  be^ 
accompanied   w^ith    mufic,  'but  what  i* 

**  The  welcome  fun  returns  agaia^  ; 

**  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  1    ' 
*^  And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  fair^ 
^^  Amna  ajat,  ajah",  ah-hu  f 

The  bard  (mgs  the  firft  and  third  KncSy  accompa- 
nying it  with  his  drum  and  with  a  fort  of  dancer 
The  other  lines,  termed  the  burUent  of  the  foDg  isircf 
fting  by  the  guefts. 

{^)  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap,  2. 

F  f  2  limple  i 
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fimple  t  a  complicated  thought  or  defcrip- 
tion  requires  the  utmoll  attention^  and 
leaves  none  for  the  miific  ;  or  if  it  divide 
the  attention,  it  makes  but  a  faint  impref- 
fion  [a).  The  fimple  operas  of  Quinault 
bear  away  the  palm  from  every  thing  of 
the  kind  compofed  by  Boileau  or  Racine^ 
But  when  a  language,  in  its  progrefs  to 
maturity,  is  enriched  with  variety  of 
phrafes  fit  to  exprefs  the  moft  elevated 
thoughts,  men  of  genius  afpire  to  the 
higher  ftrains  of  poetry,  leaving  mufic 
and  fong  to  the  bards  :  wiiich  diftinguifli- 
es  the  profeilion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a 
bard.  Homer,  in  a  last  fenfe,  may  be 
termed  a  bard ;  for  in  that  character  he 
{trolled  from  feafl  to  feafl.  But  he  was 
not  .a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe  :  he  in- 
deed recited  his  poems  to  crowded  audi- 
ences ;  but  his  poems  are  too  complex  for 
mufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  fing  them^ 
nor  accompany  them  with  the  lyre*  The 
Trovadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the 
original  fenfe  ;  and  made  a  capital  figure 
in  days  of  ignorance,  when  few  could 
read,  and  fewer  write.     In  later  times  the 


(i7}  See  Elemcots  of  Crltkifm,  vol, 
tide  53* 
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fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in 
writings  which  gave  every  one  accefs  to 
them  without  a  bard  ;  and  the  profeffion 
funk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.  Among 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  reading  and 
writing  in  their  own  tongue  is  not  com- 
mon even  at  prefent ;  and  that  circum- 
fiance  fupported  long  the  bard-profeilion. 
among  them,  after  beihg  forgot  among 
neighbouring  nations*  Offian  was  the 
moft  celebrated  bard  in  Caledonia^  as  Ho- 
mer was  in  Greece  ^, 

From  the  foregoing  hiflorical  deduc- 
tion, the  reader  will  difcover  without  my 
affiftance  w^hy  the  firft  writings  were  in 
verfe.  The  longs  of  the  bards,  being  u- 
niverfal  favourites,  were  certainly  the  firft 
compofitions  that  writing  was  employ'd 
upon :    they  would  be  carefully  colledled 

*  The  mulntude  are  ftruck  with  what  is  ocw  and 
rplendid^  but  ieldom  continue  long  in  a  wrong  tadc. 
Voltaire  holds  it  to  be  a  ftrong  tcftiuionj  for  the 
Gieiufaleme  Libcrata,  th^t  even  the  gondoliers  ia 
Venice  have  it  moftly  by  heart ;  and  that  one  no 
fooner  pronounces  a  H^an^a  than  another  carries  It 
on,  O0ian  has  the  fame  leftiraoiiy  in  his  favour ; 
there  are  not  many  highlanders,  even  of  the  lowcil 
ouk,  but  can  repeat  long  paffagcs  out  of  Jiis 
works, 

by 
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by  the  moft  fkilful  writers,  in  order  ta 
preferve  diem  in  perpetual  remembraace. 
The  following  part  of  the  progrefs  is  e- 
qually  obvious*  People  acquainted  witb 
no  written  compoCtions  but  what  were  in» 
verfe,  compofed  in  verfe  their  laws^  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  every  memorable 
tran£a<fHon.  But  when  fubjecls  of  wriring^ 
multiplied  and  became  more  aad  more  in- 
Tolved,  when  people  began  tii  reafon,  to 
teach  J  and  to  harangue,  they  were  obliged 
to  de(cend  to  humble  profe :  for  to  con- 
fine a  writer  or  fpeaker  to  verfe  in  hand- 
ling fubje<5ts  of  that  nature,  would  be  a 
burden  unfupportable* 

The  profe  compofitions  of  early  hifto- 
rians  are  all  of  them  dramatic,  A  TVTiter 
deftitute  of  art  is  naturally  prompted  to 
relate  facets  as  he  faw  them  performed  :  he 
introduces  his  perfonages  as  fpeaking  ind 
conferring ;  and  relates  only  what  Was 
acfled  and  not  fpoken  *.  The  hillorical 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  compofed 
in  that  mode  ;  and  fo  addided  to  the  dra- 

♦  Low  people  to  this  day  tell  tlicir  ftqry  in  dia*| 
logue  as  ancient  writers  did,  and  for  the  fame  rca*: 
fon.  They  relate  ihio^s  as  they  law  and  heard 
them. 

matic 
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made  are  the  authors  of  thefe  books^  that 
k  they  frequently  introduce  God  himfelf  into 
\tkc  dialogue.  At  the  fame  timej  the  fimpli- 
Icity  of  that  mode  is  happily  fuited  to  the 
Ixoverty  of  every  language  in  its  early  pe- 
[jiods.    The  dramatic  mode  has  a  delicious 

^fied  in  exprelTmg  fentiments,  and  every 
[thing  that  is  fimple  and  tender  [a].  Take 
^the  following  inflance  of  a  low  incident 
tiecoraing  by  that  means  not  a  little  in- 

^erefling,     Naomi  having  lofl  her  hufband 


and  her  two  fons 


in  foreign 


parts,  and 


$i 


u 


«£ 


purpofing  to  return  to  the  land  of  her  fore- 
iathers,  faid  to  her  two  daughters  in  law, 
Go,  return  each  to  her  mother  s  houfe  : 
the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye 
have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me. 
The  Lord  grant  you  that  you  may  find 
reft,  each  of  you  in  the  houfe  of  her 
liu{band.  Then  flie  killed  them  :  and 
they  lift  up  their  voice  and  wept.  And 
they  faid  unco  her,  Surely  we  will  re- 
^^  turn  with  thee  unto  thy  people.  And 
**  Naomi  faid.  Turn  again,  my  daughters : 
"  why  will  ye  go  with  me  ?  are  there  yet 
^*  any  more  hufbands  in  my  womb,  that 
they  may  be  your  hufbands  ?  Turn  again, 

(a)  See  Elcmexits  of  Criticffm,  chap*  72* 
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my  daughters,  go  your  way»  for  I  am  too 
old  to  have  an  hufband  ;  if  I  fhould  fay, 
I  have  hope,  if  I  fliould  have  a  hufband 
alfo  to  night,  and  fliould  alfo  bear  fons ; 
would  ye  tarry  for  them  till  they  were 
grown  ?  would  ye  Hay  for  them  from 
having  hufbands  ?  nay,  my  daughters : 
for  it  gf  ieveth  me  much  for  your  fakes, 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out 
againft  me.  And  they  lift  up  their  voice 
and  wept  again  :  and  Orpah  kiiTed  her 
mother  in  law,  but  Ruth  clave  mi  to 
hen  And  {he  faid,  Behold,  thy  fifler  in 
law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and 
xmto  her  gods  ;  return  thou  after  thy 
fifter  in  law.  And  Ruth  faid,  Intreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee :  for  whither  thou 
goeft,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgeft 
1  will  lodge ;  thy  poaple  fhall  be  my 
people,  and  diy  God  my  God  :  where 
thou  dieft,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I 
be  buried :  the  Lord  do  fo  to  me,  and 
more  alfo,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee 
and  me-  When  fhe  faw  that  flie  was 
ftedfaftly  minded  to  go  with  her,  then 
fhe  left  fpeaking  unto  her. 
^'  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to 
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Beth-lehem,    And  it  came  to  pafs  when 
they  were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all 
the  city  was  moved  about   them,  and 
they  faid,  Is  this  Naomi  ?  And  llie  fliid 
uato  them,  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me 
Mara":    for   the    Almighty  hath   de:ilc 
"*  very  bitterly  with  me,     I  went  out  full, 
*^  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home 
again  empty:  why  then  call  ye  me  Na- 
omi, feeing  the  Lord  hath  teftified  a- 
gainft  me,  and  the  Ahnighty  hath  af- 
flidled  me  ?    So  Naomi  returned,    and 
Ruth  the  Moabitcfs  her  daughter  in  law 
with  her,   which  returned  out  of  the 
country  of  Moab  :    and  chey  came  to 
Beth-Iehem  in  the  begianing  of  barley*-  • 
harvelL 

**  And  Naomi  had  a  kinfman  of  her 
hufband's,  a  mighty  mail  of  wealth,  of 
the  family  of  Elimelech;  and  his  name 
was  Boaz.  And  Ruth  the  Moabitels 
faid  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the 
field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn  after  him 

**  in  whofe  fight  I  fliall  find  grace.  And 
ihe  faid  unto  her.  Go,  my  daughter. 
And  fhe  went,  and  camCj  and  gleaned 
in  the  field  after  the  reapers  ;   and  her 

**  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field 
Vol*  L  G  g  *'  belonging 
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^y  betortging  unta  BJai^>  who  was  bf  ^thc 
♦*  kitfdred  of  EUm^lech, 
•  loi*  AM  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth- 
**  leki^,  and  faid  unto  the  reapers.  The 
Lo^b  be  with  TOil :    ^tid  they  airfl^er- 
ed  hiBi;  The  Lord   blcfs  thee.     Then 
**  faid  Boa2  nnto  his  ftrvant  that  Was  fet 
"  over  the  reapers/  Whofe  damlel  is^this? 
**  And  the  fervant  that  wa#^fet  ovei*  the 
**  reapers   anfwered   and   faid,    It   &*lthel 
**  Moabitiih  damfel   that  <!ame  back  Witti! 
Naomi,  out  of  the  country  of  Moab:] 
and  flie  faid,  1  pray  you,  let  me  glean, 
and  gather  after  the  reapers,  amongft 
the  Ot eaves :  fo  Ihe  came,  and  hath  conti- 
nued even  from  the  morning  iintil  now^ 
**  that  fhe  tarried   a  little   in  thelidiife* 
t^Then  faid   Boaz   unto   RutH,  Tleareftl 
thou  not,    my    daughter?    Go   nbV  tq 
glean  in  another  field,  neither  ^o  fi^om 
hefice,-  but  abide  here  faft ■"  by  my^rriai- 
d^ns*     IjCt  thine  eyes  be  on  the  ^eld 
that  they  do  reap,  and  go   thou  after 
themt  have  I  not  charged  the  young 
men^  that  they  fliall  not  touch  thee? 
and /when  thou  art  athirft,  go  unte^  the 
veflels,    and  drink  of  that  which-  the 
young  men  h?ive  dravm.    Then  fhe  fell 
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on  her  facCy  and  bowed  herfelf  tQ/the 
ground^  and  faid  unto  him,  WKy  have 
I  found  grace  in  thine  ey«,  thgt  thou 
ihouldft  take  knowledge  of  me,  feeing  I 
am,  a  flranger  ?  And  Eoaz  anfwered 
and  iaid  unto  hefj  It  hath  fully  been 
fliewed  me  all  that  thou  haft  done  unto 
thy  mother  in  law^  fince  the  ^  death  of 
thine  hofband  :^  and  how  thou  haft  left 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  aqd  the 
land  of  thy  nativity^  and  art  coiine  unto 
a  people  which  thou  kneweft  not  here- 
tofore. TJie  Lord  recompenfe  thy 
work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Ifracl,  under  %vhofe 
wiaga  thou  art  come  to  truft.  Then  Jlie 
^id,  Let  me  find  favour  in  thy  fight, 
my  Jord,  for  that  thou  hafk  comforted 
me,  and  for  that  thou  haft  fpoken 
friendly  unto  thine  handmaid,  though 
X  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thine  hand- 
maidens* And  Boaz  faid  unto  her.  At 
meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of 
the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morfclf  in  the 
vinegar.  And  fiie  fat  befidc  the  reap- 
ers :  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn^ 
and  ihe  did  eat,  and  was  fufiiced,  and 
left.  And  when  ihe  was  rifen  up  to 
G  g  2  **  gi^an, 
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**  glean,    Boaz    coniiniinded    his    young 

**  men,  faying^-  Let  her  glean  even  among 
the  Ihcaves,  and  rq>roach  her  ndt.  'And 
let  fall  alfo  feme  of  the  handfuls^]^- 
pofe  for  her,  and  leave  them^  thatihe  may 
gL\m  them,  and  rebuke  her- not^uSo 
Ihe  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and 
be;it  out  that  fhe  had  gleaned:  and  it 
was  about  an  ephah  of  barley. 
^  **  And  Ihe  took  it  up,  and  went  into- 

"  the  city :  and  her  mother  in  la;w  favf- 
what,  ihe  had  gleaned  :  and  Ihe  brought 
forth,  and  gave  to  her  that  fhe  had  re- 
ferved,  after  Ihe  was  fufficed.  And  her 
mother  in  law  faid  unto  her^  Where 
haft  thou  gleaned  to  day  ?    and  where 

"  wroughteft  thou  ?  blefled  be  he  .  that: 
did  take  knowledge  of  thee.  And  flae- 
fhewed  her  mother  in  law  with  whonv 
Ihe  had  wrought,  and  faid,  The  man's^ 
name  with  whom  I  wrought  to  day,  is- 
Boaz.  And  Naomi  faid  unto  her  daugh-* 
ter  in  law,  BlefTed  be  he  of  the  Lord,, 
who  hath  not  left  off  his  kindnefs  to  the 
living  and  to  the  dead.  And  Naomi 
faid-  unto  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin.^ 
unto  us,  one  of  our  next  kinfmen.  And: 
Ruth  the  Moabitef$  faid,  He  faid  unto. 
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me  alfoj  Thou  ihalt  keep  faft  by  my 
young  men  J  until  they  have  ended  all 
my    harveft.      And    Naomi    laid   unto 
;ftuth   her  daughter  ia  law.   It  is  goodj. 
my  daughter^  that  thou  go  out  with  his 
maidens^  that  they  meet   thee  not  in 
any  other  field.     So  fhe  kept  faft  by  the 
iiaaidens  of  Boaz  to  glean,  unto  the  end 
of  barley-harveft,  and  of  wheat-liarveft; 
and  dwelt  w^th  her  m^other  in  Ltw. 
"  Then  Naomi  her  mother  in  kw  flud 
unto  her^  My  daughter^  iliall  I  not  feek 
reft  for  thee^  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee  ?    And  now  is   not    Boaz  of  our 
kindred,     with    whoie    maidens   thou 
waft  f    Behold,  he  winnow eth  barley  to 
night   in   die   threfhing- floor,      Wafli 
thy  felf  therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and 
put  thy   raiiuent  upon  thee^    and  get 
thee  down  to  the  floor ;  but  make  not 
thyfelf  known  unto  the  man,  until  he 
ihall  have  done   eating  and  drinking. 
And  itfliall  be  when  he  Ueth  down^  that 
thou  Ilialt  mark  the  place  where  he  fhall 
'  lie,  and  thou  {halt  go  in^  antl  uncover 
^  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down^  and  he  will 
'  tell  thee  what  thou  flialt  do.     And  ihe 

''  did 
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faid  unto  her,  All  that  thou  iayft  unW 
me,  I  wUl  do, 

*^  And  fhe  went  down  unto  the  flaoi't 
and  did  according  to  all  that  her  mo- 
ther in  law  bade  hen  And  when  Boa2: 
had  eaten  and  drunk^  and  his  heart  was 
merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at  the  end 
of  the  heap  of  corn  :  and  Ihe  came  foft- 
ly,  and  nncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her 
down. 

"  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  midnight,  that 
the  man  was  afraid,  and  turned  him- 
felf :  and  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his 
feet.  And  lie  faid.  Who  art  thou  ?  And 
fhe  anfwercd,  I  am  Ruth  thine  hand- 
maid ;  fpread  therefore  thy  ikirt  over 
thine  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a  near 
fcinfman.  And  he  faid,  Bleffcd  be  thou 
of  the  Lord,  my  daughter ;  for  thou 
hafl  fhe  wed  more  fcindnefs  in  the  latter 
end,  than  at  the  beginning,  inafmuch 
as  thoii  followed  ft  not  young  men,  whe- 
ther poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my 
daughter,  fear  not,  I  will  do  to  thee  all 
that  tliou  requirefl :  for  all  the  city  of 
my  people  doth  know^  that  thou  art  a 
virtuous  woman.  And  now  it  is  true, 
that  I   am   thy  near  klnfman  :  liowbeit 
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**  there  is  a  kinfiiiari  nearer  than  L  Tarry 
*'  this  night,  and  it  fhall  be  in  the  morn- 
**  ing,  tliat  if  he  will  perform  unto  thee 

the  part  of  a  kinfman,  \tel!,  let  him  do 
*^  the  kinfman's  part  ;  but  if  he  will  not 
"  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  then 
*'  will  I  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee, 
**  as  the  Lord  liveth  ;  lie  down  until  th6 
*'  morning, 

**  And  the  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morn- 
**  ing :  and  Ihe  rofe  up  before  one  could 
**  know  anothei\     And  he  faid^  Let  it  not  ^ 
*'  be  known  that  a  woman  came  into  the 

floor.  Alfo  he  faid,  Bring  the  vail  that 
*^  thou  haft  upon  thec^  r^nd  hold  it.  And 
*^  when  flic  held  it,  he  mcafured  fix  mea- 
*^  fures  of  barley^  and  laid  it  on  her:  and 
**  flie  went  into  the  city.  And  when  fhe 
**  came  to  her  mother  in  law,  fhe  laid, 
"  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter  ?  And  fiie* 
"  told  her  all  that  the  man  had  done  to ' 
**  her.  And  fhe  faid,  Thefe  fix  meafures 
-  of  barley  gave  he  me  j  for  he  faid  to  me, 
^  Go  not  empty  unto  thy  mother  in  law. 
*'  Then  faid  fhe,  Sit  flill,  my  daughter, 
*'  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will 
♦*  fall ;  for  the  man  will  not  be  in  reft, 

"  uqcit 
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**  Then  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  fat 
him  down  there  :  and  behold^  the  kinf- 
maa  of  whom  Boaz  fpake,  came  by; 
unto  whom  he  faid^  Ho,  fuch    a  one, 
turn  afide,    fit   down   here.      And  he 
turned  afide   and  fat  down.     And  he 
took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city^ 
and  faid^  Sit  ye  down  here.     And  they 
fat  down.     And  he  faid  unto  the  kinf- 
man,  Naomi  that  is  come  again  out  of 
the  country  of  Moab,  felleth  a  parcel  of 
land,    which  was   our  brother  Elime- 
lech's.    And  I  thought  to  advertife  thee, 
faying,  Buy  it  before  the   inhabitantS| 
and  before  the  elders  of  my  people.     If 
thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it ;  but  if 
thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me, 
that  I  may  know  ;  for  there  is  none  to 
redeem  it  befide  thee,  and  I  am  after 
thee.     And  he   faid,  I  will  redeem  it. 
Then  faid  Boaz,  What  day  thou  buyeft 
the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomj,  thou 
muft  buy  it  alfo  of  Ruth  the  Moabitefs, 
the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raife  up  the 
name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance. 
And  the  kinfman  faid,  I  cannot  redeem 
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*'  it  for  myfelf^  left  I  mar  mine  own  in- 
"  heritance  :  redeem  thou  my  right  to 
thy  lelf,  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.  Now 
this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in 
"  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming,  and  con- 
**  cerning  changing,  for  to  confirm  all 
"  things  :  A  man  plucked  off  his  fhoe,  and 
"  gave  it  to  his  neighbour  :  and  this  was 
"  a  teflimony  in  IfraeL  Therefore  the 
"  kinfman  faid  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee: 
"  fo  he  drew  off  his  fhoe.  And  Boaz  faid 
unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people^ 
Ye  are  witneffes  this  day,  that  I  have 
bought  all  that  was  Elimelech*s^  and  all 
that  was  Chillon's^  and  Mahlon's^  of 
"  die  hand  of  Naomi.  Moreover,  Ruth 
"  the  Moabitefs,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have 
**  I  purchafed  to  be  my  wife,  to  raife  tip 
'*  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  iaherit- 
'^  ance,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not 
"  cut  off  from  among  his  brethren,  and 
**  from  the  gate  of  liis  place :  ye  are  wit- 
"  neffes  this  day.  And  all  the  people  that 
**  were  in  the  gate,  and  the  ciders  faid.  We 
^  are  witneffes :  The  Lord  make  the  wo- 
"  man  that  is  come  into  thine  houfc,  like 
*^  Rachel,  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did 
build  the  houfe  of  Ifrael :  and  do  thou 
Vol,  L  H  h  "  worthily 
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**  worthily  in  Ephr^tah^  and  be  famovts 
"  in  Beth-lehem,  And  let  thy  houfc  be 
"  like  the  houfe  of  Pharez  (whom  Tamar 
*^  bare  unto  Judah)  of  the  ieed  which  the 
*'  Lord  lliall  give  thee  of  this  young  wo- 
"  maii. 

^  So  Boa z  took  Ruth,  and  ilie  was  his 
wife :  and  when  he  iiveat  in  unto  her^ 
the  Lord  gave  her  conception,  ind  flie 
"  bare  a  fon.  And  the  womerf  faid  unto 
"  Naomi ^  BlefTed  be  the  Lord,  which 
"  hath  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a 
"  kinfman^  tliat  his  name  may  be  f;imous 
*^  in  Ifraeh  And  he  fiiall  be  unto  thee  a 
**  reftorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nouriiher  of 
thine  old  age :  for  thy  daughter  in  law 
"  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  bettra-  to 
*'  thee  than  ftven  fons,  hath  born  Mm. 
*^  And  Naomi  took  the  child^  and  laid  It 
"  in  her  bofom,  and  became  nurfe  unto 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  ffdm  being 
fo  agreeable  in  relating  bare  hiftorical 
fa6ls.     Take  the  following  exampleboO  " 

**  Wherefore  Nathan  Ipake  unfo  Bath- 
**  {heba  the  mother  of  Solomon,  laying, 
"  Haft  thou  not  heard  that  Adonijali  the 
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Ion  of  Haggith  doth  reign^  and  Dstvid 
our  lord  fcnoweth  it  not  f  Now  therefore 
come,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  give  thee 
counfel,  that  tliou  mayfl  fave  thine  own 
life,  and  the  life  of  thy  fon  Solomon, 
Go,  and  get  thee  in  unto  king  David, 
and  fay  unto  him,  Didft  not  thou^  ftiy 
lord  O  king,  fwear  unto  thine  hand- 
maid, faying,  Affbredly  Solomon  thy 
fon  fliall  reign  after  nue,  and  he  ihall  fit 
upon  my  throne  ?  why  then  dorh  Ado-  ) 
nijah  reign  ?  Behold,  while  thou  yet 
talfceft  there  with  the  king,  I  will  alfo 
come  in  after  thee,  and  cohfirm  thy 
weeds, 

**  And  Bath-fheba  went  in  imto  '  the 
king,  into  the  chamber :  and  the  king 
was  very  old  j  and  Abiftiag  the  Shu- 
nammite  miniftered  unto  the  king*  And 
Bath-lheba  bowed,  and  did  obeilance 
unto  the  king  :  and  the  king  faid,  What 
wouldft  thou  ?  And  flie  faid  unto  Him, 
My  lord,  thou  fwareft  by  the  Lorj3  thy 
God  unto  thine  handmaid,  faying,  Ai- 
furedly  Solomon  tliy  ihn  fhall  reign  af- 
ter me,  and  he  ihalific  upon  my  thratie : 
and  now  behold,  Adonijah  tclgnelh ; 
and  now  my  lord  thc-fcing,  thou  know^ 
H  h  2  *^  eft 
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**  eft  it  not.  And  he  harh  flain  onen,  and 
**  fat  cattle^  and  flieep  in  abundance^  and 
"  bath  called  all  the  fonsof  the  king,  and 
*^  Abiathar  the  prieft,  and  Joab  the  cap^^ 
"  tain  of  the  hoil :  but  Soiomoa  thy  fer- 
"  vant  hath  he  not  called.  And  thau^ 
my  lord  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  lira  el 
are  upon  thee^  that  thou  Chouldft  tell 
them  who  ihall  fit  on  the  throne  of  my 
lord  the  king  after  him,  Otherwife  it 
ftiall  come  to  pafs^  when  my  lord  the 
Mag  Ihali  fleep  with  his  fathers,  that  I 
**  and  my  fon  Solomon  fliall  be  cpunted 
"  offenders, 

*^  And  lo,  while  fhe  yet  talked  with  the 
king,  Nathan  the  prophet  alfo  came  in. 
And  they  told  the  king,  faying.  Behold, 
Nathan  the  prophet.  And  when  he  was 
come  in  before  the  kingj  he  bowed  him* 
felf  before  the  king  with  his  face  to  the 
ground.  And  Nathan  faid,  My  lorAO 
king,  haft  thou  faid,  Adoaijah  flxall 
reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon 
my  throne  ?  For  he  i$  gone  down  this 
day,  and  hath  flain  oxen,  and  fat  cattle, 
and  flieep  in  abundance,  and  hath  call- 
ed all  the  king's  fons,  and  the  captiins 
pf  the  hoil^  and  Abiathar  the   prieft; 
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and  behold  >  tbey  eat  and  driok  before 
him^  and  fay,  God  faye  king  Adonijah, 
But  me,  even  me  thy  far v ant, ^ and. ^a- 
llok  the  prieft,  and  Benaiah  the  foil  of 
Jehoiada,  and  thy  fervant  Solomon 
**  hath  he  not  called.  Is  this  Idling  done 
*^  by  my  lord  the  king,  tnd  thou  haft  not 
"  (hewed  it  unto  thy  fervant  who  Ihould 
"  fit  on  the  throne  of  my  lord  the  king 
**  after  him?-  ,    »         •  :;.i      .      ; 

"^  **  Thei^  king  David  ^fv^rer^d  and  faid, 
^*  Cali  me  Bath^lheba  ■>  and  ihe  came  inte 
*fj  the  .king'6  prefence^^  and  ftood  before 
'*  the  king.  And  the  king  fw^re,  ^^^ 
"  faid.  As  tlie  Lord  hveth,  that  hath  re- 
deemed niy  font  out  of  all  dlftrefs.^  even 
*'  as  I  fware  unto  thee  by  the  Lord  God 
■ '  of  Ifrael,  faying,  AlTurcdiy  SoJomoa  thy 
*'  fon  £hall  reign  after  me,  and  helhali 
*^  fit  upon  my  throne  in  my  ftead  ;  e\xn 
"  fo  wrill  I  certainly  do  this  day.  Then 
Bath-iheba  bowed  wi^h  her  face  to  the 
eairtli,  and  did  reverence  to  the  king, 
and  faid.  Let  my  lord  >  king  David  tive 
forever, 

"  And  king  David  faid.  Call:  me  Zadok 
the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the  prophet^  aud 
^*  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,    Aiid  ihey 
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came  before  the  king.  The  king  alfb 
faid  unto  them,  Take  with  you  the  fer- 
Tauts  of  your  lord,  and  cauft  Solomon 
my  fon  to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule, 
and  bring  him  down  to  Gihon.  And 
let  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet,  anoint  him  there  king  over  If^ 
rael :  and  blow  ye  with  the  trumpet, 
and  fay,  God  fave  king  Solomon. 
Then  ye  fhall  come  up  after  himy  that 
he  may  come  and  fit  upon  my  throne  ; 
for  he  ftiall  be  king  in  my  (lead  :  and  I 
have  appointed  him  to  be  ruler  over  It- 
*  rael,  and  over  Judah,  And  Benaiah 
the  fon  of  Jehoiada  anfwered  the  king, 
and  faid.  Amen  :  the  Lord  God  of  my 
lord  the  king  fay  fo  too.  As  the  Lcird 
hath  been  with  my  lord  the  king,  even 
fo  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  &f  ttij 
lord  king  David.  So  Zadok  thi  prieft; 
and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and*  BehaiaH 
thd  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  che  Cherethites 
and  the  Pelethites,  went  down,  and 
caufed  Solomon  to  ride  upon  ^fcing  Da- 
vid's mule,  and  brought  him  to'Gihon. 
And  Zadok  the  prieft  took^an  horn  of 
oyi  out  of  the  tabernacle,  and  anointed 
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Solomon :  and  they  blew  the  rrurapet, 
and  all  the  people  faid^  God  fave  king 
Solomon.  And  all  the  people  came  up 
after  him,  and  the  people  piped  with 
pipes,  and  rejoyced  with  great  joy,  fo 
that  the  earth  rent  with  the  found  of 
*  them. 

^  And  Adonijah,  and  all  the  guefts  that 
were  with  him,  heard  it,  as  they  had 
made  an  end  of  eating  :  and  when  Joab 
heard  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  he 
faid.  Wherefore  is  this  noife  of  the  city, 
being  in  an  uprore  ?  And  while  he  yet 
{pake,  behold,  Jonathan  the  fon  of  A* 
biathar  the  prieft  came,  and  Adonijah 
faid  unto  him.  Come  in,  for  thou  art  a 
valiant  maij,  and  bringeft  good  tidings* 
And  Jonathan  anfwered  and  faid  to  A- 
donijah,  Verily  our  lord  king  David 
hath  made  Solomon  king.  And  the 
king  has  fent  with  him  Zadok  the  pneft, 
'  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah 
the  fon  of  Jeholada,  and  the  Cherethites, 
and  the  Pelethites,  and  they  have  can- 
fed  him  to  ride  upon  the  king's  mule. 
And  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet  have  anointed  him  king  in  Gi- 
hon ;  and  they  are  come  up  from  ihence 

"  rejoycing, 
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r  ig^  fa  that  die  ckf  ?rang  agam  : 

tUi^.^il^f  ti^  xioiie  that  ye  hai^arjl^eard. 
,^  '  'lb  Solomon  fitteth  on  the  throne 
ua  vii^  ting4oni.  And  moreover  the 
king's  fervants  came  to  blefs  our  lord 
king  David,  ,  faying^  God  make  the 
naine  of  Solomon  better  than  thy  name, 
and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy 
thrpne:  and  the  king  bowed  himfelf 
upon  the  bed.  And  aUb  thus  l^id  the 
king,  BleiTed  be  the  Lord  God  of  II- 
rael,  which  hath  given  one  to  lit  on  my 
throne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even  leeing 
it.  And  all  the  guefts  that  were  with 
Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rofe  up,  and 
went  every  man  his  way  (^)." 
In  the  example  here  given  are  found  fre* 
quent  repetitions  ;  not  however  by  the 
fame  perfon,  but  by  diilerent  perfons  who 
have  occafiou  in  the  courfe  of  the  inci- 
dents to  fay  the  fame  things;  which  is 
natural  in  the  dramatic  mode,  where 
things  are  reprefented  precifcly  as  they 
were  tranfacfled*  In  that  view.  Homer  s 
repetitions  are  a  beauty,  not  a  blemiili 
for  they  are  confined  to  the  dramatic  part^ 
and  never  occur  in  the  narrative.     In  the 
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24th  chapter  of  Genefis,  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion predifely  in  the  manner  of  Homer, 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compofition, 
however  pleafing,  is  tedious  and  intole- 
rable in  a  long  hi  (lory*  In  the  progrefs 
of  fociety  new  appetites  and  new  paffions 
arife  ;  men  come  to  be  involved  with  each 
other  in  various  conneclions  ;  incidents 
and  events  multiply,  and  hiftory  becomes 
intricate  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  circum- 
flances.  Dialogue  accordingly  is  more 
fparingly  ufed,  and  in  hiflory  plain  nar- 
ration is  mixed  with  it.  Narration  is  as 
it  were  the  ground- work,  and  dialogue  is 
raifed  upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery. 
Homer  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great 
mafter  in  that  mode  of  compofition.  No- 
thing can  be  moie  perfect  in  that  refped 
than  the  Iliad,  The  Odyifey  is  far  infe- 
jior;  and  to  guard  myfelf  againft  the  cen- 
fare  of  the  undiftinguifliing  admirers  of 
Homer,  a  tribe  extremely  formidable,  I 
call  to  my  aid  a  celebrated  critic,  whofe 
fuperior  tafle  and  judgement  never  was 
difputed.  *'  The  Odyffcy,"  fays  Longi- 
nus,  **  fliows  how  natural  it  is  for  a  writer 
*'  of  a  great  genius,  in  his  declining  age, 
*'  to  fink  down  to  fabulous  narration;  for 
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•*  that  Homer  compaied  the  OdylfeyTifteT 
"  tne  Iliad,  is  cvideut  from  many  circum-*- 
•*  iUnces.  As  the  liiml  was  coo^pofed 
^  vrbiSe  his  genius  was  in  its  greiite^vi-^ 
•*  gonr,  the  llruclureof  that  work^is  dra- 
"  matic  and  fall  of  aSion  ;  the  Odyflcy, 
*'  on  the  contrary,  is  moftly  employed  in 
"  narration,  proceeding  from  the.  cold- 
ncfs  of  old  age.  In  that  later  compofi- 
tion.  Homer  may  be  compared  to  the 
fetting  fun,  which  has  ftill  the  fame 
*'  greatnefs,  but  not  the  fame  andor  or 
**  force.  We  fee  not  in  the  OdyfFey  that 
**  iublime  of  the  Iliad  which  conftantly 
**  proceeds  in  the  fame  animated  tone, 
**  that  ftrong  tide  of  motions  and  paflions 
"  flowing  fucceflively  like  waves  in  a 
**  ftorm.  But  Homer,  like  the  ocean,  is 
"  great,  even  when  he  ebbs^  and  lofes 
**  himfelf  in  narration  and  incredible  fio- 
*'  tions  ;  witnefs  his  defcription  of  tem- 
*'  pefts,  the  adventures  of  Ulyiles  with 
"  Polyphemus  tlie  Cyclops,  and  many  o*- 

"  thers  *." 

The 

♦  The  Pilgrim^s  Progrefs  and  Robin/on  -Crufoe^ 
great  favourites  of  the  vulgar,  are  compofed  in  a 
ftyle  enlivened  like  tha-t  of  Homer  by  a  proper^mix- 
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ThettirrktivemiDde  came  in  time  ib  to 
prevail,  that  in  a  tong  chain :  of  hiftory, 
the  writer  eoiAmonlyi  leaves  off  dialogue 
altogether, .  Early  writers  of  that  kind  ap- 
pear to  have  had  very  little  judgement  in 
diftinguifliing  capital  fads  from  minute 
circ\imftances,  fuch  as  can  be  fupply'd  by 
•the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Dare$  Phry- 
gius  is  a  curious  inftance  of  that  cold  and 
-creeping^  manner  of  compofition.  Take 
the  following  paflage.  Hercules  having 
made  ^  defcent  upon  Troy,  'flew  liing  La- 
omedon,  and  made  a  prefent  of  Hefione, 
the  King^s  daughfter,  to  Telanion  his  com- 
panion. Priamus,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Laomedon,  fent  Antenor  to  demand 
his  fifter  Hefione.  Our  author  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner.  ^'  Antenor,  as 
^  commanded  by  Prjamus,  took  {hipping, 
"  and  failed  to  Magnefia,  where  Pelftus  re- 
*'  lided.  Pelgus  entertained  him  Kofpita- 
^'  bly  three  days,  and  the  fourth  day  de- 

ture  of  the  dramatic  and  narrative ;  and  jjpon  that 
account  chiefly  have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  £u- 
4'opean  langyages,  ^         • 
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**  mandcd  whence  he  came,  Antenor  faid^ 
**  that  he  was  ordered  by  Priamns  to  de- 
"  mand  from  the  Greeks,  that  they  Jlioiild 
**  reftore  Heiione*  When  Peleus  hqard 
"  this  he  was  angry,  becaufe  it  concerned 
his  family,  Telamon  being  his  brother  j 
and  ordered  die  amballador  to  depart. 
Antenor,  without  delay,  retired  to  hir 
**  Ihip,  and  failed  to  Salami  s,  where  Tela- 
"  mon  reiided,  and  demanded  of  tiim,  thatj 
"  he  fliould  retlore  Hefione  to  her  brother 
"  Priamus  i  as  it  was  inijull  to  detain  fo 
**  long  in  fervitude  a  young  woman  of  roy^L. 
^'  birth.  Telamon  anfwered,  that  he  had 
"  done  nothing  to  Priamus  j  and  that  he ,, 
**  would  not  reilore  w  hat  lie  had  receiyec^ 
**  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  ;  and  order- 
**  ed  Antenor  to  leave  the  ifland,  Ante- 
*^  nor  w^ent  to  Achaia  5  and  failing  from 
*'  thence  to  Caftor  and  Pollux,  demande4 
*'  of  them  to  fatisfy  Priamus,  by  rellorinK 
*'  to  him  his  filler  Helione.  Caftor  and 
*' . Pollux  denied  that  they  had  done  any 
*'  injury  to  Priamus,  but  that  Laomedon 
"  had  firll  injured  them  ;  ordering  Ante- 
^*  nor  to  depart.  From  thence  he  failed  tQ 
*^  Neftor  in  Pylns,  telling  him  the  caufe 
*'  pf  his  coming ;    which  when   Neftor 

•*  heard, 
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^'  heard,  he  beguii' te  etdaitn,  ho^Attte- 
^^^Hordiwrftfet*  his  fodc^ in  ^Greece,*  feeing 
^'  the  Creeks  Vertf  ^firiJ  injufiS^  4i^;«ie 
^<  PhrJygitftis,  Wh^n  Antcnor  fotffia^that 
^•'^e  h^d  obtained  hothiajg;,  arid  iSHat^Pii- 
^'  attitts^  was  ccontuttielimifly  treated,  kc 
^'  wiarii:  on  fhipbadtd*  and  returned  hdifle.'* 
The  ftotaan  hiftdri^  -before  the  iSile  of 
Cicetb  ite  chfonidft  merely,  Citd^  fe- 
bittd^Pic^or,  and  Pifo,  confined  thefrtfehnes 
to  naktd  fatSs  {a).  In  the  Auguftai^Hifio^ 
rids  fcfvpfofes  we  fiifidnothing  but  a  jejune 
narrative  of  fads,  commonly  very  little 
interefting,  concerning  a  degenerate  peo- 
ple, without  a  fingle  incident  th^t  can 
youfe  the  imagination,  or  exercife  tlie 
judgement.  The  monkifti  hiftories  are  all 
of  them  compofed  in  the  fame  manner  ^. 

*  Euripides,  in  his  Phoenicians,  intrgduc^s  Oedi- 
pus, under  fentence  of  baniflimem  and  blind,  calling 
for  his  ftaff,  his  daughter  Antigone  putting  it  in  his^ 
hand,  and  dired^ing  every  ftep,  to  keep  him  from 
ilumbling.  Such  minute  drcumftancea,  like  vtXxix 
are  frequent  in  Richardfon's  nQvds,  tend;indeq4  to 
make  the  reader  conceive  bin^felf  to  b^  a  ipefta- 
tor  (^) :  but  whether  that  advantage  be  not  more 
than  overbalanced  by  thd  langilor  of  a  creeping  nar- 
rative, may  ht  juftly  dotibted.  *  '  J . . 
(tf)  Cicero  Dp^oratpre,  l}b.  2.  N°=f^  ^^^  ^  •  - 
\X)  §ee  Elements  of  Criticifm,  cK.  2,  part  i,  feft.  7. 
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The  dry  narrative  manner  being  Tery 
little  interefting  or  agreeable,  a  tafte  for 
cmbellifiiment  prompted  fome  writers  to 
be  copious  and  verbofe.  Saxo  Gramma^ 
ticos,  who  in  the  12th  century  compofed 
in  Latin  a  hiftory  of  Denmark^  fuprifingly 
pure  for  that  early  period^  is  extremely 
-verbofe  and  full  of  tautologies.  Such  a 
ftylcj  at  any  rate  unpleafant,  is  intolerable 
in  a  modern  tongue,  before  it  is  enriched 
with  a  ftock  of  phrafes^  for  expreffing  apt- 
ly the  great  variety  of  incidents  that  enter 
into  hirtory*  Take  the  following  example 
out  of  an  endlefs  number.  Henry  V[L  of 
EngUnd,  having  the  young  Queen  of  Na- 
iples  in  view  for  a  wife,  deputed  three  men 
in  charafler  of  ambaffiidors,  to  vifit  her, 
and ,  to  anjkvsr  ceriain  queflions  cotitained  isE 
curj^ouf  and  exquiftte  in/Ini/Ihns  for  taking  a 
Jiii^ucv  of  her  fcrjhu  complexion^  (j^^^,  as  ex- 
prefTed  by  Bacon  in  his  life  of  that  priiifp, 
J,  One  of  the  inftrudlions  was,  to  procure  a^ 
.  piilure  of  the  Queen  ;  which  one  wouid 
think  could  not  require  many  words  ;  yet 
behold  the  iaftm^^ion  itfclf.  .^^^The  KiAg's 
-  faid  fervants  fliall  alfo,  at  their  comyng 
to  the  parties  of  Spayne,  diligently  en- 
quere  for  fome  conynge  paynter  having 
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good  experience  ia  making  and  paynt- 
ing  of  vifages  and  portretures,  and 
fuche  oon  they  fliall  take  with  them  to 
the  place  where  the  faid  Quulns  make 
their  abode,  to  the  intent  that  the  faid 
paynter  maye  draw  a  pi(fl:ure  of  the  vi- 
fage  and  femblance  of  the  faid  young 
Quine,  as  like  unto  her  as  it  can  or  may 
be  conveniently  doon,  which  pidlure 
and  image  they  fhall  fubflantially  note, 
and  marKe  in  every  pounte  and  circum-^ 
fiance,  foo  that  it  agree  in  fimilitude 
and  likenefTe  as  near  as  it  may  poilible  to 
the  veray  vifage,  countenance,  and  fem- 
blance  of  the  faid  Quine  j  and  in  cafe 
they  may  pqrceyve  that  the  paynter,  at 
the  fur  ft  or  fecond  making  thereof, 
hath  not  made  the  fame  perfaite  to  her 
fimilytude  and  likenefle,  or  that  he  hath 
omitted  any  feture  or  circumftance,  ei- 
ther in  colours,  or  other  proporcions  of 
the  faid  vifage,  then  they  fliall  caufe  the 
fame  paynter,  or  fome  other  the  moft 
conyng  paynter  that  they  can  gete,  foo 
oftcatimes  to  renewe  and  reforme  the 
fame  pi<Sure,  till  it  be  made  perfaite, 
and  agreeable  in  every  behalfe,  witli 
the  very  image  and  vifage  of  the  faid 

''  Qiiine/' 
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"  Quine  *,'*  After  this  fpecimea  fo  much 
approved  by  his  Lordftiip^  one  will  not 
be  furprifed  at  the  flatnefs  of  the  hiftori- 
cal  flyle  during  that  period.  By  tliat  flat- 
nefs of  ftyle  Lord  Bacon*s  hiftory  of  Hen- 
ry VIL  finks, below  the  gravity  and  dig- 
nity of  hiflory  ;  particularly  in  his  fi mi- 
les, metaphors,  and  allufions,  no  lefs  di- 
ftant  than  flat.  Of  Perkin  Warbeck  and 
his  followers  he  fays,  *'  that  they  were 
**  now  like  land  without  lime,  ill  bound 
"  together."  Again^  "  But  Perkin,  ad- 
vifed  to  keep  his  fire^  which  hitherto 
burned  as  it  were  upon  green  wood,  a- 
**  live  with  continual  blowing,  failed  a- 
**  gain  into  Ireland,'*  Again,  *'  As  in 
**  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want 
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*  The  following  pafiagc,  copied  from  an  Edin- 
burgh news^ paper,  may  almoft:  rival  ihis  eloquent 
piece.  After  obferving  that  the  froft  was  intcnfcf 
which,  fays  the  writerj  renders  ira veiling  vcvy  dan- 
gerous  either  in  town  or  country,  he  proceeds  ihuf. 
•*  We  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  ihopkeep- 
**  ers,  and  thofe  whofc  houfes  arc  clofe  upon  the 
•*  ftreets  or  knes,  to  fcaiter  afhes  appofite  to  their 
*•  doors,  a^  It  may  he  a  means  of  preventing  pafTca- 
**  gers  from  falling,  which  ihey  are  in  great  danger 
**  of  doing  at  prcfent,  from  the  flippincfs  of  the 
•*  firects^  where  th^Lt  practice  is  not  fallowed." 
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"  hot  commonly  ftirring  winds  to  make 
^^  them  mofe  rough^  fo  this  people  did 
**  light  upon  two  ringleaders  or  captains,'* 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  Comifh  infurgents, 
and   of  the   caufes   that   inflamed   them, 
**  But  now  thele  bubbles  by  much  flir- 
f^  ring  began  to  meet,  as  they  ufed  to  do 
'*  on  the  top  of  water/'     Again,  fpeaking 
of  Perkin,  *^  And  as  it  farcth  with  fmoak^ 
**  that  never  lofeth  itfetf  till  it  be  at  the 
**  higheft,  he  did  now  before  his  end  raife 
**  Jbis    ftile,    intytling   himfelf    no   more 
**  Richard  Duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the 
**  Fourth,    King  of  England/*      He  de- 
fc^ndfiibme times  fo  low  as  to  play  upon 
word^  J  witnefs  the  following  fpeech  made 
for.Pcrkin  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  **  High 
**  and  iTughty  King  !   your  Grace  may  be 
"  pkafed  benignly  ro  bow  your  ears  to 
**  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man  that 
*'  by  right  ought  to  hold  m  his  hand  the 
*Vtiall  of  a  kingdom,  but   by  fortune  isi 
*!*  made  himfelf  a  ballj  toQed  from  mlfery 
*'  to  mifery,   and  from   place   to  place/* 
The  following  is  a  ftrangely  forced  ^Ilu- 
fion.     Talking   of  Margaret  Duohefs.Tt0f' 
Burgundy,  who  had  patronized  I>ambert 
Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeckj  he  lays,  **  It 
Vol.  L  K  k  "  is 
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is  the  ftrangeft  thing  in  the  worlds  that 
the  Lady  Margaret  fhould  now,  when 
other  women  give  over  child-bearings 
bring  forth  two  ftich  monfterSj  being, 
at  birth  J  not  of  nine  or  ten  months^  biat 
of  many  years.  And  whereas  other 
naniral  mothers  bring  furth  children 
weak,  and  not  able  to  help  themfeIveS| 
fhe  bringeth  ftirth  tall  flriplingF,  ab!^ 
foon  after  their  coming  into  the  world| 
to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings.''  I  fhonld 
not  have  given  fo  many  inftances  of  pue- 
rilities in  com  poll  tion,  were  tliey  not  the 
performance  of  a  great  philofopher.  Low 
indeed  muft  have  been  the  tafte  of  that  j 
age^  when  it  infeded  its  greateft  genius,    ^M 

The  perfetflion  ,of  hiflorical  compofi- 
tion,  which  writers  at  la  ft  attain  to  after 
wandering  through  various  imperfe<5l 
modes,  is  a  relation  of  interefting  facSs 
conne(fted  with  their  motives  and  confe- 
quences.  A  hillory  of  that  kind  is  truly 
a  chain  of  caufes  and  effe<Els.  The  hiftory 
of  ThucydidcSj  and  Hill  more  that  of  Ta- 
citus, are  fhining  inllances  of  that  mode. 
There  was  not  a  book  written  in  France 
corre<3:  in  its  flyle  before  the  year  1654 
when  the   Lctires  Provinctaks  appeared  ; 

nor 
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iior  a^^book  in  a  goo4  Jiiftorical  ftyle  before 
the  hiftory  of  the  fconfpiracy  againft  Ve- 
nice by  the  Abh^  St  Real. 

A  language  in  its  original;  poverty,  be- 
ing deficient  in  ftrength  and  variety,  has 
iK)thing    at    command    for   enforcing    a 
jhought  but  to.  redouble  the  exprelfion. 
Jnftanccs  are  without  number  in   the  Old 
^Teftanient.      ^*  And  they  fay,  How  doth 
J'  Gkid  know,  and  is  there  knowledge  in 
j'  the  Moft  High  ?"    Again,    "  Thiis  ihalt 
i  ■ ,  thou  faj5  to  the  >houfe  of  Jatob,  and  tell 
,"  to  the  children  of  Ifrael."     Again,  "  I 
will  be  ^an  ? niemy .  tinto  thine  enemies^ 
i  anil  an   adverfary   unto   thine    adver- 
fyfk^'\     A§^iHi  /'  To  know   wifdom 
ap^ip(i[j;«jd3tiQn|  to  perceive,  the  words 
of  underfianding,  ta  receive  the  inftruc- 
"  tion   of  wifdom."      "   She  layeth   her 
*'  hands  to  the  fpindle,    and  her  hands 
"  hold  the  diftaff."      "  Put   away   from 
.^V  thee  a:  fr^ward  me^^^*  ^^^  perverfe  lips 
"  put  far. froi^' thee.     Let  thine  eyes  look 
-,'  right  on,   and  let  thine   eye-lids  look 
}^..  ftraight  before  thee." 
-    Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the 
art.  of  literary  compofition ;    for  till  the 
latter  was  imiproved,  there  were  no  models 
K  k  ;i  for 
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for  ftudying  the  former,  Cicero's  oration 
for  Rofcius  is  compnfed  in  a  flyle  diffbie 
and  highly  ornamented  ;  which,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, was  nniverfally  approved,  becaufe 
at  that  time  the  flyle  of  Afia,  introduced 
into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in  high 
%^ogiie*  But  Cicero,  in  a  journey  to 
Greece,  where  he  kifurely  ftudied  Greek 
authors,  was  taught  to  prune  oflf  fuper- 
iluities,  and  to  purify  his  ftyle,  which  he 
did  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  He 
introduced  into  his  natiTe  tongue  a  fweet- 
nefs,  a  grace,  a  majefty,  that  furprifed 
the  world,  and  even  the  Romans  them- 
felves.  Cicero  obferves  with  great  regret, 
that  if  ambition  for  power  had  not  drawn 
Julius  Caefar  from  the  bar  to  command  le- 
gions, he  would  have  become  the  moft 
complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial 
are  men  to  the  profeflion  in  which  they 
excel  Eloquence  triumphs  in  a  popular 
affembly,  makes  fbme  figure  in  a  court  of 
law  compo  fed  of  many  judges;  very  little 
where  tliere  is  but  a  fingle  judge,  and  none 
at  all  in  a  defpotic  government.  Eloquence 
fiouriflied  in  the  republics  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome  ;  and  makes  fome  figure  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  Britifli  houfe  of  Commons, 
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In  Athens  eloquence  could  not  but  Sou* 
rifh.  In  an  affembly  of  the  people,  cou^ 
filling  of  5000  and  upward,  where  every 
individual  was  intitled  to  give  his  opinion, 
the  certainty  of  employing  the  talent  of 
eloquence,  was  a  ftrong  motive  with  every 
young  man  of  ambition  to  ftudy  that  art. 
In  Britain,  very  few  are  certain  of  obtain- 
ing a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Commons ;  and 
th^t  man  muft  have  great  perfeverance 
who  can  beftow  years  in  acquiring  an 
art  that  he  may  never  have  occafion  to  ex- 
ercife.  The  eldell  fons  of  peers  have  in* 
deed  a  nearer  profpedl  of  a  feat  in  the  up- 
per houfe  ;  but  young  men  of  quality  are 
commonly  too  much  addiiled  to  pleafure  j 
and  many  of  them  come  not  to  be  peers 
till  the  fire  of  youth  is  fpent*  I  am  forry 
to  add  another  reafon.  Eloquence  can 
never  make  a  capital  figure,  bat  where 
patriotifm  is  the  ruling  paflion  ;  for  what 
can  ic  avail  among  men  who  are  deaf  to 
'  every  motive  but  what  contributes  to  the 
interell  or  ambition  of  their  party  ?  When 
Demofthenes  commenced  his  career  of  elo- 
quence, patriotifm  made  a  figure  in  A- 
thens,  though  it  was  on  the  decline.  Had 
that  great  orator  appeared  more  early,  his 

authority 
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authority  ia  Athens  would  have  been  fu- 
preme  ^. 

The  Greek  ftage  has  been  juftly  admi- 
red among  all  polite  nations.  The  trage- 
dies of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  parti- 
cular are  by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfect  in 
their  kind,  excellent  models  for  imitation, 
but  far  above  rivallhip.  If  the  Greek  ^ 
fkage  was  fo  early  brought  to  maturity,  it  fl| 
is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little  lingular  in  the 
progrefs  of  arts.  The  Greek  tragedy  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  from  Thefpes  to  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides,  whofe  compofitions 
are  indeed  the  mo  ft  complete  that  ever 
were  exhibited  in  Greece:  but  whether 
they  be  really  fuch  mafterpieces  as  is  ge- 
nerally thought,  will  admit  forae  doubt* 
The  fubje6:  is  curious  :  and  the  candid 
reader  will  give  attention. 


*  Eloquence  is  nccelTary  to  thbfc  only  who 
qucft,  not  to  thofe  who  command.  The  Spartans, 
a  bold  and  firm  people,  were  decifive  in  their  refo- 
lutlons  and  of  few  words  j  whence  the  laconic  flyle* 
Take  a  modern  inflance  of  that  Ayle,  In  the  year 
1487,  caufcs  of  dlfconient  ariiing  between  O'Neal 
atid  Tirconnel,  two  Irifh  chieftains,  the  former 
wrote  to  the  latter,  "  Send  me  tribute,  or  clfe/* 
The  latter  anfwered,  ^'  I  owe  you  none,  and  if/* 

No 
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Na  human  voice  could   fill  the  Greek 

theatre,  which  was  fo  fpacious  as  to  con- 

l^n  feveral  thoufands  without  crowding* 

A  brafs  pipe  was  invented  to  ftrengthen 

the  voice ;    but   that  invention   deflroy'd 

the  melody  of  pronunciation,  by  confining 

the  voice  to  a  harfli  monotony-     The  pipe 

was  not  the  only  unpleafant  circumftance : 

every  a(Sor  wore  a  maOc  ;  for  what  end  or 

ipnrpofe,  is  not  explained.     It  may  be  true, 

[that   the  exprellions    of  the  countenance 

could  not  be  diflin6lly  fctn  by  thofewho 

Iticcupied  die  back  rows  ;  and  a  mafk  pof- 

liibly  was  thought  neceffary  in  order  to  put 

I  all  the  citizens  upon  a  level.     But  without 

[prying  into   the  caufe,  let  us  only  figure 

m  a6lor  with   a  malk  and  a   pipe.     He 

lay  reprefent  tolerably  a  fimple  incident 

)r  plain  thought,  fuch  as  are  the  materials 

^f  an  Italian  opera  ;  but  the  voice,  coxm- 

ftenaoce,   and  geftures,    are   indifpenfable 

in  expreffing  refined  fentiments,  and  the 

lore  delicate  tones  of  paffion. 

Where  then  lies  the  charm  in  ancient 

tragedies  that  captivated  all  ranks  of  men  J 

Greek  tragedies  are  more  aflive  than  len- 

timental ;  they  contain  many  judicious  re- 

^  flections   on  morals,  manners^  and  upori 

lift 
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Efe  in  gener*^  j  b^  u^  fentimen^e  except 
what  are  plain  aad  obviQus,  The  iubje^s 
are  of  the  iimpleft  kind,  fuch  as  give  life 
to  the  paffions  of  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred, 
envy,  and  revenge,  in  their  mofi;  ordinary 
exertions  :  no  iniricate  nor  delicate  fitua- 
tion  to  occafion  any  fingular  emotion  j  no 
gradual  fweiling  and  fubfiding  of  paffion ; 
and  feldom  any  conflid;  between  different 
paffions.  I  would  not  however  be  undcr- 
ftood  as  meaning  to  depreciate  Greek  tra^ 
gedies.  They  are  indeed  wonderful  pro^- 
duct  10 as  of  genius,  coafidering  that  the 
Greeks  at  that  period  were  but  beginning 
to  emerge  from  roughnefs  and  barbarity 
into  a  tafte  for  literature.  The  compofi- 
tions  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
deS|  mud  have  been  highly  reliibed  among 
a  people  who  had  no  idea  of  any  thing 
more  perfe<5l :  we  judge  by  comparifoo, 
and  every  work  is  lield  to  be  perfedl  that 
has  no  rivah  It  ought  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  was  not  the 
dialogue  which  chiefly  enchanted  the  A- 
thenians,  nor  variety  in  the  paflions  re- 
prefented,  nor  perfection  in  the  a(5lors^ 
but  machinery  and  pompous  decoratioa, 
accompanied  with  exquifite  mufic.  That 
2  thefe 
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thefe  particulars  were  carried  to  the  great* 
^ft  height^  we  may  with  certainty  con- 
lude  from  the  extravagant  fhms  beflow'd 
on  them  :  the  exhibiting  a  fingle  tragedy 
was  more  expenfi\  e  to  the  Athenians  than 
their  fleet  or  their  army  in  any  fingle  cam- 
paign. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe 
'Compofitions  are  too  fimple  to  enchant  for 
f  ver ;  as  without  variety  in  adtion^  fenti- 
ment,  and  pafFion^  the  flage  will  not  con- 
tinue long  a  favourite  entertainment ;  and 
yet  we  find  not  a  fmgle  improvement  at- 
tempted after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and 
Jluripides.  This  may  appear  a  matter  of 
wonder  at  firfl  view,  But  the  wonder  va* 
piihes  upon  confidering,  that  the  manner 
of  performance  prevented  abfolutely  any 

provement,  A  fiudluation  of  paflion 
and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made 
no  figure  on  the  Greek  ft  age.  Imagine 
the  difcording  fceue  t>etween  Brutus  and 
Caffius  in  Julius  Caefar  to  be  there  exhibi- 
ted, or  the  handkerchief  in  the  Moor  of 
Venice  :  how  flight  would  be  their  effecV, 
when  pronounced  in  a  maik,  and  through 
a  pipe  ?  The  workii^gs  of  nature  upon 
the  countenance  and  the  flexions  of  voice 

Vol,  L  LI  exprefiive 
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expremve  of  various  feelings^  fo  deeply  af- 
fetimg  in  modcrii  reprefentatlod,  would 
have  been  entirely  loft.  If  a  great  genius 
had  arilcn  with  talents  for  compofing  a, 
pathetic  tragedy  in  perfedlion,  he  %voul4  ' 
have  made  no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edi^ 
fife  qfiufl  have  been  erected  of  a  moderate 
fize:  new  players  mn ft  have  been' trained 
to  a^  v^ithout  a  maik,  and  to  pronounce 
in  their  own  voice.  And  after  all^  there 
remained  a  greater  miracle  ftill  to  be 
■wrought,  viz.  a  total  reformation  of  tafte 
in  the  people  of  Athens-  In  one  word, 
the  fimplicicy  of  the  Greek  tragedy  was 
fuited  to  the  manner  of  adding  ;  ^md  that 
manner  excluded  all  improvements* 

In  compofing  a  tragedy,  the  Grecian 
writers  feem  to  have  had  no  aim  but  to 
exhibit  on  the  ftage  fome  known  event  as 
it  was  fuppofed  to  have  happened.  To 
give  a  diilinfl  notion  of  the  event  before- 
hand, a  perfon  was  introduced  on  the 
ft  age  tp  relate  every  incident  to  the  audi- 
ence; and  that  perfon  fometimes  gave  a 
particular  account  of  all  that  was  td  hap- 
pen during  the  a<5Hon,  which  feems  to  me 
a  very  idle  thing.  This  fpeech  was  term- 
p4  the,  prologue.    There  was  no  notion  of 
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ntx  invented  fiible  by  whidh  the  audience 
might  be  kept  in  fufpenfe  during  the  ac- 
tion. In  a  word,  a  Greek  tragedy  re* 
fembles  in  every  refpedl  a  hiftory- pic- 
ture in  which  is  reprefented  feme  event 
known  to  all  the  world.  Thus  we  fee  the 
fame  fubje<fl  handled  by  different  tragic 
writers^  each  fhowing  his  genius  in  the 
manner  of  reprefenting  it,  Shakefpeare's 
luftorical  plays  are  all  of  the  fame  kind^ 
But  the  entertainment  afforded  by  fuch  a 
compofition  is  far  inferior  to  what  arifes 
from  an  unknown  flory,  where  every  in- 
cident is  new^  where  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  audience  are  kept  in  conftant  agi- 
tation, and  where  all  is  fufpended  till  the 
final  conclufion. 

From  thefe  premifes  an  inference  may 
with  certainty  be  drawn,  that  delicacy  of 
lafle  and  feeling  were  but  faintly  known 
among  the  G reeks j  even  when  they  made 
the  greateft  figure,     Mufic  indeed  may  be 
fuccefsfully  cm  ploy 'd  in  a  fcnrimental  tra^ 
.  gedy  J  but  pomp  and  fplendor  avail  no- 
thing.    A  ipe^lator  deeply  affected  is  re- 
gardlefs  of  decoration.     1  appeal  to  the  re- 
-proving  fcene   between  Hamlet   and  the 
LQueen  his  mother  :  does  any  man  of  tafte 
L  1  2  give 
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giA^efhe  ilight eft  attention  to  the  beaut jr  of 
tlie  icenery  ?  It' would  however  be  ralh  to 
iuYolve  in  the  fame  cenfure  e¥eFy  Aihe- 
nistn.  Do  not  panto  mime- ihow,  rope- 
dancings  and  other  luch  falliionable  fpeci* 
tacles,  draw  multitudes  from  the  deepeft 
tragedies  ?  And  yet  among  us  there  are 
perfons  of  tafte,  not  a  few,  who  defpife 
fuch  fpe6Vacles  as  fit  only  for  the  mob, 
perfons  who  never  bow'd  the  knee  to  BaaK 
And  if  there  were  fuch  perfons  in  Athens, 
of  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  it 
evinces  the  fuperiority  of  their  tafte  :  they 
had  no  example  of  more  refined  compoJ&«?r 
tionij  than  were  exhibited  on  their  flage  j 
we  have  many. 

With  refpecl  to  comedy,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  Greek  cu:uedy  lb r palled  the 
tragedy »  in  its  progrefs  toward  perfedlion. 
Horace  mentions  three  ftages  of  GreeJi 
com^4y-  The  firlt  was  well  i^tited;  to  the 
rough  and  coarfc  manners  of  the  Qfeeks, 
%vhen  Eupolis,  Cpatinus,  and  Ariftopha- 
nes  wrote.  Thefe  authors  were  not  aiha- 
med  to  rcprefent  en  the  ftage  real  perfons^ 
not  even  difguifmg  their  names  ;  of  whirii 
w^e  have  a  (Iriking  inflance  in  a  comedy  of 
AriflophaneSj  called  The  Ciouds\  where  So* 
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crates  is  introduced,  and  moft  contemptu- 
oufly  treated*  This  fort  of  comedy,  fpa- 
ring  neither  gods  nor  men,  was  reft  rained 
by  the  magiftrates  of  Athens,  forbidding 
.perfons  to  be  named  on  the  ft  age.  This 
led  writers  to  do  what  is  imitated  by  us  : 
the  chara(5lers  and  manners  of  known  per- 
ibns  were  painted  fo  much  to  the  lifc>  that 
there  could  be  no  miftake.  The  fadre  was 
indeed  heightened  by  this  regulation ;  las 
every  (^e^  con tributeil  to  tlie  fatire  by  de- 
tedling  the  perfons  who  were  meant  in  the 
reprefentation.  This  was  termed  the 
middle  comedy.  But  as  there  flill  remained 
too  great  fcope  for  obloquy  and  Itcentiouf- 
uefs  ;  a  law  was  made,  prohibiting  real 
events  or  incidents  to  be  introduced  upon 
the  ftage.  This  law  happily  banillied  fa- 
tire  againft  individuals,  and  confined  it  to 
manners  and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obe- 
dient to  this  law  are  the  comedies  of  Me- 
nander,  Philemon^  and  Diphilus,  who 
flourifhed  about  300  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  era.  And  this  is  termed  the  third  I 
Jiag^  of  Greek  comedy.  The  comedies  of  j 
Ariftophanes,  which  flill  remain,  err  no 
lefs  againfl  tafte  than  againft  decency. 
But  we  have  good  ground  to  believe,  that^ 
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the  Greek  comedy  was  coaiiderably  refined 
by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries  ;  tho' 
we  murt  rely  upon  collateral  evidence,  ha-, 
ting  very  fev^  remains  of  them.     Their 
works  however  were  far  from   perfeiflion, 
if  we  can  draw  any  conjecture  ffom  their 
imitator  Plaiitus,  who  wrote  aboucacen-j 
tirry  later.      Plaiitus  was  a  writer  ^i  ge- 
nius I  and  it  may  reafoiiably  be  fuppofed 
that  his  copies  did  not  fall  greatly  ihort  of 
the  originaJs,  ia  matters  at  lead  chat  can 
be   faithfully   copied.     At  that  «tc^  they 
mutt   have    been    extremely   defective   in 
their  fubje(5l&,  as  well  as  in  ihe€ondu(5l  of 
their  pieces  ;  for  he  lliows   very  little  art 
in  either.     With  refpe^l  to  the  former^  his 
plots  are  wondrous  fimple,  Tery  little  va- 
ried, and  very  little  interefting.     The  fob- 
je€l  of  almoft  every  piece  is  a  young  man 
in  love  with  a  mufic-girl»  defiring  to  pur- 
chafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  employ- 
ing a  favourite  flave  to  cheat  his  fatlier  out 
of  the  price ;  and  the  different  ways  of  ac- 
compliihing  theclieat,  is  all  the  variety  we 
find.     In  fome  few  of  his  comedies   the 
ftnry  rifes  to  a  higher  tonej  the  mufic-girl 
being  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
free  man,  which  removes  every  obftruc- 
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tion  to  a  marriage  betweea  her  and  her 
lover.  With  relpetfl  to  the  condu6l  of 
his  pieces,  there  is  a  miferable  defe<5l  of 
art.  Inftead  of  unfolding  the  fubje(5l  iu 
the  progrcfs  of  the  adlion,  as  is  done  by 
Terence  and  by  every  modern  writer^ 
Planms  introdaces  an  a(5toi%  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  explain  the  ftory  to  the  aUi" 
dience.  In  one  of  his  comedies,  a  houfe- 
hold-god  is  fo  obliging,  as  not  only  to  un- 
fold the  fubje<S,  buc  to  relate  beforehand 
every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented, 
not  excepting  the  cataftrophe.  Did  not 
Plautus  know^,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  have 
our  curiofity  raifed  about  what  will  hapf 
pen  next  ?  In  the  courfe  of  the  adlioni 
perfons  are  frequently  introduced  who  arc 
heard  talking  to  themfelves  on  the  open 
ftreet.  One  would  imagine  the  Greeks  to 
have  been  great  babblers,  when  they  could 
not  refrain  foliloquies  even  in  public-^ 
Could  Plautus  have  been  fo  artlefs  in  the 
condu6:  of  his  pieces^  had  a  more  perfe<5l 
model  been  exhibited  to  him  by  Menander 
or  the  other  authors  mentioned  ? 

It  is   obferved  in   Elements   of  Grid- 
(ifin  («)>  that  when  a  language  has  re- 
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words    is  tolerably  afcertained,  then  it  is 
that  a  play  of  words  comes  to  be  reliflied.  At 
that  period  of  the  Roman  language,  Plan- 
tus  wrote.     His  wit  confifts  almoft  entire- 
ly in  a  play  of  words,  an  eternal  jingic, 
words  brought  together  that  have  nearly 
the  fame  found,  with  different  meaningS| 
and  words  of  different  founds  that  have 
the  fame  meaning.     As  the   Greek  lan- 
guage had  arrived  to  its  perfe<5lion  many 
years  before,  fuch  falfe  wit  may  be  jaftly 
afcribed  to  Plautus  himfelf,    not  to  the 
Greeks  from  whom  he  copied.     What  wa$ 
the  period  of  that  baftard  wit  in  Greecej 
I  know  not ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  antiquated  in  Homer's  days,  witnefs 
the  joke  in  the  OdylTey,  where  UlyflTes  iiii*f 
pofed  upon  Polyphemus  by  calling  lus^ 
Hotttis  or  No-maru     Nor  feems  it  to  have 
been  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Euripides, 
who  in  his  Cyclops  repeats  the  fame  filly 
joke.  The  Roman  genius  foon  purged  thQir 
compofitions  of  fuch  infantine  beauties  j 
for  in  Terence,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years 
kter  than  Plautus,  there  is  fcarde  a  veftige 
of  them.     The  dialogue  befide  of  Terence 
is  more  natural  and  corred,  not  a ^word 
1  but 
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)ut  to   the   purpofe :  Plautus  is   full   of 
tautologies,  ,  and    digreflions    very    little 
to  tlie   purpofe.      In  a   word,    confider- 
^ig  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts,  the  Rom9.a 
^theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus  to  that 
^pf  Terence,  made  as  rapid  a  progrefs  as 
[perhaps  ever  happened  in  any  country.  A^ 
riftotle  d^DjOs  comedy  to  be  an  imitation 
)f  light   and   triyial   fubjeds   provoking 
Jaughter.     The  comedies   of  Plautus  cor- 
^efpond    accurately    to    tliat    definition ; 
xofe  of  Terence  rife  to  a  higher  tone. 
BeUde  the  difadvantages  of  the  ma{k 
lad  pipe  mentioned  above,  there  are  two 
caufes  that  tended  to  keep  back  the  Greejc 
ind  Roman  comedy  from  the  perfedionof 
Hts  kind,     The  firft  is  the  flow  progrefs  of 
fociety  among  thefe  nations^  occafioned  by 
feparating  from  the  female  fex.     Where 
women  are  excluded  from  fociety^  it  never 
can  arrive  at  any  degree  of  refinement, 
not  to  talk  of  perfedlion.     In  a  foci  cry  of 
men  and  women,  every  one  endeavours  to 
fhine :    every  latent  talent  and  every  va- 
riety of  charader,   are  brought  to  light. 
To  judge  from  ancient  writers,  man  was 
a  very  plain  being,     Tacitus  wrote  when 
fociety  between  the  fexes  was  abundantly 
free ;  and  in  no  author  before  him  is  to 
Vol.  J,  M  ni  bs 
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be  found  any  thing  beyond  the  outlines  of 
characfler.  In  ancient  comedies  there  arc 
mifers,  lovers,  parafites,  procurers ;  but 
the  individuals  of  each  claft  are  caft  in  the 
fame  mouid.  In  the  Rudens  of  Plautus, 
it  is  true,  a  mifer  is  painted  with  much 
anxiety  about  his  hidden  treafure,  every 
trifling  incident  being  converted  by  bim 
into  a  caufe  of  fufpicion  5  but  he  is  ftill 
the  fame  mifer  that  is  painted  by  otliers, 
without  any  ihade  or  fingularity  in  the 
charafter.  Homer  is  the  only  ancient  that 
deferves  to  be  excepted  :  his  heroes  have 
all  courage  ;  but  courage  in  each  is  cleac^ 
ly  of  a  diftindl  kind.  Knowledge  of  an 
endlefs  variety  of  charadler  in  the  human 
fpecies,  acquired  from  unreftrained  foci- 
ety,  has  enabled  the  moderns  to  enrich 
the  theatre  with  new  chara6ters  without 
end.  What  elle  is  it  hut  defedl  of  know- 
ledge in  the  dUpofiiions  of  ncien,  that  has 
confined  the  coniedies  of  Plautus  apd  Te- 
rencCj  like  thofe  of  Italy,  to  a  very  few 
charad;ers  ? 

4*  Nothiog  is  more  evident,  than  the  fu* 
periority  of  Terence  above  Plautus  in  the 
art  of  writing  ;  and  confidering  that  Tct 
rence  is  a  later  writer,  nothing  would  ap- 
pear more  natural,  if  they  did  not  copy 

the 
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the  fame  originals.  It  may  be  owing  to> 
genius  that  Terence  excels  in  purity  of  lan- 
guage, and  propriety  of  dialogue  j  but 
how  account  for  his  fuperiority  over  Plau- 
tus  in  the  confirucflion  and  condudb  of 
a  play.  It  will  not  certainly  be  thought, 
that  Plautus  would  copy  the  worft  models, 
leaving  the  beft  to  future  writers.  This 
difficulty  has  not  occurred  to  ajiy  of  the 
commentators,  as  far  as  I  can  recoUecS. 
If  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  Menander  and 
of  his  cotemporaries  from  Plautus  their 
imitator,  the  talents  of  Terence  muft  have 
been  great,  to  excel  all  of  them  fb  mucH 
both  in  the  conftrudign  and  condudl  of 
his  plays. 

Homer  for  more  than  two  thoufand 
years  has  been  held  the  prince  of  poets. 
Such  perfedlion  in  an  author  who  flourifli- 
ed  when  arts  were  far  Ihort  of  maturity, 
would  be  furprifing,  would  be  miraculous. 
An  author  of  genius  [a)  has  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon ;  and  I  willingly  acknowledge,  that 
he  has  exerted  much  indxiftry,  as  well  as 
invention  ;  but  in  my  apprehenfion  v^ith- 

(^)  ElTiy  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer. 
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out  giving  much  fatisfadion.  The  new 
light  that  is  thrown  above  upon  the  Greek 
theatre,  has  emboldened  me  to  attempt  a 
criticirm  on  the  Ihad,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  Homer  has  fo  far  anticipated  the 
ordinary  progrefs  of  nature,  as  in  a  very 
early  period  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art. 

To  form  a  good  writer^  genius  and 
judgement  mufl  concur.  Nature  iupphcs 
the  former  j  but  to  the  latter  inflrucflion 
and  imitation  are  efTentiah  Shakefpeare 
lived  in  an  age  that  afforded  him  little  op- 
porninity  to  cultivate  or  improve  his 
judgement  j  and  tho'  inimitable  in  every 
article  that  depends  on  genius,  there  are 
found  many  defeats  in  the  condud:  of  Ws 
plays,  and  in  other  particulars  that  re- 
quire judgement  ripen'd  by  experience. 
Homer  lived  in  a  rude  age^  little  advanced 
In  ufeful  arts,  and  ft  ill  lefs  in  civilization 
and  enlarged  benevolence.  The  nations 
engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  are  defcribed 
by  hifji  as  in  a  progrefs  from  the  fliepherd- 
ftate  to  that  of  agriculture.  In  the  Iliad, 
many  eminent  men  are  faid  to  be  fhep-, 
herds,      Andromache    in    particular   {a) 
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mentions  feven  of  herbrethren^  who  were 
flain  by  Achilles  as  they  tended  their  father'^  • 
flocks  and  herds^     In  that  itate^  garment$ 
of  woollen  cloth  were  nfed  ;  but  the  £kfips 
'  of  beafts,  the  original  clothings  were  flill 
tHvorn  as  an  upper  garment:  e\^ery  chief  in 
the  Iliad  appears  in  that  drefs.     Such  in- 
deed was  the  limplicity  of  this  early  pe- 
riodj  that  a  black  ewe  was   promifed  by 
each  chief  to  the  man  who  would  under- 
take to  be  a  fpy.     In  fuch  times,  literature 
could  not  be  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  doubt,   whether  there  was  at  that 
time  a  fingle  poem  of  the  epic  kind,  for 
Homer  to  imitate  or  improve  upoUp     Ho- 
mer is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  genius, 
perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever  exifted  :  his 
fire,  and   the  boldnefs  of  his  conceptions, 
are  inimitable.     But  in  tliat  early  age,  it 
it  would  fall  little  fhort  of  a  real  miracle, 
to  find  fuch  ripenefs   of  judgement  and 
correflnefs   of  execution,    as  in  modem 
writers   are  the  fruits  of  long  experience 
and  progreffive  improvements,  during  the 
courfe  of  many  centuries.  Homer  is  far  from 
being  fo  ripe,  or  fo  corre(5l.   I  Ihall  mention 
but  two  or  three  particulars  ;  for  to  dwell 
upon  the  imperfedions  of  fo  illuftrious  an 
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author,  is  not  pleafant.     The  firll  is,  that 
he  reduces  his  heroes  to  be  Uttle  betterj 
than  puppets-     Not  one  of  them  performs 
an  action  of  eclat,  but  with  the  afliftance 
of  fome  deity  :    even  Achilles  himfelf  is 
every  where  aided  by  fo  peri  or  powers.     It 
is  Jupiter  who  infpires  Hed;or  with  bold- 
nefs  to  perform  the  heroic  adions  fo  fine- 
ly defcribed  in  the  15th  book;  and  it  is| 
Jupiter    who,    changing  fides,     fills    his 
heart  with  difmay.     Glaucus,  defperately 
wounded,  fupplicates  Apollo,   is   miracu- 
loufly  healed,  and  returns  to  the  battle 
perfedlly  found.     Hecflor,    ilrnck   to   the 
ground  with  a  ftone  and  at  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  ghoft,  is  cured   by  Apollo, 
and  fent  back  to  the  battle  with  redoubled 
vigour.     Homer  refembles  a  fetfl  of  Chri- 
(Hans,  who  hold,  that  a  man  can  do  no- 
thing of  himfelf,  and  that  he  is  merely  an 
inftrument  which  God  employs,  as  we  do 
a  fpade  or  a  hatchec.     Can  Hooker  s  ad- 
mirers be  fo  blind  as  not  to  perpeive,  that 
this  fort  of  machinery  detracts  troni  the 
dignity  of  his  heroes,  renders  tliem  le|^. 
interefling,  and  lefs  worthy  of  admiration? 
Homer  however  is  defcrvedly  fuch  a  fa- 
vourite, that  we  are  prone  to  admit  any 
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excufe.     In  days  o£  ignorancei  people  are 
much  addifled  to  the  marvellous.    Homer 
hinifelf,  it  may  be  juflly  fuppofed,   was 
infected  with  that  weafcnefs  ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly knew,    that  his  hearers   wonld   be 
enchanted  with  every  thing  wonderful  and 
jut  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature,   An- 
[other  particular  is  his  digreffions  without 
id,  which  draw  our  attention  fiom  the 
[principal  fubjedl,     I   wifti  fome  apology 
I  could  be  made  for  them.     Diomedes  [a]^ 
[ibr  inftance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the 
rfeeld  of  battle,  and  doubting  from  his  ma- 
[jeftic  air  whether  he  might  not  be  an  im- 
[mortal,   enquires  who  he  was,  declaring 
Lthat  he  would  not  fight  with  a  god.   Glau- 
feus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight  opportu- 
tnity,  in  the  heat  of  adlion,  to  give  a  long 
hiftory  of  his  family.     In  the  mean  time 
the  reader's  patience  is  put  to  a  trial,  and 
his   ardor    cools,      Agamemnon    [b)    de- 
firing   advice  how  to   refift  the  Trojans^ 
Diomedes  fprings  forward ;  but  before  he 
^offers  advice,  gives  the  hiftory  of  all  his 
'progenitors,  and  of  their  charaflers,  in  a 
long  train.     And  after  all,  what  was  the 
^  fege  advice  that  required  fuch  a  preface  J 

(^)  Book  6,  (^)  Book  i^. 
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II  was,  that  Agamemnon  fhould  exhort 
jhe  Greeks  to  fight  bravely.     At  any  ratiCi^ 
was  Diomedes  fo  little  known,  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  fufpend  the  a6lion  at  Co  cri- 
tical a  jundlure  for  a  genealogical  hiflory  ? 
A  third  particular  is  an  endlefs  number  of 
minute   circumftances  ;    efpecially  in  the 
defcription  of  battles,  where  they  are  the 
lead  tolerable.     One  capital  beauty  of  an 
epic  poem,  is  the  felecSion  of  fuch  inci- 
dents and  circumftances  as  make  a  deep 
impreffion,    keeping   out  of  view   every 
thing  low  or  familiar  (a).     An  account  of 
a   fingle  battle  employs  the   whole  fifth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  great   part    of 
the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  ge- 
neral a6lion  j  but  warriors,  whom  we  ne- 
ver heard  of  before,^  killed  at  a  diftance 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin ;  and  every 
u'ound.  defcribed  with  anatomical    accu- 
racy.   The  whole  feventeenth  book  is  em-* 
ployVl  in  the  contefl  about  the  dead  body 
of  Patroclus,  fluffed  with  minute  ciroTua- 
ftances  below  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem : 
the  reader  fatigued  has  nothing  to  reliev^j 
him  but  the  melody  of  Homer  s  verfifica- 
lion*   Gratitude  would  prompt  an  apology 

(ig)  Eltmenu  of  Crkicilbi,  vol.  i.  p.  252*  edit-  5. 
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for  an  author  who  affords  fo  much  plea- 
fure  :  Homer  had  no  good  models  to  co- 
py after;  aiid  without  good  models  We 
cannot  expedl  maturity  of  judgement.  In 
a  word,  Hom^r  was  a  blazing  ftar,  and 
the  more  to  be  admired,  becaufe  he  bla- 
zed in  an  obfcure  age.  But  that  he  fhould 
in  no  degree  be  tainted  with  the  imperfec- 
tions of  fuch  an  age,  is  a  wild  thought: 
it  is  fcarce  poffible,  but  by  fuppofing  him 
to  be  more  than  man. 

Particular  caufes  that  advance  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  ufeful 
arts,  are  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  Sketch,  and  to  thefe  I  refen 

Havi  ng  traced  the  progreis  of  the  fine 
arts  toward  maturity  in  a  fummary  way^ 
the  decline  of  t;h€fe  arcs  comte  next  in  or- 
der.    A  ufeful  art  feldoiii  turns  retrograde, 
becaufe  every  one  ha^  in  intereft  to  pre- 
ferve   it  in  perfc^ioil.     Filie  arts  depend 
on  more  fleiv^er  principles  than  thofe  of 
utility  ;     and    therefore    the    judgement 
formed  of  them  is  more  fludluating.    The 
variety  of  form  tbat  is  adniitted  into  the 
fine  arts  by  fuch  fiu<5hlation  of  judgement^ 
excites  artills  to  indulge  their  love  of  no- 
Vol  L  N  n  velty. 
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Telty,      Reftlefs   man   knows    no   golden 
mean,  but  will  be  attempting  innoYaticms 
without  end.     Such  innovations  do  well 
in   an   art   diflant  from  perfoSion^;    but 
they  are  commonly  the  caiife  of  degene- 
racy in  arts  that  are  in  perfe6:ion  ;  for  an 
artift  ambitious  to  excel,  aims  always  to  be 
an  original,  and  cannot   fubmit  to  be  an     j 
imitator.     This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  ^^M 
florid  pailage  of  Velleius   Paterculus  (Ro- 
man hifliory  lib.   i.)    **  Natur^que,  quod 
"  fummo  ftudio  pctirum  eft,  afcendit  in 
**  fummum  ;  difficilifque  in  perfe^o  mo- 
**  ra  eft  ;    natiiraliterque,  quod  procedere 
**  non  pot  eft,  recedit/'     Which  may  pafs 
in  a  learned  language,  but  will  never  do 
in  fimple  Englilh.      "   The   idea/'    Jays 
Winchleman,  **  of  beauty   could   not  be     - 
*'  made  more  perfedl ;  and  thofe  arts  that^| 
*'  cannot  advance  farther,  become  retro- 
*'  grade,  by  a  fatality  attending  all  hu- 
*^  man  things,  that  if  they  cannot  mount, 
'*  they  mull  fall  down,  becaufe  ftability 
*'  is  not  a  quality  of  any   created  thing,** 
I  ftiall  endeavour  to  illuflrate  tlie  canfe  af- 
iigned  by  me  above  for  decline  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  beginning  with   architeclure.     The 
Ionic  was  the  favourite  order  when  archi- 
teclure 
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tedlure  was  in  its  height  of  glory.  The 
Corinthian  order  came  next;  which,  in 
attempting  greater  perfection,  has  devia- 
ted from  the  true  fimplicity  of  nature :  and 
the  deviation  is  flill  greater  in  the  Com- 
pofite  order  {a). 

With  refpedl  to  literary  produdlions,  the 
firft  eflays  of  the  Romans  were  very  im- 
perfedl.      We  may  judge   of  this   from 
Plautus,    whofe    compofitions  are  abun- 
dantly rude ;    tho'  much  admired  by  his 
cotemporaries,  being  the  beft  that  exifted 
at  that  time  in  Rome.     The  exalted  fpirit 
of  the  Romans  hurried  them  on  to  the . 
grand  and   beautiful ;  and  literary   pro- 
ductions of  all  kinds  were  in  perfedlion 
when   Auguftus  reigned.     In  attempting 
ftill  greater  perfedlion,  the  Roman  com- 
pofitions became  a  ftrange  jumble  of  in- 
confiflent   parts :    they  were   tumid   and' 
pompous,  and  at  the  fame  time  full  of  an- 
tithefes,   conceit,  and   tinfel   wit.     Every 
tiling  new  in  a  fine  art  pleafes  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  fuch  compofitions  were  relifli- 
ed.     We  fee  not  by  what  gradual  fteps 
writers  after  the  time  of  Auguftus  devia- 

{a)  Elements  of  Criticlfm,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  edit.  5. 
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ted  from  the  patterns  that  were  before 
them  J  for  no  book  of  any  moment  from 
the  death  of  that  Emperor  is  preferved  till 
we  come  down  to  Seneca^  in  whofe  works 
nature  and  fimpUcity  give  place  to  quaint 
thought  and  baftard  wit.  He  was  a  great 
corrupter  of  the  Roman  tafle  j  and  after 
him  nothing  was  reliflied,  but  brilliant 
flrokes  of  fancy^  with  very  httle  regard  to 
lendment :  even  Virgil  and  Cicero  made 
no  figure  in  comparifon,  Lucan  has 
a  flrain'd  elevation  of  thought  and  ftyle, 
very  dlfEcult  to  be  fup  ported  :  he  Gnks  of- 
len  into  puerile  reflections  ;  wicnefs  his 
encomium  on  the  river  Po,  which,  fays 
he^  would  equal  the  Danube,  had  it  the 
lame  number  of  tributary  ftreams.  Quin- 
tiliaUj  a  writer  of  true  and  claflical  tafle^ 
who  was  prote<fled  and  encouraged  by 
Vefpafian,  attempted  to  flem  the  tide  of 
faUe  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  compoftd 
in  an  elegant  ftyle  ;  and  his  obfervations 
contain  every  delicacy  of  the  critical  art* 
At  the  fame  time  flouriflied  Tacitus^  pof-i 
fefl^ing  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  hu- ; 
inan  nature  than  any  other  author  ancient 
pr  modern,  if  Shakefpeare  he  not  except- 
e4*     Jli^  i^ylc  is  original,  concife,  cooi^, 

pad^ 
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pa6l,  and  comprehenfive  ;  and  in  what  is 
properly  called  his  hiftory,  perfedlly  cor-r 
redl  and  beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated 
by  feveral,  but  never  equalled  by  any, 
Brutus  is  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Romans 
for  love  of  liberty  :  Quintilian  and  Taici- 
tus  may  be  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the  Ro-^  - 
mans  for  literary  genius.  Pliny  thft 
younger  is  no  exception  :  his  ftyle  is  af- 
feded,  turgid,  and  full  of  childifh  bril- 
liancy. Seneca  and  Pliny  are  proper  ex- 
amples of  writers  who  ftudy  fliow  more 
than  fubftance,  and  who  make  fenfe  yield 
to  found. 

Whether  mufic  be  or  be  not  on  the  de^ 
cline,  feems  a  doubtful  point,  as  the  vir- 
tuofi  are  divided  about  it.  In  Greece,  ce- 
lebrated for  tafte,  mufic  was  a  theatrical 
entertainment ;  and  had  a  dignified  office, 
that  of  enlivening  or  enforcing  the  im- 
prefllons  made  on  the  audience  by  the  ac- 
tion. In  that  office,  harmony  being  of 
little  ufe,  was  little  cultivated :  nor  did 
the  mufical  inftrument^  at  that  time 
known,  afford  great  fcope  for  harmony. 
Ampng  us,  harmony  is  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  and  in  modern  compofitions,  it 
^pmmoply  is  the  chief  part.  To  have  me- 
lody 
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lody  and  harmony  both  in  pcrfedlion,  they 
can  never  be  united  in  the  fame  piece. 
The  heart  fwoln  by  a  melancholy  ftrain, 
is  averfe  to  the  pleafure  of  harmony  ;  and 
when  fubdued  by  a  delightful  ftrain  of 
whatever  kind^  it  has  no  leifure  for  com- 
plicated harmony.  Rich  harmony,  on 
the  other  hand,  ingroffing  the  whole  at- 
tention, leaves  the  heart  in  a  meafure  va- 
cant *.  ,  The  Greeks  excelled  in  melody : 
the  moderns  excel  in  harmony-  Aju( 
comparifon  between  thefe  with  refpecl  to^ 
their  effed:s  on  the  hearer,  will  give  in* 
flruflion  ;  and  perhaps  may  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  muCc  be  or  be  not  OQ. 
the  decline. 

Nature,  kindly  to  its  favourite  man,  has 
furniflied  him  with  five  external  fenfeSj 
not  only  for  fupporting  animal  life,  but 
for  procuring  to  him  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, A  towering  hill  as  an  objedl  of 
fight,  a  blulhing  rofe  as  an  obje<fl  of  Imell, 
a  pine-apple  as  an  objccft  of  tafte,  a  fine 
fur  as  an  obje€l  of  touch,  do,  all  of  them. 


*  Coreili  excels  iii  combining  harmony  with  me- 
lody- His  melody  could  not  be  richer  without  im- 
povcriihing  his  harmony  i  nor  his  harmony  richer 
without  impovcnUiing  his  ndody. 

producel 
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produce  a  pleaiant  feeling.  With  rcfpeA 
to  the  fenfe  of  hearing  in  particular^  a 
>leafant  feeling  is  raifed  by  concordant 
Founds,  and  a  feeling  of  the  fame  kind,  by 
certain  founds  in  fucceflion  ;  the  former 
termed  harmmiy^  the  latter  melody.  The 
^leafure  of  harmony,  like  that  of  tafte  or 
jf  finell,  vanifhes  with  its  obje€!: ;  but 
lelody,  piercing  to  the  heart,   raifes  an 

[emotion  of  gaiety,  of  melancholy,  of  pity^ 
)f  courage,  of  benevolence,  or  fuch  like, 
irhich  fubfifls  after  the  mufic   ceafes,  and 

"^even  fwells  into  a  pafTion  where  it  meets 

.with,  a  proper  objecfl  [a].  An  air,  fweet 
md  melting,  raifes  an  emotion  in  the  tone 

lof  love  ;  and  readily  is  elevated  to  the 
mfTion  of  love  on  the  fight  of  a  beautiful 

|objecl.  An  air  flow  and  plaintive,  pro- 
duces an  emotion  in  the  tone  of  pity  or 
jrief ;  which  on  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
fon  in  diftrefs,  becomes  a  paiEon.  A  live- 
ly and  animating  ftrain  produces  an  emo- 
tion of  courage  :  the  hearer  exalted  to  a 
hero,  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  exert 
his  prov^efs. 

Spumanttmque  dari^  pecmra  inter  inertia^  vat  is 
Opt  at  apruntf  autfulvum  ct^fiendere  monte  lemein* 

(d]  Elements  of  Cntidrm,  ch,  2.  part.  i.  'fed,  4. 

Can 
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Can  bannonT  produce  an  eSkA  in  an] 
degree  fimilar  ?  The  greatjdl  admirei 
hannony  will  not  aj£rni  that  it  can.  The* 
emotion  rai&d  by  Jbannony  has  no  affinity 
to  paillon  or  ientimoit  nH>re  than  the 
fmell  of  a  tnberofe  or  the  tafte  of  an  or- 
tolan ;  and  it  Fani&es  inflantaneouily  with 
the  concordant  founds  that  produced  it. 

Hence  it  may  fairly  be  concludoi^ 
as  far  as  melody  is  fuperior  to  harmonyJ 
as  far  was  Greek  mu£c  fuperior  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  what  is  now  in  praclice.     Ex- 
ceptions there  are  undoubtedly  that  rival 
whatever  could  be  performed  by  the  an-i 
cieats :  but  they  are  not  many  in  number: 
the  talent  of  compoUng  mulic  in  the  tone 
of  a  paflioo,  feems  in  a  great  meafure  tc 
lie  dormant*     The  Italian  opera  refembk 
in  form   the  Greek  tragedy,  from  whicl 
evidently  k  is  copied;    but  very  littk 
fubftance.      In  the    latter,    the   dialogue 
maintains  its  fuperior  ftation  ;   and  mi 
confined    to    its    proper  place,    has    the 
flrongeft  effe(5t  that  raufic   can  prodoce;^ 
In  the  former,    mnfic  iifurpHjig  the  ifn^* 
preme  flation,  commands  attention  by  a 
ftorm  of  found,  leaving  the  dialogne^  lan- 
guid  and  uninterefting.     This  unnatural 
I  disjunii^i^n 
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disjundlioni  of  found  from  fenfe,  has  intro- 
duced a  fore  of  baftard  mulic,  termed  re- 
citaiivc.  Suffering  the  words  to  pafs,  tho* 
abundantly  flat  and  languid  *,  I  object  to 
the  execution,  an  unnatural  movement 
between  pronouncing  and  Jlnging,  that 
cannot  be  agreeable  but  to  thofe  who  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  it.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  ceTtaiUj  that  graceful  pronunciation, 
whether  in  the  calm  narrative  tone  or  in 
the  warm  tone  of  paffion,  is  far  more  plea- 
fant.  What  puts  the  preference  of  the 
Greek  model  far  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  for  a  long  courfe  of  time  the  delight 
of  the  mofl  refined  nation  that  ever  exiil- 
cd ;  an  Italian  opera,  on  the  contrary,  nft- 
ver  runs  above  a  fcafon  ;  and  after  being 
once  laid  afide,  is  never  revived.  But  this 
flight  and  fuperficial  tafte  for  harmony  a- 
gainft  melody,  cannot  be  lafling :  nature 
may  be  wrefted,  but  always  foon  or  late 
refumes  its  empire.  Sentimental  mufic 
will  be  ferioufly  cultivated,  and  reftored 
to  the  place  in  the  theatre  it  anciently  poi^ 

*  No  pcrfon  will  fuipcft  thac  under  this  ccnfuie 
is  comprehended  the  celebrated  Meuftalio. 
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*(T  i  dignity  and  propriety.     Tlien 

Kt  is  that  wc  may  hope  to  rival  the  Greds 
in   mnQt  n%  in  other  arts.      Upon   the 
Lwhr*  ific  undoubtedly  is  moch  im- 

jro^  --    r  ith  refpe<5l  to  its  theory,  but  with 
^cfpe€l  to  the  practical  part  there  appears 
as  little  doubt  of  a  woeful  degeneracy. 
I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  add  a 
aall  article  concerning  the  hiftory  of  mu- 
le, which  regard  to  my  native  conntry 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  omit.     We  lidve  in 
''Scotland  a  multitude  of  fonj^s  tender  anil 
pathetic,  exprcfEve  of  love  in  its  ^arieti«s 
}f  hope,'  fedr,  fuccefs,  defpondence,   and 
lefpair.     The  ftyle  of  the  mulic  i^  wild 
md  irregular,  extremely  pleafing^^-to  -me 
laiives,  but  little  relifhed  by  the  bulk  of 
thoie  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  regcilarify 
of  the  Italian  ftyle.     None  but  men  of  gc- 
^uius^  wlio  follow  nature  and  break  loofe 
fi^ni  the  ihraUlom  of  cuftom,  leftefem  that 
Hi  fie.     1 1  was  a  favouritfe  Trf  the  Me  Ge- 
iinunit    whofc  conipofitior&  flioxv  deli- 
icy.of  tallc  cqMfl  to  the  fupcnority  of  his 
'jjeuius;  and  it  i:»  waniily  praii^^Jhy  Ateflkn* 
•  Vjx)  Tatloni,  the  celebrated  autlior  of  Sec- 
ehia  Raptta      Dilcourfing  of  antient  aod 
muliC|  and  quoting  from  various 

authors 
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outfaors  the  wQnderJ^l  effeiSs  produced  by 

iboiie   modern    compofitions,    he  fubjoins 

4the  fallowing  pafTage^..  **  Noi  ancora  pof- 

"  fiarf^gi^upumerar  tra  npftri,  lacopp  Re 

1^'  de,S^zia,  che  non  pur  cofe  ikczQ  com- 

g'f-gp4k  m  ,tanto,  ma  vqvu  da  feflelTo  viija 

"  imova  mufica  lan^entevote  je  mefta,  dif- 

*^  fereafe  da  tut|^  ratre.     Nel  che  poi  e 

"  jjatp  irnitato  da  Carlo  Gefualdo  Principe 

y*  di^^ycnofaj-che  in  quelta  nollra  cti  ka 

i*  Uluftrata  anch*  egli  la  mufica  con  nuo- 

^*  va.  mirabili   invenxioni   (a)    *♦*•       The 

king  mentioned  muft  be  Jam  ^s  L  of  Scot- 

iand|  the  only  one  of  <?ar  kings  who  ftems 

to  have  had  any  remarkable  tafte  in  the 

^^ne  arts ;  and  the  mufic  can  be  no  other 

jthaB.the  fongs  mentioned  above,     Thefe 

vftrfi  tjpmmonly  attributed  to  David  Rlzzio, 

€l*,  (^}i]^^^(^^^  4l^cr0,  lib.  10*  cap.  23* 
If  *  •*  Wfe  *nay  reckon  among  the  compofers  of  the 
-3?r  i»odpJ^  JiWiiies  King  of  Scotland,  who  not  onlf 
f^  coippofed  fate  re  d  ion  gs  J  but  was  himfelf  the  jn- 
^**  ventor  of  a  new  Itjle  of  muCcj  plaintive  and  pa- 
^^*  theKc,*  Tdiffirr^nt'frOiT)  all  oihei^  In  this  manner 
-iiKl.^rcQ^'mpdfiiioEr^";  he^Jsras  been  imnated  ip,  our 
-3^'ctKiies-Jty.-Gario  Gefii:*li45^P;'ipce  of  V^^Dofn,  whu 


t.i!v  lias  illuf^rnted  that  ijrle  q£  muilc  wi:h  new  and 
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bccaiifc  he  was  an  Italian  and  a  muGcian  ; 
but  erroneoufly^  as  we  now  difcover  from 
Taflbni,     Our  James  L  was   eminent   for 
poetry  no  lefs  than  for  mufic.     He  is  prai- 
fed  for  the  former  by  Bifhop  Leflie,  one  of 
our   hiftorians,   in  the   following  words : 
**  Patrii  canninis  gloria  nulli  fecundus.* 
We  have  many  poems  afcribed  by  tradi- ' 
tion    to  that  king ;    one  in   particular, 
ChnJTs  kirk  on  the  green^  is  a  ludicrous] 
poem,    defcribing  low  manners  with  no 
leis  propriety  than  fprightlinefs. 

Another  caufe  that  precipitates  the 
downfal  of  every  fine  arr,  is  defpotifm, 
The  reafon  is  obvious  ;  and  there  was  a 
dlfraal  example  of  it  in  Rome^  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  eloquence.  We  learn 
from  a  dialogue  accounting  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  eloquence,  that  in 
the  decline  of  the  art  it  became  faihionable 
to  fluff  harangues  with  impertinent  poeti- 
cal quotations,  without  any  view  but  or- 
nament merely  i  and  this  alfo  was  long 
fafliionable  in  France,  It  happened  un- 
luckily for  the  Romans,  and  for  the  world^ 
that  the  fine  arts  were  at  their  height  in 
Rome,  and  not  much  upon  the  decline  la 
Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  die 

republic* 
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republic.     Auguftus,  it  is  tnie,  retarded 
icir  fall,  particularly  that  of  literature  ; 
'it  being  the  policy  of  his  rdgn  to  hide  def- 
potifm,  and  to  give  his  government  an 
air  of  freedom.     His  court  was  a  fchool  of 
Tirbanity,  where  people  of  genius  acquired 
that  delicacy  of  tafte,  that  elevation  of  fen- 
timent,  and  that  purity  of  expreffion,  which 
charaderize  the  writers  of  his  tirae.     He 
honoured  men  of  learning,  admitted  them 
^to  his  table,  and  was  bountiful  to  them, 
[t  would  be  painful  to  follow  the  decline 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  to  their  total  ex- 
tirpation.    The  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and 
fef  fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  laft  the 
elevated  and  independent  fpirit  of  the  brave 
Romans,  reduced  them  to  abjedl  flavery, 
md  left  not  a  fpark  of  genius  *.     The 

fcience 


*  A  Engtilar  pcrfecution  was  carried  on  by  Pope 
Gregory,  moft  improperly  furnamed  the  Great,  a* 
Lgaio ft  the  works  of  Cicero,  Titus  LiviiiSj  and  Cmne- 
lius  Tacitus,  which  in  every  corner  of  Chriftendom 
^  were  publicly  burnt ;    and  from  that  time  there  has 
[  jioc  been  feen  a  complete  copy  of  any  of  thefe  an- 
[thors.     This  happened  in   the  fixth  century:    fo 
UToon  had  the  F^omans  fallen,  from  the  pcrfe^on 
f©f  tailc  and  knowledge  to  the  mo  ft  humbling  bar- 
barity.    Nor  was  that  the  only  perfecwiion  of  hooka 
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fcience  of  law  is  the  only  exception^  as  k 

ilouriihed  even  in  the  word  oi  nmes  :  ike 
Roman  lawyers  were  a  refpeclablc  body,^ 
and  Icfs  the  objeft  of  jealoufy  than  meaofV 
power  and   extenfivc  land-property,     A- 
mong  the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conqtiered  people, 
the  fine  arts  decayed,  but  not  ib  rapidly  as 
at  Rome  t    the   Greeks,  farther   removed 
&om  the  feat  of  govemment,   were  ids 
within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant*    I>fi^ 
ring  their  depreflion,  they  were  giiilcyicf| 
the  raoft  puerile  conceits  5  witnefs  verfe 
compofed  in  the  form  of  an  axe,  an  egg, 
wings,  and  fiich  like.     The  fVyle  of  Greek 
writers  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, is  nneqnal,  obfcnre,  ftiff,  and  al- 

on'tbe  fcore  of  religion.  Many  ccnttirifs  hefyft§ 
a^JfJiiUr  inftance  happened  in  China,  directed  1)^ 
foolilh  cittpcror-  The  Aleacandndn  libJ^aty  vta^ 
twice  Goniumcd  by  &re^  once  in » ,  j^e  lipiq  q(^^)^\$ 
C^Efar,  and  once  m  |Uc  lime  of^^ilic,  C^Iif  (^iar| 
What  a  profufion  of  knowledge  was^loft  pa  ft  re- 
demption I  And  ycti  upon  the  whole^  it  Wet 
doubtful,  whetlier  the  modeifji*^"li;3t^'tfai-i*a'^^ 
thcfe  events*  At  what  eornerot.>iilihfi3fi»^ilbailr| 
man  begin  where  lie  fees  aa  riijfc^ity  .^o-  boi^ks]^ 
choice  ones  too  ?  He  will  rum  his  back  to  the  iQ 
bnrj  ajid  begiti  at  no  corner. 
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feded.     Lucian  is  the  only  exception  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

We  need  fcarce  look  for  any  other  caufe 
but  defpotifm,  to  account  for  the  decline 
of  flatuary  and  painting  in  Greece,    Thefe 
arts  had  arrived  at  their  utmoft  perfection 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
from  that  time  they  declined  gradually  a- 
long  with  the  vigour  of  a  free  people  ;  for 
Greece  was  now  enflaved  by  the  Macedo- 
nian power.     It  may  in  general  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  a  nation  becomes  fta- 
tionary  in  that  degree  of  power  and  emi- 
nence which  it  acquires  from  its  confli- 
tution   and  fituatioOj   the  national  fpirit 
fublides^  and  men  of  talents  become  rare,  * 
It  is  ftill  worte  with  a  nation  that  is  funk 
below  its  former  power  and  eminence ;  and 
worfl:  of  all  when  it  is  reduced  to  flavery. 
Other  caufes  concurred  to  accelerate  the 
downfal  of  the  arts  mentioned*     Greece 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  was  filled  with 
ftatues   of  excellent    workmanfliip  i    and 
there  being  little  demand  for  more,  the 
later  ftatuaries  were  reduced  to  heads  and 
bulls*     At  lailthe  Romans  put  a  total  end 
both  to  flatuary  and  painting  in  Greece, 
by  plundering  it  of  its  fineft  pieces  ;  and 


i-^-. 
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^    '  '    " ^"^  to  the  avarice   of  the 

,  ^..^yv.  dno  loQger  Miy  mo- 

ney  ^ e  fine  arts. 

The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in^ome^  is 
by  a  writer  ot  tafte  and  elegance  afcribed 
to  r  different  from  any  above  men- 

tioned»  a  caufe  equally  deftrutlive  to  man- 
hood and  to  the  fine  arts  ;  and  that  is  o- 
pdlence,  joined  with  its  conftant  attend* 
ants  avarice  and  luxury.  It  would  be  do^ 
ing  Lnjuflice  to  that  author  to  quote  him 
in  any  words  but  his  own*  **  Prifcis 
**  temporibus,  quum  adhuc  nuda  virtus 
**  placeret,  vigebant  artes  ingenuae ;  fum- 
^  mumque  certamcn  inter  homines  erat» 
**  ne  quid  profutunim  feculis  diu  lateret, 
**^  Itaque^  Hercules !  omnium  herbarum 
^uccos  Democritus  espreffit :  et  ne  la- 
pidum  virgultorumque  vis  lateret,  aeta- 
tern  inter  eiperimenta  confuiiipfit.  En* 
**^d0xus  quidem  in  cacumlne  excdfiflimi 
**-i-inontis  confenuit,  ut  aftrorum  coellcjtie 
**^5nbnis  deprehenderet  ;  et  Cli  ■  it, 
*^%^  id  invcntionem  fufficirer^  ter  neile- 
**  ^iS>  ^animum  deteffit.  Verum  lit  ad 
**  pkfta&ctonvertar,  Lyfippum  ftaciiae  lini* 
**^1BS  lineamentis  inhaerentem  inopia  ex* 
^  linxtt :  et  Myron,   qui  pene  hominum 

**  animas 


if 


c« 


AC 
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**  animas  ferarumque  aere  Gomprehenck* 
*'  rat,  non  invenit  hcredem.     At  nos,  vi- 
"  no  fcortifque  demerii,  ne  paratas  qui- 
"  dem  artes  audemus  cognofcere  ;   fed  ac- 
*'  cufatores  antiquitatis,  vitia  tantum  do- 
"  cemusj  et  difGimus*     Ubi  eft  dialedlica  ? 
"  ubi  aftronomia  ?  ubi  fapientiae  confultif: 
"  fima  via  ?    Quis  unquam  venit  in  tem- 
"  plum,  et  votum  fecit  fi  ad  eloquentiam 
"  -pervenifTet  ?    quis,   fi  philofophiae   fon- 
"  tern  inveniffet  ?    Ac  ne  bonam.  quidem 
'^  mentem,  aut  bonam  valetudinem,   pe- 
**^  tunt :  fed  ftatim,  antequam  limen  capi- 
"  tolii  tanguntj  alius  donum  promittit  fi. 
"  propinquum  divitem  extulerit ;  alius,  fi 
"  thefaurum  efFoderit ;    alius,  fi  ad   tre- 
'^  centies  H — ^S.  falvus  pervenerit.   Ipfefe- 
"  natus,  redli   bonique   pra^ceptor^   milie 
"  pondo  auri  capitolio  promittere  folet : 
*'  et  ne  quis  dubitet  pecuniam  concupif- 
*^  cere,    Jovem    quoquq    peculio     exorat. 
''  jNolito  ergo   mirari,  fi  pidlura   defecit, 
"  ^u\^ni  omnibus  diis  liomiriibufque  for- 
":,mofior  yidea^ur  mafia  auri,  quam  quid- 
'*  quid  Apell^Plxidiafve  fecerunt  *  (^)/' 

(V?) 'Petfonius'ArBiter, 

*  "  In  ancient  times,  ^vhen  naked  virtue  had  her 
VoL.T.  P  p  "  admirers. 
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In  England,  the  fine  arts  are  far  from  fuch 
perfeftioa  as  to  fuffer  by  opulence.     They 
are  in  a  progrefs,  it  is  true,  toward  ma- 
turity ; 

,V  admirers,  the  liberal  arts  were  in  their  highcft 
f  5  vigour  I  and  there  was  a  generous  conteft  among 

/*  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and  permanent  advan- 
**  ''tage  fhould  long  remain  undifcovcred.     Demo- 

***  "tritui  cxtrafted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant, 

■^*  ahd  left  the  virtue  of  a  fingle  ftone  or  twig  fhonld 
^Sefcapc  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experi- 
**  ments.  Eudoxus,  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  a- 
**  ftronomy,  fpent  his  age  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 

'^*  -tain.  Chryfippiis,  to  (limulate  his  inventive  fa- 
^'■cuhy,  thrice  purified  his  genius  with'helleboi'e. 
*<  To  turn  to  the  imitative  arts:  Lyfippus,  while 
"  labouring  on  the  forms  of  a  fingle  ftatue,  periih- 
**  ed  from  want.  Myron,  whofe  powefful  hand 
**  gave  to  the  brafs  almoft  the  foul  of  man,  and  a- 
^*  fiihials,~at  his  death  found  not  an  heir  i  Of  us 
**  of  modern  times  what  fhall  we  fay  ?  Jmmerfed  in 
•*  drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  we  want  the  fpirit 
^'  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  which  we  poflcfs.  '  "We  in- 
**  Veighagainft  the  mailiiers  of  antiquity  ;  we  ftudy 

•*^  vice  alone;  and  vice  is  all-  we  teach. ^  Where 
**  now  is  the  art  of  reafonl^g  ?  where  aih^bnomy  ? 
**  where  is  the  right  pkth  of  wifdom  ?  What  man 
***  noW-a-days  is  heiard  in  our  temples  to  make  a 
*«  vow  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence,  or  for  the 
"  difcoVery  of  the  fotrtitain  of  true  phllofophy  ? 
"  Nor  do  we  even  pray  fo^hcalih  of  body,  era 
"  found  underftanding.  One,  while  he  has  fcarce 
:"!;j.*r.':i->.i'  ».  «<  entered 
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turity ;    but,    gardening   alone   excejitcd, 
they  proceed  vQxh  a  very  flow  pace* 

There  is  a  particular  caufe  that  never 
fails  to  undermine  a  fine  art  in  a  country 
where  it  is  brought  to  pcrfedlion,  abftracSl- 
ing  from  every  one  of  the  caufes  above 
mentioned.  In  the  firft  part  of  the  pre- 
fent  flietch  it  is  remarked,  that  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  an  art  or  to  a  fcience,  than 
a  performance  fo  much  fupetior  to  all  of 
the  kind,  as  to  extinguilh  emulation.  This 
remark  is  exemplified  in  the  great  Newton, 
who,  having  furpaflfed  all  the  ancients,  has. 
not  left  to  his  iCountrymen  even  the,  tint- 
ed hope  of  rivalling  him;  and  to  that* 
caufe  is  attributed  the  vifible  decline  of 

<^  entered  the  porch  of  the  temple,  devotes  a  gift;  in 
"  the  eyept  of  the  death  of  a  rich  relation ;  another 
•^  prays  for  the  difcovery  of  a  treafure ;  a  third  for 
**  a  rainirterral  fortune.  The  fenatc  itfeif,  the  cx- 
^*  emplary  preceptor  of  what  is  good  and  laudable^ 
*^  ha^.promiftd  a  thoufaud  pounds  of  goid  to  the 
"  C4pitpl ;  ^nd,  to  remove  all  reproach  from  t^he 
**  crime  of  avarice,  has  o^red  a  bribe  to  Jupiter 
*^  himfelf.  How  fhould  we  wonder  that  the  art  of 
*'  painting  has  declined,  when,  in  theeyes  both  of 
<*  the  gods  and  men,  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  mafs 
'*  of  gold,  than  in  all  the  works  of  Phidias  and  A- 
''  pellcs  ?  '* 

P  p  a  mathematical 
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itiathematical  knowledge  in  Great  Britain. 
The  fame  caufe  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  painting  among 
the  Greeks,  even  tho'  they  had  continued' 
a  free  people.  The  decay  of  painting  in 
modem  Italy,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
fame  caufe  :  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Ti- 
tian, &c.  are  lofty  oaks  that  keep  down 
young  plants  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
intercept  from  them  the  funlhine  of  emu- 
lation. Had  the  art  of  painting  miade  a 
flower  progrefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have 
there  continued  in  vigour  to  this  day. 
Velleius  Paterculus  fays  judicioufly,  ^*  Ut 
*^  primo  ad  confequendos  quos  priores 
*•  ducimus  accendimur ;  ita,  ubi  aut  prae- 
*'  teriri  aut  aequari  eos  pofle  defperavimus^ 
**  ftudium  cum  fpe  fenefcit ;  et  quod  ad- 
*•  fequi  non  poteft,  fequi  definit :  praete- 
**  ri toque  eo  in  quo  eminere  non  poffimus, 
aliquid  in  quo  nitamur  conquirimus  *.'' 


cc 


♦  **  As  at  firft  we  are  excited  to  emulate  thofc 
*f  fuperior  models,  fo  when  once  wc  have  loft  the 
*^  hope  cf  cxcellinf:,  or  tvrn  ot  equalling  them, 
"  our  ambition  f.^.iis  us  with  cur  hopes :  we  ceafe 
**  to  purfue  what  wc  cannot  attain,  and  negledling 
•*  that  fiudr  in  which  we  are  debarred  from  arri- 
*•  ving  at  excellence,  wc  fcarch  lor  a  diiicrcut  field 
<*  cf  emulation.'* 

The 
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The  decline  of  aa  art,  or  fcience  proceed- 
ing  from  the  foregoing  caufe,  is  the  moft 
rapid  where  a  ftricft  comparifon  can  be  107 
{lltated  between  the  works  of  different  ma- 
fters*  The  fuperiority  of  NewtoA^aljoye 
every  other  mathematician,  can  be  afcer^ 
tained  with  precifion  ;  and  hence  the  fiida 
den  decline  of  that  fcience  in  Great  Bri^-j 
tain.  In  Italy,  a  talent  for  painting  con^ 
tinned  many  years  in  vigour ;  becaufe  no 
painter  appeared  with  fuch  fnperioritjr  dl" 
genius^  as  to  carry  perfedlion  into  everj 
branch  of  the  art.  As  one  furpaffed  in 
defign,  one  in  colours,  one  in  graceful  at:- 
titudeSj  there  was  flill  fcope  for  emulation* 
But  when  in  the  progrefs  of  the  art  there 
was  not  a  fingle  perfecflion  but  had  be(jn 
feized  by  one  or  other  mafter ;  from,  that 
period  th?  fit  began  to  languifli.  Archi- 
tecture continued  longer  in  vigoxir  than 
painting,  hqcaiife  the  principles  of  com- 
parifon in  tlie  fonner  are  lefs  precife  than 
in  the  latter.  The  artift  who  could  not 
rival  his  predecefTors  in  an  eflablUhed 
mode,  fought  out  a  new  mode  for  hlnifelf  j 
which,  tho'  perhaps  lefs  elegant  or  per- 
feft,  was  for  a  time  fupported  by  noTelty. 

Corrupiion  of  the  Latin  tongue  makes 
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a  proper  appendix  to  the  decline  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Rome,     That  die  Latin  tongue 
did  not  long  continue  in  purity  after  the 
Emperor  Auguflus^    is   certain  ;    and   all 
writers   agree,  that  the  caufe  of  its   early 
corruption^    was  a  continual  influx   into 
Rome  of  men»  to  whom  the  Latin  was  a 
foreign   language.     The   reafon    is   plan- 
fible  ;   but  whether  folid  may  be  doubted. 
In  all  countries^  there  are  provincial  dia- 
letfls  ;  which  however  tend  not  to  corrupt 
the  language  of  the  capital,  becanfe  they 
are  carefully  avoided  by  all  who  pretend 
to  fpeak   properly  ;  and   accordingly  the 
multitude  of  provincials  who  flock  to  Pa- 
ris and  to  London  produce  no  effeifl  on 
the  language.     The  fame    probably   was 
the  cafe  in  old  Rome,  efpccially  with  re- 
fpcdl  to  flrangers  whofe  native  tongue  w^is 
totally  different  from  that  of  Rome  :  their 
impcrfccT:  manner  of  fpeaking  Latin  might 
be  cjicufed,  but  certainly  was  not  imita- 
ted.    Slaves  in  Rome  had  little  converfa- 
tion  with  their  mailers,  except  in  recei- 
ving  orders   or   reproof-,    which  had  no. 
tendency  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue^    The 
corniption   of  that  tongue^  and  at  lafl  its 
death    and   burial    as   a  livhig  language^ 

were 
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were  the  refult  of  two  combined  caufes  ; 
of  which  the  early  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
language  in  Rome  is  the  firft.  Latin 
was  native  to  the  Romans  only,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Thie  langua- 
ges of  the  reft  of  Italy  were  numerous : 
the  MefTapian  was  the  mother-tongue  in 
ApuHa,  the  Hetrufcan  in  Tufcany  and 
Umbria,  the  Greek  in  Magna  Graecia,  the 
Celtic  in  Lombardy  and  Liguria,  &c*  &c. 
Latin  had  arrived  at  its  purity  not  many 
years  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ;  and 
had  not  taken  deep  root  in  thofe  parts  of ' 
Italy  where  it  was  not  the  mother- tongue, 
when  Greek  came  to  be  the  fafhionable 
language  among  people  of  rank,  as  French 
is  in  Europe  at  prefent.  Greek,  the  ftore- 
houfe  of  learning,  prevailed  in  Rome  even 
in  Cicero's  time ;  of  which  he  himfelf 
bears  teftimony  in  his  oration  for  the  poet 
Archias  :  ^'  Graeca  leguntur  in  omnibus 
"  fere  gentibus  :  Latina  fuis  finibus,  exi- 
"  guis  fane,  continentur  "  And  for  that 
reafon  Atticus  is  warmly  folicited  by  him  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  his  confulate  in  Greek, 
Thus  Latin,  juftled  by  Greek  out  of  its 
place,  was  left  to  inferiors  j  and  probably 
would  have  funk  to  utter  oblivion,  even 

though 
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though  the  republic  had  continued  in  vi- 
gour.     But  the  chief  caufe  was  the  defpo- 
ti&i  of  the   Roman   government,  which 
proved  the  deftruclion  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
of  literature  in  particular.      In   a  country 
of  fo  many  different  languages,  the  Latin 
tongue  could  not  be  preferved  in  purity^ 
but  by  conrtant  perufal  of  Roman  claffics  : 
but  thefe  were  left  to  rot  in  libraries,  a 
dark  cloud  of  ignorance  having  overlpread 
the  whole  empire.    Every  perfon  carelefsly 
ipoke  the  language  acquired  in  the  nurie- 
ry  ;  and  people   of  different  tongues  be- 
ing mixed  under  one  government,  widi- 
out  a  common  ftandard,  fell  gradually  in-^* 
to  a  ibrt  of  mixed  language^  which   every 
one  made  a  Ihift  to  underftand.     The  ir* 
ruption  of  many  barbarous  nations  into 
Italy,  feverai  of  whom  fettled  there,  add- 
ed to  the  jargon.     And  chat  jargon,  com* 
pofed  of  many  heterogeneous  parts,  was 
in  procefs  of  time  purified  to  the  tongue, 
that  is  now  native  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy, 

In  a  hiftory  of  the   Latin  tongue,    it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  it  conti- 


nued long  in  purity 


among 


the  Roman 

U  J.  J  ^  # 

lawyers.     The  fciencc  of  law  was  in  Rome 
I  more 
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more  cultivated  than  in  any  other  couii-- 
try.  The  books  written  upon  that  fcience 
in  Latin  were  numerous ;  and,  being 
highly  regarded,  were  the  conftant  ftiidy 
of  every  man  who  afpired  to  be  ah  emi- 
nent lawyer.  Neither  could  fudh  men 
have  any  bias  to  the  Greek  tongue,  as  law 
was  little  cultivated  in  Greece.  Thus  it 
happened,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  as  far  as 
concerns  law,  was  preferved  in  purity,  e- 
ven  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian. 

<5reek  was  preferved  in  purity  much 
longer  than  Latin.  The  faille  language 
was  fpoken  through  all  Greece,  with  fbmei 
flight  varieties  in  dialecS.  It  was  brought 
to  great  perfedlion  and  firmly  rooted  du- 
ring the  profperous  days  of  Greecft  Its 
claflics  were  numerous,  and  were  fludied 
by  every  perfon  who  pretended  to  litera- 
ture *.  Now  tho'  the  free  and  manly  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Greeks  yielded  to  Roman  defpo-' 
tifm,  yet  while  any  appetite  for  literatuYof 
remair>edv  their  invaluable  claflics  were  a 
ftandard,  which  preferved  the  language  in 
purity.     But  ignorance  at  length  becamd 

i   -       . 

*  There  ftill  remain  about  three  thoufand  Greek- 
books  :,  of  Latin  books  not  above  fixty. 

Vo  L .  I.  C^q  uni verfal  ^ 
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univerlal ;  and  the  Greek  daffies  ceafed  to 
be  a  (tandard,  being  burled  in  libraries, 
as  the  Roman  cla flics  had  been  for  centu- 
ries, in  that  flate,  the  Greek  tongue 
could  not  fail  to  degenerate  among  an  ig- 
norant and  fervile  people,  who  had  no 
longer  any  ambition  to  atl  well^  write  well, 
or  fpeak  well.  And  yet  after  all»  that 
beautiful  tongue,  far  beyond  a  rival ,  has 
fu£Fered  lefs  alteration  than  any  other  ever 
did  in  fimilar  circumflances  ;  one  canfe  of 
which  is,  that  to  this  day  the  Greeks  live 
feparate  from  their  mafters  the  Turks,  and 
have  licde  commerce  with  them. 

From  the  fate  of  the  Latin  tongtie»  an 
obfervation  is   drawn   by  many    writers, 
that  all  languages  are  in  a  continual  flux, 
changing   from  age  to  age  without  end* 
And  fuch  as  are  tend  of  fame,  deplore  it 
as  a  heavy  misfortune,  that  the  language 
in  which  they  write  will  foon  become  ob- 
iblere  and  unintelligible.     But  it  is  a  cbm- 
ijion  error  in  reafoning,  to  found  a  gene- 
ral conclufion  upon  a  fmgle  fa  (ft.     In  its 
progrefs  toward  perfecflion,  a  language  is  | 
continually  improving,  and  therefore  con-j 
tinualiy  changing.     But  fappofing  a  lan- 
guage to  have  acquired  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion. 
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tion,  I  fee  nothing  that  fhould  neceffariljr 
occafion  any  change :  on  the  contrary, 
the  clalfical  books  in  that  language  become 
k  ftandard  for  writing  and  fpeaking,  to 
which  every  man  of  tafte  and  figure  con-; 
forms  himfelf.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  till  the  Greeks  were  bruti- 
fied  by  defpotifni.  The  Italian  has  conti- 
nued in  perfedlion  more  than  three  centu- 
ries, and  the  French  more  than  one.  The 
Arabic  has  continued  without  change  more 
than  a.  thoufand  years  :  there  is  no  book  in 
that  language  held  to  be  in  a  ftyle  more 
pure  or  perfedl  than  the  Koran  *.  The 
Engliih  language  has  not  yet  acquired  all 
the  purity  it  is  fufceptible  of;  but  when 
there  is  no  place  for  further  improvements, 
there  feems  little  doubt  of  its  becoming 
ftationary,  like  the  languages  now  men- 
tioned.    1  bar  always  fuch  a  revolution  as 

*  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  the  language  of 
the  Arabians,  an  illiterate 'people  in  the  days  of 
their  prophet  Mahomet,  was  at  that  time  carried  to 
fuch  purity  and  perfeftion  as  not  to  be  fufceptible 
of  improvement.  The  fixing  ^^lat  language  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  Koran,  which  was  held  the 
word  of  God  delivered  to  Mahomet  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  confequenrly  was  pioufly  judged  to  be 
the  ftandard  of  perfeftion. 

Q^q  2  eradicates 
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eradicates  knowledge,  and  reduces  a  people 
to  a  ftate  of  barbarity.  In  an  event  £b 
ififmal^  the  deftrudion  of  daifical  books 
and  of  a  fnire  language,  is  not  the 
greateft  calamity :  they  will  be  little  re- 
gretted in  the  univcrial  wreck.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  a  writer  of  gemus  in  a  po- 
liflied  nation,  it  cannot  bat  be  a  charm- 
ing profped,  that  his  works  will  fiand 
9nd  fall  with  his  country.  To  make  inch 
a  writer  exert  his  talents  for  purifying  his 
mother-tongue,  and  for  adding  to  die 
number  and  reputation  of  its  dailies,  what 
nobler  encitement,  than  the  certainty  of 
being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  andwd- 
corned  by  every  perfbn  of  tafte  through 
all  ages ! 

As  before  the  invention  of  printing,  wri- 
ters could  have  nothing  in  view  bnt  repu- 
tation and  praife,  they  endeavoured  to 
give  the  utmoft  perfedlion  to  their  compo- 
fitions.  They  at  the  fame  time  fludied 
brevity,  in  order  that  their  works  might 
be  diffufed  through  many  hands  ;  for  the 
expence  of  tranfcribing  great  volumes, 
could  not  be  afforded  by  every  reader. 
The  art  of  printing  has  made  a  great  re- 
YQlution ;  the  opportunity  it  furnifhes  to 

multiply 
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multiply  copies  has  degraded  writing  to 
be  a  lucrative  employment.     Authors  now 
ftudy   to  fwell   their  works,  in  order  to 
raife  the  price ;  and  being  in  a  hurry  for 
moaeyj  they  negle<S  the  precept  of  Ho- 
race, Nmium  prematiir  in  annum*     Take  for 
example  the  natural  hiftory  of  Aldrovan- 
dus,  in  many  folio  volumes.     After  filling 
his  common-place  book  with  paflages  from 
every  atithor  ancient  and  modern,   to  the 
purpofe  and  not  to  the  purpofe  5  he  fits 
down  to  compofe,   bent  to  transfufe  into 
his  book  every  article  thus  painfully  col- 
le£led.     For  example,  when  he  introduces 
I     the  oXy  the  cock,  or  any  other  animal ;  far 
I      from  confining  himfelf  to  its  natural  hi- 
^fcftory,  he  omits  nothing  that  has  been  faid 
^Kof  it  in  books  where  it  has  been  occafion- 
^^  ally  introduced,  not  even  excepting  tales 
^^for  amufing  children  :  he  mentions  all  the 
^*  fuperflitious  notions  concerning  it,  every 
poetical   comparifon  drawn  from  it,   the 
ufe  It  has  ferved  in  hieroglyphics   and  in 
coats-armorial ;  in  a  word,    all  the  hiRo- 
ries  and  all  the  fables  in  which  it  has  been 
named-      Take  another   inflance   from   a 
German    or    Dutch    chronologer,    whofe 
jiame  has  efcaped   me,  and  which  1  give 

in 
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in  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin^  to  prevent 
the  bias  that  one  has  for  a  learned  lan- 
guage, **  Samfon  was  the  fame  with  the 
*'  Theban  Hercules  ;  which  appears  from 
"  the  actions  attributed  to  each  of  them, 
^*  efpeciaiiy  from  the  follawing.  That  Her- 
*^  cules^  unarmed,  is  faid  to  have  fuffijca- 
"  ted  the  Nemean  lion  with  a  fqneeze  of 
his  arms ;  Samfon  unarmed  did  the 
fame,  by  tearing  a  lion  to  pieces ;  and 
Jofephus  fays^  that  he  did  not  tear  the 
lion,  but  put  out  his  breath  with  a 
fqueeze  ;  which  could  be  done,  and  was 
done  by  Scutilius  the  wreftler,  as  re- 
ported by  Suidas,  David  alfo,  unarm- 
**  ed,  tore  to  pieces  a  lion,  i  Samuel, 
**  chap.  1 7*  J  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Je- 
**  hoiada  alfo  flew  a  lion,  2 Sam,  chap.  2^. 
*'  ver,  20.  Moreover  we  read,  that  Sam- 
*'  fan  having  caught  three  hundred  foses^ 
*'  tied  lighted  firebrands  to  their  tails,  and 
*^  drove  them  into  the  ftanding  corn  ot\ 
the  Philiftines,  by  which  both  tlie  Dioct 
and  ftanding  corn,  with  the  vineyards 
and  olives,  were  burnt  up.  Many 
think  it  incredible,  that  three  hundred 
foxes  fhould  be  caught  by  one  man  ;  as 
the  fox,  being  the  moft  cunning  of  all 

*'  ^nimals^ 
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V  animals,  would  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be 
**  eafily  taken.  Accordingly  Oppian,  a 
*'  Greek  poet  who  writes  npmi  hunting, 
^'  afferts,  that  no  fox  will  fufFer  itfelf  to 
"  be  taken  in  a  gin  or  a  net;  tho'  we  are 

taught  the  contrary  by.  Martial,  lib.  lo. 

epig.  37. 

<*  Hie  olidum  clamofus  ages  in  retia  vulpem. 


^'  In  India,  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  are 
"  taught  to  hunt  foxes,  as  we  are  inform- 
"  ed  by  Olianus,  Var.  hift.  lib.  9.  cap.  26. 
"  They    are    alfo   caught   by .  traps  and 
"  fnares,  and  in  covered  pits,  as  wolves 
**  are,  and  other  large  animals.     Nor  is  it 
"  wonderful   that  ^  fuch   a   multitude  ,  of 
**  foxes  were  caught  by  bamfon^  confider- 
*'  ing  that  Paleftine  abounded  .with  foxes. 
"  He  had   hunters  withoufr  number    at 
"  command  j  and  he  was  not  confined  in 
"  time*     The  fame  of  that  exploit  was 
"  fpread  far  and  near.     Even  among  the 
*'  Romans  there  were  yeftiges  of  it,  as  ap- 
"  pears  from  Ovid,  Faft.  lib.  9.  ver.  681. 
"  In   one   Roman   fellival,    armed  foxes 
"  were  let  loofe  in  the  circus  ;  which. O- 
"  vid,  in  the  place  quoted,  fays,  was  done 
"  in  memory  of  the  Carfiolan  fox,  which, 

"  having 
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having  deftroy'd  many  heos  belongings 
to,  a  country-woman,  was   caught   by 
her,    and    puniihed  as    follows.      i>he 
wrapped  up  the  fox  in  hay,  which  ihe 
fet  fire  to ;  and  the  fox  being  let  go,  fled 
through  the  (landing  corn,  and  fet  it 
on  fire.     There   can   be  no  doubt  but 
th^t  this  feftival  was  a  veftige  of  Sam- 
fon's  foxes,  not  only  from  congruity  of 
circumflances,  but  from  the  time  of  ce- 
**  lebration,  which  was  the  month  of  A- 
^'  pril,  the  time  of  harveft  in  Paleftine. 
•*  See    more    about    foxes    in    Burman's 
**  works.'*     Not  to  mention  the  ridiculous 
arguments  of  this  writer  to  prove  Samfon 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Theban  Hercules, 
nor  the  childilh  wanderings  from  that  fub- 
jed ;  he  has  totally  overlooked  the  chief 
dij£culties.    -However  well  fixed  the  fire- 
brands  might  be,  it  is  not  eafily  concei- 
vable, that  the  foxes,  who  would  natural- 
ly fly  to  their  lurking-holes,  could  much 
injure  the  corn,  or  the  olive-trees.     And 
it  is  as  little  conceivable,  what  fliould  have 
moved  Samibn  to  employ  foxes,  when,  by 
our  author  s  fuppofirion,  he  had   men   at 
command,    much    better    qualified    than 
foxes  for  committing  wafte.     This  author 
2  would 
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would  have  faved  himfelf  much  idle  la- 
bour had  he  embraced  a  very  probable  o- 
pinion,  that  if  the  tranflatlon  be  not  erro- 
neous, the  original  text  muft  be  corrupt- 
ed. But  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
of  thefe  writers.  Maturity  of  tafte  has  ba- 
nifhed  fuch  abfurdities  ;  and  at  prefent, 
happily,  books  are  lefs  bulky^  and*more 
to  the  purpofe,  than  formerly. 

It  is  obferved  above  [a)^  that  in  a  coun- 
try thinly  peopled,  where*  the  fame  perfon 
muft  for  bread  undertake  different  em- 
ploymentSj  the  people  are  knowing  and 
converfable  ;  but  ftupid  and  ignorant  in  ^ 
populous  country  where  induftry  and  ma- 
nufa<5lures  abound.  That  obfervation 
holds  not  with  refpedl  to  the  fine  arts. 
It  requires  fo  much  genius  to  copy  even  a 
fingte  figure^  whether  in  painting  or  in 
fcuLpture,  as  to  prevent  the  operator  from 
degenerating  iqto  a  brute-  The  great  ex- 
ertion of  genius^  as  well  as  of  invention, 
required  in  grouping  figures,  and  in  imi- 
tating human  actions,  tends  to  envigoratq 
thefe  faculties  with  refpedt  to  every  fub- 
jedlj  and  of  courfe  to  form  a  man  of  parts* 

(a)  Flrfl  feftion  of  the  preient  Sketch. 
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Manners. 

SOme  perfons  have  a  peculiar  air,  a  pe-s 
culiar  mode  of  fpeaking  or  of  a^ing, 
which,  in  oppofition  to  the  manners  of 
the  generality,  are  termed  their  manners. 
Such  peculiarities  in  a  whole  nation,  by 
which  it  diflers  from  other  nations  or  from 
itfelf  at  different  periods,  are  termed  the 
manners  of  that  ruiiioji.  Manners  therefore 
iignify  a  mode  of  behaviour  peculiar  to  a 
certain  perfon,  or  to  a  certain  nation.  The 
term  is  not  applied  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral ;  except  perhaps  in  contradiftin<5lion  to 
qther  beings. 

Manners  are  diftinguiflied  from  morals; 
but  in  what  refpedl  has  not  been  clearly 
plated.  Do  not  the  fame  actions  come  un- 
der both  ?  Certaii^ly  ;  but  in  different  re- 
fpedls :  an  adlion  confidered  as  right  or 
"wrong,  belongs  to  morals  ;  confidered  as. 
charadleriflical  of  a  perfon  or  of  a  people, 
;t  belongs  to  manners. 

Manners  peculiar  to  certain  tribes  aiiid 

tQ 
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to  certain  governments^  fall  under  other 
branches  of  this  work.  The  intention  of 
the  prefent  fketch  is,  to  trace  out  the  man- 
ners of  nations,  in  the  different  ftages  of 
their  progrefsj  from  infancy  to  maturity. 
I  am  far  from  regretting,  that  manners 
produced  by  climate,  by  foil,  and  by  other 
permanent  caufes,  fall  not  under  my  plan : 
I  Ihould  indeed  make  a  forry  figure  upoa 
a  lubjedl,  that  has  been  acutely  difcuffed 
by  the  greateft  genius  of  the  prefent 
age  (a). 

I  begin  with  external  appearance,  being 
the  firlt  thing  that  draws  attention*  The 
human  countenance  and  geftures  have  a 
greater  variety  of  ei&preffions  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal :  and  fome  perfons  dif-* 
fer  widely  from  the  generality  in  thefe  ex- 
preffions,  fo  as  to  be  known  by  their  man- 
ner of  walking,  or  even  by  fo  flight  an  ac^ 
tion  as  that  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a 
hat :  fome  men  are  known  even  by  tlje 
found  of  their  fe^  in  walking.  Whole 
nations  are  diftinguilhable  by  fuch  pecu- 
liarities. And  yet  there  is  lefs  variety  in 
looks  and  geftures,  than  the  different 
tones  of  mind  would  produce,  were  men 
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left  to  the  impulfes  of  pure  nature  :  man, 
an  imitative  animal,  is  prone  to  copy  ou- 
tliers ;  and  by  imitation,  external  beha- 
Viour  is  nearly  uniform  among  thofe  who 
fludy  to  be  agreeable  j  witnefs  people  of 
faihion  in  France,  1  reft  upon  thefe  out- 
lines :  to  enter  fully  into  the  fubjecl  would 
be  an  endlefs  work ;  dlfpruportioned  at 
any  rate  to  the  narrownefs  of  my  plan. 

Drefs  muft  not  be  omitted^  becaule  it 
enters  alfo  into  external  appearance.  Pro- 
vidence hath  clothed  all  animals  that  are 
unable  to  clothe  them  (elves,  Man  can 
clothe  himfelf ;  and  he  is  endowed  belide 
with  an  appetite  for  drefs,  no  lefs  natoral 
than  an  appetite  for  food.  That  appetite 
is  proportioned  in  degree  to  its  ufe :  in 
cold  climates  it  is  vigorous ;  in  hot  cli- 
mates, faint.  Savages  muil  go  naked  till 
they  learn  to  cover  themfelves ;  and  they 
foon  learn  where  covering  is  necefTary, 
The  Patagonians,  who  go  naked  in  a  bit- 
ter-cold climate,  muft  be  woefully  ftupid. 
And  the  Pi(3:s,  a  Scotch  tribe,  who,  itig 
faid,  continued  naked  down  to  the  time 
of  Severus,  did  not  probably  mucb  fur- 
pafs  the  Patagonia ns  in  the  talent  of  in- 
vention. 

Modefty 
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Modefly  is  another  caufe  for  clothings 
few  favages  expofc  the  whole  of  the  body* 
It  gives  no  high  idea  of  Grecian  ittodeftyj^ 
that  at  the  Olyttijric  gahies  people  ^reft**'^ 
led  and  run  races  ftafk  naked.  •/      - 1 

There   is  a  third  Caufe  fat  clothitt^j^ 
which  iSj  the  pleafure  it  affords.     A  fifti^' 
woman,  feen  naked  once  in  hfer  ■  life,  i^ 
made  a  delirable  objetfl  by  novelty.     BuP* 
let  her  go  naked  for  a  month ;  how  much 
more    charming   will  flie   appear,   when" 
dreffed  with  propriety  and  elegance  !  Cloa- 
thing  is  fo  effential  to  healthy  that  to  boi 
lefs  agreeable  than  nakednefs  would  argue 
an  incongruity  in  our  nature.     Savages 
probably   at  firft  thought  of  cloathing  as 
a  protection  only  againft  the  weather ;  but 
they  foon  difcovered  a  beauty  in  drefe  i 
men   led   the  way,  and  women  followfed* 
Such  favages  as  go  naked,  paint  their  bo- 
dies }  excited  by  the  fame  fondnefs  for  or- 
nament, that  our  women  fliew  in  theii? 
party-coloured    garments.       Among   the 
Jews,  the  men  wore  ear-rings   as  well  as 
the  women  {a\     When  Media   was  go- 
verned by  its  own  kings,  the  men  were 
fumptuous  in  drefs :  they  woijg  loofe  robes, 

{a)  Exod.  xxxii.  2. 
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floating  in  the  air  j  had  long  hair  coverc 
\yiih   a  rich  bonnet,  bracelets,  chaixis 
gold,  and   precious   Hones  :    they  paintc 
their  faceS|  and  mixed  artificial  hair  wit 
that  of  nature.     As  authors   are  filent 
bout  the  women,  they  probably  made  n<j 
iigure  in  that  kingdom,  being  Ihut  up, 
at  prefent,    in   feraglios.     Very  differeni 
was  the  caie  of  Athenian  ladies,  after  pc 
lygamy  was  baniflied  from  Greece.    Thej 
confumed  the  whole  morning  at  the  toi-1 
lette  ;  employing  paint,    and  every 
for  cleaning  and  whitening  the  fkio  :  rheyj 
laid  red   even   upon  their  lips,  and  took] 
great  care  of  their  teeth  :  their  hair,  made  I 
up  in  buckles  with  a  hot  iron,  was  per-] 
fumed   and    fpread   upon  the  Ihoulders 
their  drefs  was  elegant,  and  artfully 
trived  to  fet  off  a  fine  Ihape*     Such  is  th^J 
influence   of  appetite   for  drefs  :    vanity 
could  not  be  the  Ible  motive,  as  married 
ladies  were  never  feen  iu  public  ^.      We 
learn  from  St  Gregory,  that  women  in  hisi 


*  Yoting  women  in  Athens  appeiircti  Iretjuently 
in  publicj  but  always  by  thcmfelvea^  Jii  feftiva!^, 
ficrificcs,  &c,  thcj  made  pan  of  the  fhow,  crown* 
cd  whti  Sowers,  chanting  byiunsj   and  dancing  {a  1 

time 
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time  drefled  the  head  extremely  high ;  en* 
vironing  it  with  many  trefles  of  falfe  hair, 
difpofed  in  knots  and  buckles,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  a  regular  fortification.     Jofephus 
reports,  that  the  Jewifli  ladies  powdered 
their  hair  with  gold  duft ;  a  falhion  that 
was  carried  from  Afia  to  Rome.    The  firfl; 
writer  who  paentions  white  powder  for  the 
hair,  the  fame  we  ufe  at  prefent,  is  L'E- 
toile,   in  his  journal  for  the  year  1593* 
He  relates,  that  nuns  walked  the  ftreets  of 
Paris  curled  and  powdered.     That  faChion 
fpread  by  degrees  through  Europe,     For 
many  years  after  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
it  was  a  fafhion  in  Paris  to  wear  boots  and 
fpurs  with  a  long  fword :  a  gentleman  was 
not  in  full  dr?fs  without  thefe  accoutre- 
ments.    The  fword  continues  an  article  of 
drefs,  tho'  it  diftinguifhes  not  a  gentleman 
from  his  valet.     To  fhow  that  a  tafte  for 
drefs  and  ornament  is  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature,  favages  difplay  that  tafte 
upon  the  body,  having  no  covering  to  dif- 
play  it  upon.     Seldom  is  a  child  left  to 
i>ature  :  it  is  deprived  of  a  tefticle,  a  fin- 
ger, a  tooth  J  or  its  fkin  is  engraved  with 
figures. 

Clqathin^  hath  no  flight;  influence,  even 

with 
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with  refpetfl  to  moK^s,    l.vept^  to 
firm,  ^K  the  has^M^  qf  being^thoughr  p9-< 
radoxicali  th^  nalyednels  is  mij^re  tiieiidlj 
to  cfeaftity   than  covering*     Adultery, 
lanknown  among  lavages,  even  in  ^lot  jgl^^ 
mateb  where  they  have  fcarce  any  covers 
iQg,    Drefs  gives  pJay  to  the  imaginatian j 
which  piclores  to  itfelf  many  fecf et  beau- 
ties, that  vanifli  when  rendered,  familial 
byfigbtr  if.fa  lady  accidentally  difcpvec] 
half  a  Icgj  imagination  is   inftantly  infla-J 
med  ;  tho*  an  acflrefs,  appearing  in  breechi- 
ng, is  beheld  with   indifference  :  a  nakcc 
Vpnns  makes  not   fuch  an  impreffioii,  asj 
when  a  garter  only  is  difcQvered. 

Cleannefs  is  an  article  in  external  ap- 
pearance.    Whether  cleanlinefa  be   inherj 
rent  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  only  a  j^- 
fiaecoent  of  polifhed  nations,  n^iyat^fir^J 
Cgiu  appear  doubtfuh     Wli^t  ple^d^  for 
I  the  former  is,  that  clcannels  is^feipnarkahk^- 
tinievcral  nations,  that  have  ^inaHe    turtle 
. prcgrefte  in  the  arts  pf  life,:  SXli^ 
I  of  the  Carlhbee  iiland^^  jO^c^  an^p^eroiis 
[tribe,  were  remarked  by  writers  as  neat 
[and  cleanly,     hi  tffie  fllantf  ^OfaKftltlf,  'or 
'.ing  G/fofge's  ifland,  both  fexc^.^sf  <^%^^t 
Jy;  tbey  bathe  fi^gne^Lily^jneje^^^^eaf^nqr 
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drink  without  wafliing  before  and  after, 
and  their  garments  as  well  as  their  per- 
fonS  are  kept  free  of  fpot  or  blemifh.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  defcribing  the  Gauls^ 
fays,  that  they  were  cleanly  ;  and  that  e- 
vcn  the  pooreft  women  were  never  feen 
with  dirty  garments.  The  negroes ,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Ardrah  in  the  flave-coafl^ 
have  a  fcnipnlons  regard  to  cleannefs. 
They  wafli  morning  and  evening,  and  per- 
fume thcmfelves  with  aromatic  herbs.  In 
the  city  of  Benin,  women  are  employ*d  to 
keep  the  ftreets  clean  ;  and  in  that  refpedl 
they  are  not  outdone  by  the  Dutch,  In 
Corea^  people  mourn  three  years  for  the 
death  of  their  parents  ;  during  which 
time  they  never  wafli.  Dirtinefs  muft  ap* 
pear  difmal  to  that  people,  as  to  us  ^. 
But  inftances  are  no  lefs  numerous  that  fa- 
vour the  other  fide  of  the  queftiou.  Am- 
mianus  Marcel linus  reports  of  the  Huns, 
that  they  wore  a  coat  till  it  fell  to  pieces 
with  dirt  and  rottennefs.  Plan  CArpiu^ 
who  vifited  the  Tartars  aiino  1246,  fays, 

*  Many  animals  arc   remarkable  for  cleannefs.' 
Jcavers  are  fo,  and  fo  are  cats.     Thia  muft  be  na- 
'fluraL     Tho'  a  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  not  remarkable 
La  dogs,  yet  like  raco  they  learn  to  be  eleaaly. 

Vol.  I.  S  f  "  That 
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'^  T  ..It  tliey  Bgyer  Tjiafti  fac^  nqr  hand^^jJ 

l^  thai;  tl)fy, never  cleaa4  tU|li,^a  ppt>  nor 

"^a  garment  i  that,  like  fwiae^  they  ma^j 

Ibfoodi  of  every   tiang^  not  exce^^^  -  r  tl^cj 

^'^  vermin  that  crawl  on  them."      ^  »^  r^^*i 

fent  peopk  of  Raailkatka  ^nlVeirip  tjiafj 

4efcriptiQn  in  every   article.     Tjie  Aaftfj* 

nefs  of  North- American  favages^  ia  the 

food^  in  their  cabins^  and  in  their .,ga 

ments,  pa  Acs  all  cpnception.    As  tliey 

Ter  change  their  garments  till  they  fall 

rags^  nor  ever  think  of  wafhing  them^  the 

are  eat  up  with  vermin.     The  Efquimaui 

and  many  other  tribes  are  equ:illy  nally* 

As  cleannefs  requires  attention  and  iixA 
dnftry,  the  cleannefs  of  feme  favaf 
muft  be  the  work  of  nature ;  and  the  dirb-^ 
nefs  of  others  muft  proceed  from  indolenc 
counteracfting  nature.  In  fa<5l,  cleannef 
is  agreeable  to  all  ;  and  naflinefe  difagf 
able :  no  perfon  prefers  dirt  j  and  cvc 
thofc  who  are  the  moft  accuftomed  to  il 
are  pica  fed  with  a  cleanly  appearance 
others.  It  is  troe^  that  a  tafie  for  clean* 
ntfe,  like  that  for  order,  for  fypimeti 
for  congrnity,  is  extremely  faint  durin| 
its  infancy  among  favages.  Its'ftrongeft 
iintagonift  is  iadolence>  which  favages  in- 
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dulge  to  cxcefs ;    the  great  fatigue  they 
tindergo  in  hunting,  makes  them  fond  of 
teafrat  home;    and  dirtinefs  When   once 
habituar/  is  not  eafily  conquered.      But 
tleannefs  improves  gradually  with  man-^ 
jiers,  and  makes  a  figure  in  every  indu^i 
(Irioiis  nation.     Nor  is  ti  tafte  for  cleans 
nefs  btflo^^  on  tnan  in  vain:    its  final 
tkufe  is  Mconfpicuousj  cleannefs  being  ex- 
tremely wholefomej  knd  naftinefs  no  left 
unwholefome  *. 

Thu? 

*  Tte  plagiic,  pcftilential  fevctSj  and  other  pu- 
trid  difcafcs,  werie  more  frciquent  is  £urope  formerly 
than  at  prefentj  efpecially  in  great  cities^  where  niul- 
-titudes  were  crowded  together  in  fmail  houi'es,  fcpa* 
rated  by  narrow  ftreets.      Paris,    in  the   days  of 
Henry  IV.  occupied  not  the  third  part  of  its  prcfent ' 
•  ^accj  and  yet  cotitained  nearly  the  fame  number  of 
inhabitants ;  and  in  London  the  houfes  are  much 
larger*,  land  the  ftre^ts  wider,  than  before  the  great 
fire,  1666..    Th^re  is  alio  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
point  of  diet.     Formerly^  people  of  rauk  lived  on 
i'dlt  meat  the  greater  part  of  the  year  :  at  prefent, 
frefli  meat  is  common  all  the  year  round.     Pot- 
herbs and  foots  are  now  a  coniiderable  article  of 
food  :  about  London  in  particular,  the  coniump- 
tion  at  the  Revolution  was  not  the  fixth  part  of 
what  it  is  now.     Add  the  great  confumption  of  te^ 
and  fugar,  V^hich  I  ain  told  by  phyiicians  to  be  no 
inconfiderable  antyeptics.-  -  B»t  the  chief  caufe  pf  all 
.    ".    S  3  f  *  is 
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Thus  it  appears^  that  a  tafte  for  clean*^  | 
lefs  is  inherent  in  our  *Aatiir€.      I   {kf 

lincKre :  cleannefs  is  evidently  a  branch  of 

ipropriety,  and  confequently   a  felf-duty. 

I  ffhe  performance  i^  rewarded  with  appro-*  i 
faation  I  and  the  'neglect  is  puoiOied  Vfith 
contempt  (a)*  ::  -^ 

It   A  tafte  for  clean nefs  is  not  equally  di^ 
tributed  among  all  men ;    nor  indc 

is  cleannefs,.  which  js  growing  more  and  more  gc| 
ral,  efpecially  in  the  city  ofLonJoo.     In  Conf 
tinople,  ptiirid  dlfeafes  reign  as  tnndU  es  dyer  r 
-E^Qia  unhcalthinefs   in  the  climate,  biu   frcnn   the 
.j^yafrownels  and   naftinefs  of   the  ftrccts.     How  it 
,fpmes  that  Turkifh  c^mps  di^er  ib  much  from  xh^l 
'  metropolisi    1  cannot   fliy.      Bufbequms    vifitcd  a^ 
^\fi?rkilh  camp  in  the  days  of  Solyraan  the  Magnifi- 
tecit.      The  ordure    was    carefully    buried   unJet 
;;^g£WfKl>  not  any  nQLTom  fmell :  10  every  corner  il 
was  clean  and  neat.     The  excrcment5|  which  appeaf 
every  where  in  our  camps  when  ftatiooary,  create  a 
fert  of  plagnc  among  the  men*     Captain  Cook  late- 
ly made  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and   loll  bat  a'l 
lingte  ni;m  by  difeare,   who  at  .the   fame  time  was 
fickly  when  he  entered  the  iliipp     One  in  alp  akrtldii  , 
that  preferved  die  health  of  the  crew  was  clean nefs. 
The  Captain  regwlarly  one  morolng  every  week  ri'J 
viewed  his  ihip*5  company,  to  fee  that  every  one  of 
them  "had  clean  linen  %  and  he  beftow'd  the  fac 
care  with  refpe£t  to  their  cloaths  and  bedding. 
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any  branch  of  the  moral  (aiie  equally  dif- 
mbuted :  and  if  by  natuw.  one  perfon  ba 
more  cleanly   thaa  another,  a  whole  na^ 
-tioQ  may  be  fo.     1  judge  that  m  be  the 
'  cafe  of  the  Japaoefe,  fo  finically  clean  as 
jto  find  feult  even  with  the  Dutch  for  dirt-^ 
[|nefs.    Their  inns  are  not  an  exceptioa  j 
lor  th^  little-houfes,  in   which  water  is 
ilways  at  hand  for  wafhing  after  the  op^ 
ration.     I  judged  it  to  be  alfo  the  cafe  of 
fhe  Englilh^  whoi  high  and  low  rich  and 
>oor,  are  remarkable  for  cleannefs  all  the 
^*world  over ;  and  I  have  often  amufed  my- 
felf  with  fo  finguiar  a  refemblance  be- 
|lween   illanders,  removed  at  the  greateft 
[diftance  from  each  other.    But  I  was  forc'd 
I  to  abandon  the  refemblance^  upon   a  dif- 
I  covery  that  the  Engliih  have  not  always? 
j^been  fo  clean  as  at  prefent.     Many  cen- 
turies ago,  as  recorded  in  monJdfh  hjila- 
ry^  one  caufe  of  the  averfion  the  Englifli 
[Jiad   to  the   Danes»  was  their  cleannefs ; 
I  they  combed   their  hair,  and  put   on  an- 
dean fhirt  once  a- week.     It  was  reputed 
an  extraordinary  effort  in  Thomas  a  Bee- 
ket,  that  he  had  his  parlor  fl:rew*d  every 
day  with  clean  ftraw.     The  celebrated  E- 
rafmus,  who  vifited  England  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VIIL  complains  of  the  naftine/s 
and  flovenly  habits  of  its  people  j  afc 
hing  to  that  caiife,  the  frequent  plague 
which  infefted    them.      **  Their  f' 
lays  he,  **  are  commonly  of  clay  ftrrwrc 
*'  with  ruflies,  under  which  lies  unmolt 
ed  a  coiiediion   of  beer^   greafe,  fraj 
ments,    bones,    fpittlc,    excrements 
^'  dogs  and  cats,  and  of  every  thing  thai 
^-^is  naufeous  (n)."     And  the  ftrewing 
floor  with  flraw  or  ruihes  was  comnaoo 
Queen  Elifabeth^s  time,  not  excepting  evi 
her  prefence-ch amber,     A  change  fo  ex*' 
traordinary  in  the  tafte  and  manners  ofj 
the  Englifli,  routes  our   curioCty  ;    and 
flatter  myfelf  that  the  following  caufe  will 
be  fatisfadory.     A  favage,  remarkably  in- 
dolent at  home  tho'  not  infenfible  of  his 
dirtinefs,  cannot  roufe  up  tclivity  fuffici- 
ent  to  attempt  a  ferious  purgarion  ;  and 
would  be  at  a  lofe  where  to  begin.     The 
induflrious,  on  the  contrary,  are  impro- 
ved in  neaniefs  and  propriety,  by  the  art 
or  manufadlure  that  conftantly   employs 
them :  they  are  never  reduced   to   purge 
the  ftable  of  Augeas  ;  for  being  prone  to 
aftion,  they  fuflPer  not  dirt  to  reft  unmo^" 
(*?)  Epift,  431,  . 

Jeaed. 
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Jefted.     Induftrious  nations  ^  accordingly, 
all  the  world  over,  are  the  moft  cleanlyii 
Arts  and  xQd^iflxy  had  long  flouiifhed  io 
Holland,  where  Erafmus  was  bom  and 
educated,:.,  the  people  vRcrje  clean  above  all 
their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  were  "in- 
duftrious above. all  their  ,neigljbours  ;  and 
upon  that. account,  the  diftinefs  of  Eng- 
land could  npt  fail  to  ftrike  a  Hollander* 
At  the  period  mentioned,  induftry  was  as 
great  a  ftranger  to  England  as  cleannels  : 
from  which xonliderat ion,  may  it. not  fairr 
Jy  be  inferred,  that  the  EngJWh  ore.  in!i» 
debted  for  theij;  cleanlinefs  to  the  great 
progrefs  of  induftry  among  them  in  lateF 
times  ?     If  this  iixference  hold,  it  places 
induftry  in  an  amiabl*  lights    The  Spa- 
niards, who  are  indolent  to  a  degree,  are 
to  this  day  as  dirty  as  the  Englifli  iwre 
three  centuries  ago.     Madrid,  their  capi- 
tal, is  naufeoufly  nafty :  heaps  of  unmo- 
lefted  dirt  in  every  ftreet,   raife  in  that; 
warm  climate  a  peftiferous  fteam,  which 
threatens  to  knock  down  every  ftrangen 
A  purgation   was   lately   fet  on  foot  by 
royal  authority.     But   people   habituated 
to  dirt  are  not  eafily  reclaimed :  to  pro- 
mote  induftry   is  tl^e   only  effedlual   re^ 

jnedy 
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tticdy  %    The  nbftiiiefs  of -*e  ft^^rs'  of 
i-iib&n  before  thftMatif  fearthiju  a-, 

tolerable ;  ind  f6  is  at  prefent  the  na- 
ftinefs  of  the  ftreets  6f  Cadi2r, 
^1'  Tho'  induftry  be  the  chief  promoter  of 
-Cleattnefs^  yet  ic  is  feldom  left  to  operate 
alone:  other  caufes  mix,  fome  to  accele* 
Tate  the  progrefs,  fome  to  retard  it  The 
iDoifture  of  the  Dutch  climate  has  a'eonfi-i 
derable  influence  in  promoting  cleanneis  • 
and,  joined  with  iadallry,  produces  m 
lurprifing  neatnefs  and  cleannefsi  a^ong 
people  of  bufinefs  :  men  of  figure  and  fa- 
ihion,  who  generally  refort  to  the  Hague 
the  feat  of  government,  are  not  Co  clcanlv:| 

*  Till  the  year  17^0,  Iherc  was  not  a  ptivf  let' 
Madrid,  tlio'   ic  la  pkQti&Uy  fupplicd  with  wateK 
The  ordure,  during  night,   was  thrown  horn  %b& 
windows  into  the  ftsreet,  where  ic  was  gathered  m%Q 
heaps.     By  a  royal  proclamation^    privies  wcj-e  or- 
dered ^o  be  bnilt.     The  inhabitantSj  tho*  long  ac- 
caftoiaed  to  an  arbitrary  go? ernmentj  refcntcd  this 
pro^mation  as  an  infringement  of  the  e^inmoti 
rights  of  mankmdj  and  ftruggkd  vigoroufly  againft 
it.     The  phyfici^iQS  were  the  moft  violent  qppoferi  ;  , 
they  remonftrated,  that  if  the  filth  was  not  throwiiL^ 
intd  the  ftreets,  a  fatal  ficknefs  would  cnfue^  be- 
cB.%ifQ  the  puirefccnt  pariidcs  of  air,  which, the  hUh 
aiu^acted,  would  be  imbibed  by  the  h\jm^n  body, 

^  •  Qxk 


On  the  other  hand,  th^e  J^TPnch*  ^terfcfs 

cleanly  than  the  Englii^^ithp)  noCfilefs^m- 
Wuflrious,    But  the  low^r^j^fles  of  peopje, 

>eing  in  England  tnovQ^^i^  eafe  ft^n 
Win  France^  have  a  greaterjtafte  for  living 

well,  ^and  in  particniar  for:  keeping,-  them- 
Velves  clean.  .^  ^,  2,^  1^ 

A  beard   giv^^^^to   the  counteqanif^/a^, 
xough  and  fierce  aii%  fig  ted  to  the  m^gr 
joers  of  a  rough  and  fierce  people,    ^l^e 
fame  face  ^ithout  a  beard  appears  milei^; 
for  which  reafoHj  a  beard  becomes  ,xmJ^ 
fhionable  in  a  polifhed  nation.     Demofl- 
henes  the  orator  lived  in.  the   fanj^?  peripd 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  at  whidi  time 
the  Greeks  began  to  leave  off  beards.     A 
buft   however  of  that   orator^    foiind  in 
Herculaneum,  has    a  beard  ;  which  muft 
either  have  been  done  for  him  when  he 
was  ycungj  or  from  leluflance  in  an  0I& 
man   to   a   new   fa|hion.      Barbers   were 
brouglit  to  Rome  from  Sicily,  the  454th 
year  after  the  building  of  Rome*     And  it 
niMk  relate  to  a  time  after  that  period  what 
Avilus  Gelllus  faVs  (a),  tliat  people  accufed 
of  ^nj  crime^^^^jrs  proliibited  M9  .fiiave 
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their  beards  till  they  were  abfolved.    From 
Hadrian  downward,  the  Roman  Eniperots 
wore  beards,  Julius  CapitoUnus  reprt5aches 
the  Enaperor  Verus  for  cutting  his  beard, 
at  the  initigation  of  a  concubine.     All  the 
Roman  generals  wore  beards  in  Jiiftmian*5 
time  {a).     The  Pope   fhaved  his   beard  ; 
which  was   held    a   manifell:   apoftafy  by 
the  Greek  church;   feecauft  Molbs,  Jefus 
Chrifl:,  and  even  God  the  Father,  were  at- 
ways  <irawn  with  beards  by  the  Greek  and 
La  tin  painters.    Upon  the  dawn  of  fmooth 
manners   iiX  France,    the   beaus   cut   the 
bc^rd  into  feapes,  and  curled  the  whi£k- 
en^*     That  faibiou  produced   a  whimfical 
eflF^^t;  men  of  gravity  left  off  beards  alto- 
gether,    A  beard  in  its  natural  iliapc  wa$ 
too,  fierce^  even  for  them  ;  and  they  could 
npt^  fpf  l|iame  copy  after  the  beaus.     This 
accounts  for  a  regulation  an.  1534  «6f  rhe 
l^niverfity  of  Paris^  forbidding  the  pro-' 
f^^brs  to  wear  a  beard,  ., 
^f^Laiiguage^wlien  brought  to  ajdy  perfec- 
ll^a  ^moflg  ,^j  poUihed  people,  may* j  uflly 
bpj<3snlid^r^d  a$  iCjjei  of  the  fiiie^  ^rts  ^;  and 
y^lW  ^Jgerv^ji*  bandied  above.     Button* 
fi,4^?(;4  ^^  %  br^chj^o^.  ejiiterBai  beJxavioBr^ 
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it  belongs  to  theyprefcnt  (ketch  j  Eirery 
pi^rtpf  external  bchavif>uri$  influenced  by 
temper  and  difpofiyoa^  and«  fpecch  more 
than  any,  other  part;  In  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticiiin  (^z)  it  is  obferved,  that  an  emotion 
in  ma^y  linilances  bears  a  refemblance  to 
its  caufe*  The  like  holds  univerlally  in 
all  the  natural  founds  prompted  by  paffion, 
Le|:.  a  pafEon  be  bokl|  rough,  cheerful^ 
tender,  or  humble,  ftill  it  holds,  that  the 
natural  founds  prompted  by  it,  are  in  the 
fame  tone ;  and  hence  the  reafoqi  wli^ 
thefe  founds  are  the  fame  in  all  languages. 
Some  flight  refemblance  of  the  fame  kind, 
is  difcoverable  in  many  artificial  foundfei 
The  language  of  a  favage  is  harlh  ;  of  po- 
lite people,  fmooih  J  and  of  women,  Ibft 
and  muficaK  The  tongues  of  favage  na^ 
tigtis  abound  in  gutturals,  or  in  nafals  : 
yet  one  would  imagine  that  fuch  words, 
being  pronounced  with  difficulty,  Ihouldt 
be  avoided  by  favages,  as  they  af  e  by  chil- 
dfen.  But  temper  prevails,  and  fuggefts 
tp  favages  harfh  founds,  conformable  to 
^  their  roughnefs  and  cruelty.  The  Efqui-^ 
I  maux  have  a  language  eompofed  of  the 
harilieft  gutturals  ;   and  the  languages  of 

k(a)  Chap,  3,  fjart,  6>  ^ 
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the  northern  European  nations,  arc  not  re 
niarkably  fmoother.  The  Scotch  pealants 
are  a  frank:  and  plain  people  ;  and  their 
dialecl  is  in  chfc  tone  of  their  chara6ter.M 
The  Huron  tongue  hath  flateUaeis  and  c-™ 
nergjr  above  mod  known  Linguages  j 
which  is  more  conformable  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  fentiments  than  to  their  pre- 

^  fent  low  condition.  Thus  the  manners  ol 
a  people,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  gather- 
ed  from   their  language.     Nay  manners 

r*ltiay  frequently  be  gathered  from   fing] 
words.     The  Hebrew  word  leciiom  fig 
iiifies  hoth  food  undjighiin^  I  and  terephI 
fignifies   both  food  and  plunder.     Kaka 
fignifies  to  dra^u^  mar  fa  mic^  and  figniiies^ 
alfo   to  fghi\      The   Greek  word    lei  A, 
which  fignified  originally  fpoH  procured  bf 
nvar  or  piracy^  came  to  fignify  ivmlth^  Ami 

f^the  great  Yariety  of  Greek  words  fignify- 
ing  good  and    better^   fignified  originally 

^  Jlrong  and  njtolent^ 

Government  J  according  to  its  different 
kinds,  hath  conliderable  influence  in  form- 

'Ing  the  tone  of  a  language.     Language  m 
a    democracy    is    commonly    rough  and 
eoarfe  ;    in    an    ariftocracy,    manly    an(^| 
plain ;  in  a  monarcliVj  courteous  and  in-^ 

fmuating; 
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iitiuatitig;   in  defpo^iCro^  imperious  with 
refp€£k  td  inferioi^si  and  Iiumble  with  re- 
fpecl  ta  fupcriors;    The  government  of 
the  Greek  empire   is  well   reprefented   in 
rjuftinian's  edi£ls,  termed  No^^elU   ConJU' 
Jutimtes;  the  ftyle  of  which  is  ftiff,  formal, 
-and  affe(5ledly  ftacely  ;  but  deftitute  of  cr- 
uder, of  force,   and  of  Hgament.     About 
Ithree  centuries  ago,  Tufcany  was   filled 
►with  fmall   republics,  whofe  dialed  was 
(manly  and  plain.     Its  rough  tones  ware  ** 
[purged  o6t  by  their  union  under  the  Great 
I  Duke  of  Tvifcany ;  and  the  Tufcan  dialqA 
Jiaa  arrived  nearer  to  perfection  than  v^y 
other  in  Italy.     The  tone   of  the  French 
^language  is  well  fuited  to  the  nature  oJfrf  ts 
rgovernraent :  every  man  is  politely  fwb- 
j^miffive  to  thofe  above  him  ;  and  this  tone 
:  ibrms  the  charadler  of  the  language  in  ge- 
nera]^ fo  as  even  to  regulate  the  tone  of 
tlie  few  who  have  occalxoo  to  fpeak  with 
authority.     The  frcedoni  of  the  Engl^fti 
government  forms    the  manners  .of   the 
people :    the  Englifli  language  U   afCpofd- 
ingly  more  manly  and  nervous  thaq  the 
French^' and  abounds  more  with  rough 
founds.     The  Lacedemonians   of  old^,  a 
proud  and  auAcre^eople,  atTe^flcd  to  talk 

with 
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with  brevity,  in  the  tone  cjf  command 
more  than  of  advice  ;  and  hence  the  Lac<>- 
nic  ftyle^  dry  but  malculine.  The  ^ttic 
(lyle  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for : 
it  h  fwect  and  copious  ;  and  had  a  re* 
markable  delicacy  above  the, fly k  of  any 
other  nation.  And  yet  tlie  deniocracy  ,91^^ 
Athens  produce^  rough  maniiei^i  w^it- 
nefs  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes^  aii4,U^<) 
onitioiis  of  Efchines  and  Deniollhefjf$^ 
We  are  not  fo  intimately  ac(juainted  with 
the  Athenians^  as  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  their  language  and  thei^ 
manners.  We  are  equally  at  a  lofs  abput 
the  Ruffian  tongue^  which,  notwichftand* 
ing  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  is  iinoodi 
and  fonorous  :  and  tho'  the  Malayans  are, 
the  fie  reed  people  in  the  univerfe^  their 
language  is  the  fofteft  of  all  that  are  fpoken 
in  Alia,  AH  that  can  be  faid  is,  chat  the 
Optra  tion  of  a  general  caule  may  be  diff 
tut  bed  by  particidar  circumftances.  Lan- 
guages refemble  tides  :  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  which  is  the  general  caufe  of  J 
tides,  is  in  feveral  inllan(;;es  overbalanced  ^^ 
by  particular  caufes  adhig  in  oppofition,  flj 
There  may  be  obferved  in  fome  favaga  ^ 
tribe?^   a  certmn  refinement  of  langua 
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that  might  do  honour  to  a  j)oli5[hed  people. 
The  Canadiatis  never  give  a  mi^n  his  pro- 
per nariie,  in  ipeaking  tq^  him.  If  he  be 
a  relation,  he  is  addreflea  to  in  that  quali- 
ty :  if  ft  ftranger,  the  fpeaker  gives  him 
fotne  appellation  that  marks  affedlion  j 
fuch  as,  brother,  coufin,  friend. 

'  In  early  times,  people  lived  in  a   very 
fitnple  manner,  ignorant  of  fuch  habitual 
wants   as  are  commonly  termed  luxurj^^r 
ICebecca,    Rachel,    and  the  daughters  qf, 
Jethro,    tended  their  father^;  flocks :  they) 
were  really  fbepherdefles.     Young  womei> 
of  fafliion  drew  water  from  the  well  with 
their  own  hands.     The  joiner  who  made 
the  bridal   bed  of  UlylTes,    was  Ulylles 
himfelf  {a).    The  Princefs  Nauficaa  walhes- 
the  family-cloaths ;    and  the  Princes  hej 
brothers,   upon  her  return,    unyoke  thq 
Car,  and  carry  in  the  deaths  {b).     Queens, 
and  even  female  deities,  are  employed  in 
fpinning  {c).     Is  it  from  this  fafliion  that 
young  women  in  England  arc  depLomin^- 
ted  fpiiijlers  ?     Telemachus  gqcs  to  coun- 
cil with  no  attendants  but  two  dogs  : 

((?)  OdyfTey,  boojc  33.    .  [h)  Book  6.  &  7. 

(r)  Book  10. 
^  «  Soon 
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*'  Soon  as  ia  folemo  form  th'  aiTembly  fat,  fl 

'*  From  his  high  dome  himfclf  dcfccnds  in  ftate;  ^ 
**  Bright  in  bis  hand  a  pondVous  jav*Kn  £hin'd ; 
**  Two  dogs,  ft  feithful  guard,  auend  behind*" 

Odyssey,  Uok  2.S 
Priam's  car  is  yoked    by   his  own   fbos," 
when  he  goes  to  redeem  from  Achilla  the 
body   of  his   foa    Hedor*      Telemachus 
yokes  his   own   car  (a).     Homer's  heroes 
kill  and  drefs  their  own  victuals  (^),     A- 
chilles  entertaining  Priam,  flew  a  foow- 
white  Iheep  j  and  his   two  friends  flea'd 
and  drefled  it,     Achilles  himfelf  divided 
:the  roalled  meat  among  his  guefts  *.    The 
[flory  of  Ruth  is  a  pleafing  inttance  of  fina- 
[plicity   in  antient  times ;  and  her  laying 
[herfeif  down  to  fleep  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  a 
fno  lefs  pleafing  inilance  of  innocence  in  j 
thefe  times.     No  people  lived  more  iono-  ■ 

itly  than  the  antient  Germans,  tho' 
men  and  women  lived  together  withont 
refcrve*     They  flept  promifcuoully  roimtl 

Pope  jodgmg  it  below  the  dignity  of  AchiUcs  10 
$ii  the  huichtT,  ftipprdTes  that  article,  Impofing 
the  taflt  opofi  his  two  friends*  Pope  did  not  confi- 
4cT,  ib«  horn  a  Uwlj  pi£bire  of  ancient  manners, 
ftou^di  one  of  the  capita!  pkafurc*  we  have  in  per- 
H&g  Homer. 
(^)  Oifftf.  iKxi  If •  W  Odftkf,  book  19.  St  to. 
f  the 
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the  walls  of  tlieir  houfes  j  and  yet  we  ne- 
ver read  of  adultery  among  them.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  to  this  day  live  in  the 
fame  manner,  In  Sparta,  men  and  wo- 
men Uved  familiarly  together  :  public 
baths  were  common  to  b6th  ;  and  in  cer- 
tain games,  they  danced  and  combated 
together  naked  as  when  born.  In  a  later 
period,  the  Spartan  dames  were  much 
corrupted  ;  occafioned,  as  authors  fay,  by 

a  fh^meful  freedom  of  intercourfe  between 

''if"',, 
the  fexes*     But  remark,   that  corruption 

was  not  confined  to  the  female  fex,  men 
hkving  degenerated  as  much  from  their 
original  manhood  as  women  from  their 
original  chaftity  ;  and  I  have  no  diificulty 
to  maintain,  that  gold  and  lilver,  admit-* 
ted  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
w^re  what  corrupted  both  feses.  Opu- 
lence could  not  fail  to  have  the  fame  cfteft 
there  that  it  lias  every  where  ;  whicli  is 
to  excite  luxury  and  fenfuallty.  The 
Spartans  accordingly,  fliafcing  off  auReri- 
ty  of  manners,  abandoned  themfelves  to 
pleafure :  the  moft  expenfive  furniture, 
the  foftefl  beds^  fuperb  tapeftry,  precious 
vafes^  exquifite  wines,  deJieious  viands, 
were  not  now  too  delicate  for  an  effemi- 
VoL,  I.  U  •u  nate 
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nate  Spartan,  once  illuftrions  for  ercry 
manly  virtue.  Lycurgus  imderftood  hu- 
man nature  better  than  the  writers  do  whe 
carp  at  hini.  It  was  his  intention^  to 
make  his  countrymen  foldiers,  not  whi- 
ning lovers  :  and  he  juftly  thought,  that 
familiar  intercourfe  between  the  iexes, 
would  confine  their  appetites  within  the 
bounds  of  nature  ;  an  ufeful  leflbn  to  wo- 
men of  fafhion  in  our  days,  who  expofe 
their  nakednefs  in  order  to  attradt  and  en- 
flame  lovers.  What  juftifies  this  reafon- 
ing  is,  the  afcendant  that  Spartan  dames 
liad  over  their  hufbands  while  the  laws  c£ 
Lycurgus  were  in  vigour  :  they  in  efFeft 
rilled  the  itate  as  well  as  their  own  fami- 
lies. Such  riiceiidant  cannot  be  obtained 
nor  preferved  but  by  ftricl  virtue  :  a  wo- 
man or  looie  manuers  may  be  the  obje<3: 
of  looie  deiire  ;  but  leldom  will  fhe  gain 
au  alcendaat  over  any  man,  and  never  o- 
ver  her  huiband. 

Not  to  talk  of  gold,  filver  was  fcarce  in 
England  du.ing  the  reign  of  the  third  Ed- 
ward, iients  were  paid  in  kind ;  and 
what  money  they  had,  was  locked  up  in 
the  coffers  of  the  great  barons.  Pieces  of 
plate    were    bequeathed    even    by   kings 

of 
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of  England,  fo  trifling  in  our  eftimation, 
that  a  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune 
would  be  aihamed  to  mention  fuch  in  his 
will 

Next  of  adlion,  Man  is  naturally  pron^ 
to- motion  ;  witnefs  children,  who  are  ne- 
ver at  reft  but  when  afleep;  Where  reafon 
governs^  a  man  reftrains  that  reftlefs  diP- 
pofition,  and  never  ads  without  a  motive. 
Savages  have  few  motives  to  ad\ion  when 
the  belly  is  full :  their  huts  require  little 
work ;  and  their  <:overing  of  fkins,  ftill 
lefs.  Hunting  and  fifliing  employ  all  their 
adlivity.  After  much  fatigue  in  hunting, 
reft  is  fweet ;  which  the  favage  prolongs, 
having  no  motive  to  ^clion  till  the  time  of 
hunting  returns.  Savages  accordingly, 
like  dogs,  are  extremely  adlive  in  the  field, 
and  extremely  indolent  at  home  ^,  Sava- 
ges 

*  Quotiens  bella  non  ineunt,  jtibii  multutn  vena- 
tibus  ;  plus  per  otium  tranfigunt,  dediti  fomno,  ci- 
boquc.  FortiiGmus  quifque  ac  bellicoiiffimus  nihil, 
agens,  delegata  domus  et  penatium  ct  agrorum  cura 
feminis  fenibufque,  et  infirmiflimo  cuique  ex  famn 
lia,  ipii  h^bent ;  mira  diverfitate  ^natu^aB,  cum  iidem 
homines  fie  ament  inertiam,  et  oderint  quietem. 
Tacitus,  De  moribits  Cermanorum,  cap.  15.  —  \_Jn 
EngUJIo  thus  :  "  While  not  engaged  in  war,  they  do 
U  u  2^  '*  not 
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to  tbe  tonid  zone  are  indolent  above 
aH  odiers:    tfecr  go  nakrdi    their   huts 
coft  rficm   iK>   trouble;    and  vegetable, 
grow  IponiaiieouflT,   are  their   only 
The  Spaniards  who  firft  landed  in 
«^a^  were  iiirprifcd  at  the  manners 
the  inhabitants.     They  arc  defcribed  as 
y,  and  without  ambition  ;  pafling  part 
of  thrir  time  in  cadng  and  dancing,  an4 
Hphe  reft  in  fleep ;  having  no  great  fliare  of 
^Hnemory,  and  ftill  lefe  of  underftanding^ 
^jrhe  chara(5ler  given  of  chefe  fav^ages  be* 
^^ongs  to  all,  efpecially  to   lavages  in  hot 
climates.     The  imperfe€lion  of  their  me- 
Ljmory   and    judgement   is    occaGoned    by 
^PiFant  of  exercife.     The  fame  imperfeclloa 
was  remarkable  in  the  people  of  Paraguay, 
when  under  Jefuit  gavemment  j  of  which 
afterward  [a]^ 

not  often  fpcnd  their  time  in  hunting,  but  chief- 
ly in  indolencCt  minding  nothing  but  their  (leep 
^^  *'  and  food.     The  braveft  and  moft  warlike  among 
^H<'  them,  having  nothing  to  do,  pafs  the  time  in  i 
^^  "  fluggifti  fhipidity,    committing    the   care   of  the 
houTe,  the  familj',  and  the  culture  of  the  lands, 
to  wQincHi  o\d  men,  and  to  the  moft  weakly* 
Such  is  the  wonderful  diveriity  of  their  Daturc* 
that  they  arc  at  once  the  moft  indolent  of  bemgs» 
Sind  the  moft  impatient  of  rcft.^J 
U)  Book  2.  fketch  i* 

We 


< 
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We  now  take  under  confideration,  the 
progrefs  of  fuch  manners  as  are  more  pe- 
culiarly influenced  by  internal  difpofition ; 
preparing  the  reader  by  a  general  view, 
before  entering  into  particulars.  Man  is 
by  nature  a  timid  aninlal,  having  little  a- 
bility  tO'fecure  himfelf  againft  harm :  but 
he  becomes  bold  in  fociety,  and  gives  vent 
to  paflion  againft  his  enemies.  In  the 
hunter-ftate,  the  daily  pradlice  of  flaugh- 
tering  innocent  animals  for  food,  hardens 
men  in  cruelty :  more  favage  than  bears 
or  wolves,  they  are  cruel  even  to  their  own 
kind  *.     The  calm  and  fedentary  life  of 

a 

*  Tho*  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conception,  that 
blood,  flefti,  fibres,  or  bones,  can  be  a  fuhjtratum 
for  thought,  for  will,  for  paflion  or  for  any  mental 
quality  j  yet  certain  philofophers  boldly  underuke 
to  derive  even  the  noblefl:  principles  from  external 
circumftances  relative  to  the  body  only.  Thus  cou- 
rage and  cowardice  are  held  to  depend  on  the  cli- 
mate by  the  celebrated  Montefquieu  and  feveral  o- 
thers.  Sir  William  Temple  afcribes  thefe  qualities 
to  food,  maintaining,  that  no  animal  which  lives  on 
vegetables  is  endued  with  courage,  the  horfc  and 
cock  alone  excepted.  I  relifh  not  doArines  that 
tend  to  degrade  the  moft  refined  mental  principles 
into  bodily  properties.  With  refpedt  to  the  point 
under  confideration,  a  very  acute  philofopher,  ta- 
king 
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a  fhepherd,  tends  to  foften  the  harfh  man- 
ners of  hunters ;  and  agriculture,  requi- 
ring the  union  of  many  hands  in  one  ope- 
ration, 

king  a  hint  from  Sir  William  Temple,  derives  from 
the  difference  of  food  the  mental  qualities?  of  cruel* 
ty  and  humanity,     (a)  **  Certain  it  is,  (fayaf  that  au- 
*•  thor),  that  the  people  who  fubfift  moftly  on  anr- 
**  mal  food  are  cruel  and  fierce  above  others.     The 
**  barbarity  of  the   Englifh  is    well  kn^own  :    tfie 
**  Gaures,  who  live  wholly  on  vegetables,  are  the 
•*  fweeteft-tempered  of  all  men.     Wicked  men  har- 
•*  den  themfelves  to  murder  by  drinking  blood*^ 
Even  the  moft  acute  thinkers  are  not  always  on  their 
guard  againft  trivial  analogies.     Blooc^  and  {laugh- 
ter are  the  fruits  of  cruelty ;  and  hence  it  is  ra&ly 
inferred,  that  the  drinking  blood  and  eating  flcih 
tend  to  infpire  cruelty.     The  Carribees,  in  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  abftain  from  fwlnes  Sefli  •,  **  which, 
**  (fay  they),  would  mate  our  eyes  fmall  like  thofe 
**  of  fwinc."     Before  venturing  on  a  gefteral  rule, 
one  ought  to  be  prepared  by  an  extenfi^e  induction 
of  particulars.    What  will  M.  Rouffeau  fay  as  to  the 
MacaiTars,  who  never  tafte  animal  food,  and  yet  arc 
acknowledged  to  be  the  fierceft  of  mortals  ?    And 
what  will  he  fay  as  to  the  negroes  of  New  Gwnea, 
remarkably  brutal  and  cruel  ?    A  favourite  dog, 
companion  to  his  maftet,  lives  commonly  on  the  re- 
fufe  of  his  table,  and  yet  is  remarkably  gentle.    The 
Englifh  arc  noted  for  love  of  liberty  :  they  cannot 
bear  oppreffion  }  and  they  know  no  bounds  to  re- 
fcntmcnt  againft  opprefibrs.    He  may  call  this  era- 

(a)  Emile  Inr.  i, 

^  ^  city 
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ration,  improves  benevolence.  But  here 
the  hoarding  appetite  ftarts  up  to  difturb 
that  aufpicious  commencement  of  civili- 

city  if  he  be  fo  difpofed  :  others  more  candid  will 
efteem  it  a  laudable  property.  But  to  charge  a  na- 
tion in  general  with  cruelty  and  ferocity,  can  admit 
no  excufe  but  ftubborn  truth.  Ignorance  cannot 
be  admitted  ;  and  yet  he  jfhpws  grofs  ignorance^  as 
no  people  are,  mox-e  noted  for  humanity  c  in  no  o- 
ther  nation  do  fympathetic  affeftions  prevail  more  : 
none  are  more  ready  in  cafes  of  diftrefs  to  ftretch 
out  ^  relieving  hand.  Did  not  the  Englifh^  in  abo- 
lifhing  the  horrid  barbarity  of  torture,  give  an  il- 
luftrious  example  of  humanity  to  all  other  nations  ? 
Nay  his  inftance  of  butchers  being  excluded  from 
being  put  upon  a  jury,  the  only  particular  inftance 
he  gives  of  their  cruelly^  is  on  the  contrary  a  proof 
of  their  humanity.  For  why  arc  butchers  excluded 
from  being  judges  in  criminal  trials  ?  for  no  other 
realbn  than  that  being  inured  to  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, they  may  have  too  little  regard  to  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-fubjefts. 

Flefh  is  compofed  of  particles  of  different  kinds. 
In  the  ftomach,  as  in  a  ftill,  it  is  refolved  into  its 
component  particles,  and  ceafes  to  be  flcfli  before  it 
enters  the  lafteals.  Will  M.  Rouffeau  venture  to 
fay,  which  of  thcfe  component  particles  it  is  that 
generates  a  cruel  difpofition  ?  Man,  from  the  form 
of  his  teeth  and  from  other  circumftances,  is  evi- 
dently fitted  by  his  maker  for  animal  as  well  as  ve* 
getable  food;  and  it  would  bean  imputation  on 
providence,  that  either  of  them  ihould  have  any 
bad  effedl  on  his  mind  more  than  on  his  body. 

zation, 
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zation.     Skilful  htifbandry,  producing  the 
neceflaries  of  life  in  plenty,  paves  the  way 
to  arts  and  manufadlures.     Fine  houfes, 
iplendid   gardens,    and   rich  apparel,  are 
defirable  obje<^s  :  the  appetite  for  property 
becomes  headftrong,  and  to  obtain  grati- 
fication tramples  down  every  obftacle  of 
jufUce   or   honour  [a).     Differences  ariie, 
fomenting  difcord  and  refentment :    war 
fprings  up,   even  among  thofe  of  the  fame 
tribe  j  and  while  it  was  lawful  for  a  man 
to  take  revenge  at  his  own  hand  (6)^  that 
fierce  paffion  fwallow'd  up  all  others  •    Ine* 
quality  of  rank  and  fortune  foftered  di0b- 
cial  paffions  ;  witnefs  pride  in  parricular  ; 
which  produced  a  cuflom,  once  uoiverfal 
among   barbarians ,   of  killing  men,  wo- 
men^ dogs,  and  horfes,  for  the  ufe   of  a 
chieftaiu  in  the  other  world*     Such    com- 
plication of  hateful  and  violent  pafiions, 
rendering   fociety  uncomfortable,   cannot 
be  ftemmed  by  any  human  means,  other 
than  wholefome  laws  :  a  momentary   ob- 
ftacle  inflames   defire  ;    but  perpetual  re- 
ftraint  deadens   even  the  mofl:  fervid  paf^ 
fion*     The  authority  of  good  government 


{a)  See  fketcK  3« 

(b)  See  Hillorkal  Law-trafis,  traft  t . 
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gave  vigour  to  kindly  afFedlions  ;    and  ap- 
petite for  fociety,  which  aifls  inceffantly, 
tho*  not  violently,  gave  a  currency  to  mu- 
tual good  offices.    A  circumftance  concur- 
red to  blunt  the  edge  of  diflbcial  paffions  : 
the  firft  focieties  were  fniall ;   and  fmall 
ftates   in  clofe  neighbourhood,    engender 
difcord  and  referitment  without  end :  the 
junction  of  many  fuch  ftates  into  a  great 
kingdom,    removes    people   farther  from 
their    enemies,    and    render  them   more 
gentle  {a).     In   that  fituation,  men   have 
leifure  and  fedatenefs  to  relifh  the  com- 
forts of  focial  life  :  they  find  that  felfifh 
and  turbulent  paffions  are   fubverfive  of 
fociety ;  and  through  fondnefs  for  focial 
intercourfe,  they  patiently  undergo  the  fe- 
vere  difcipline,  of  reftraining  paffion  and 
fmoothing  rrianners.    Violent  paffions  that 
diflurb  the  peace  of  fociety  have  fubfided, 
and  are  now  feldom  heard  of:  humanity 
is  in  fafhion,  and  focial  affe^ions  prevail. 
Men  improve  in  urbanity  by  converfing 
with  women ;  and  however  felfifh  at  heart, 
they  conciliate  favour  by  affiiming  an  air 
of  difintereftednefs.     Selfifhnefs,    thus  re- 

{a)  See  this  more  fully  handled,  books,  (ketch  i. 

Vol.  I.  X  X  fined, 
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fined,  becomes  an  effectual  caufe  of  civili- 
zation. But  what  follows  ?  Turbulent 
and  violent  paflions  are  buried,  never  a- 
gain  to  revive  ;  leaving  the  mind  totally 
ingrofTed  by  felf-intereft.  In  the  original 
flate  of  hunters  and  fifhers,  there  being 
little  connecElion  among  individuals,  eve- 
ry man  minds  his  own  concerns,  and 
felfifhnefs  governs.  The  difcovery  that 
hunting  and  filhing  are  bed  carried  on  in 
company,  promotes  fome  degree  of  fbciety 
in  that  ftate  :  it  gains  ground  in  the 
fhepherd-ftate,  and  makes  a  capital  figure 
where  hufbandry  and  commerce  flourilh. 
Private  concord  is  promoted  by  fbcial  af- 
fe<5lion  ;  and  a  nation  is  profperous  in 
proportion  as  the  amor  patriae  prevails. 
But  wealth,  acquired  whether  by  conqueft 
or  commerce,  is  produ<flive  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality.  As  thefe  increafe,  fecial  af- 
fedlions  decline,  and  at  lail  vanifh.  This 
is  vifible  in  every,  opulent  city  that  has 
long  flourifhed  in  extenfive  commerce. 
Selfilhnefs  becomes  the  ruling  paflion: 
friendfliip  is  no  naore ;  a,nd  even  blood- 
relation  is  little  regarded.  Every  man 
itudies  his  own  intereft  :  opulence  and 
fpnfual  pleafure  are  jdols  worihipp^d  by 

all 
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all.  And  thus  in  the  progrefs  of  manners, 
men  end  as  they  began :  felfilhnefs  is  no 
lefs  eminent  in  the  laft  dnd  moft  polifhed 
ftate  of  focietyj  than  in  the  firft  and  mod 
favage  ftate. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
manners,  we  defcend  to  particulars.     And 
the  firft  fcene  that  prefents  itfelf  is,  cruel- 
ty to   ftrangers,    extended  in   procefs   of 
time  againft  members  of  the  fame  tribe* 
Anger  and  refentment  are  predominant  in 
favages,   who  never  think  of  reftraining 
paffion.     But  this  charadler  is  not  univer- 
fal :  fome  tribes  ^  are  remarkable  for  hu- 
manity, as  mentioned  in  the  firft  iketch» 
Anger  and  refentment-  formed  the  charac- 
ter of  our  European  anceftors,  and  ren- 
dered them  fierce  and  cruel.     The  Goths 
were  fo  prone  to  blood,  that,  in  their  firft 
inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  they 
maffacred  man,  woman,  and  child.     Pro- 
copius  reports,  that   in  one  of  thefe  in- 
roads, they  left  Italy  thin  of  inhabitants* 
They  were  however  an  honeft  people  ;  and 
by  the  polifli  they  received  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  Europe,  they  became  no  lefs  re- 
lUp^rkable   for  humanity,    than   formerly 
for  cruelty..   Xoul,ij   their  .king,    having 
X  X  2  maftered 
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maftered  Rome  after  a  long  and  bloody 
fiege,  permitted  not  a  finglc  perfon  to  be 
killed  in  cold  blood,  nor  the  chaftity  of 
any  woman  to  be  attempted.  One  cannot 
without  horror  think  of  the  wanton  cru- 
elties exercifed  by  the  Tartars  againft  the 
nations  invaded  by  them  under  Gengizcan 
and  Timor  Bee. 

A  Scythian,  fays  Herodotus,  prefents 
the  king  with  the  heads  of  the  enemies  he 
has  killed  in  battle ;  and  the  man  who 
brings  not  a  head,  gets  no  Ihare  of  the 
plunder.  He  adds,  that  many  Scythians 
clothe  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  men, 
and  make  ufe  of  the  fculls  of  their  enemies 
to  drink  out  of.  Diodorus  Siculus  reports 
of  the  Gauls,  that  they  carry  home  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  flain  in  battle  :  and 
after  embalming  them,  depofit  theni  in 
chefts  as  their  chief  trophy  ;  bragging  of 
the  fums  offered  for  thefe  heads  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  and  refufed.  In 
fimilar  circumftancfes  men  are  the  fame  all 
the  world  over.  The  fcalping  of  enemies, 
in  daily  ufe  among  the  Nprth-American 
favages,  is  equally  cruel  and  barbarous. 

No  favages  are  more  cruel  than  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  were,  as  defcribed  by 

Homer ; 
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Homer ;  men  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
towns  reduced  to  aflies,  fovereigns  expofed 
to  the  mod  humbling  indignities,  no  re- 
fpecSl  paid  to  age  nor  to  fex.  The  young 
Adraftus  (^),  thrown  from  his  car,  and 
lying  in  the  duft,  obtained  quarter  from 
Menelaus.  Agamemnon  upbraided  his 
brother  for  lenity  :  , "  Let  none  from  de- 
"  ftru6lion  efcape,  not  even  the  lifping 
*'  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  :  all  her 
"  fons  muft  with  Ilium  fall,  and  on  her 
"  ruins  unburied  remain."  He  pierced 
the  fupplicant  with  his  fpear  ;  and  fetting 
his  foot  on  the  body,  pulled  it  out.  Hec- 
tor, having  ftript  Patroclus  of  his  arms, 
drags  the  flain  along,  vowing  to  lop  the 
head  from  the  trunk,  and  to  give  the 
mangled  corfe  a  prey  to  the  dogs  of  Troy. 
And  the  ftventeenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  is 
wholly  employed  in  defcribing  the  conteft 
about  the  body  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  Befide  the  brutality  of  prevent- 
ing the  Lift  duties  from  being  performed 
to  a  deceafed  friend,  it  is  a  low  fcene,  un- 
worthy of  heroes.  It  was  equally  brutal 
ill  Achilles,  to  drag  the  corfe  of  Hedlor  to 
the  fliips  tied  to  his  car.    In  a  fcenebctwecn 

[a)  Book  6.  of  the  Iliad." 

Heaor 
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Hedlor  and  Andromache  {a)^  the  treatment 
of  vanquifhed  enemies  is  pathetically  defcri- 
bed ;  fovereigns  maflacred,  and  their  bo- 
dies left   a   prey   to  dogs  and   vultures ; 
fucking  inflmts  dafli*d  again  ft  the   pave- 
naent ;  ladies  of  the  firft  rank   farc'd  to 
perform  the  lowed  adts  of  flavery.     Hec* 
tor  doth  not  dilTemble,  that  if  Troy  fhould 
be   conquered^    his   poor   wife   would    be 
condemned   to  draw  water  like   the   vileft 
flave.      Hecuba,    in    Euripides,    laments, 
that  file  was  chained  hke  a  dog  at  Aga* 
memnon's    gate  ;    and   the    fame    favage 
manners    are    defcribed    in    many    other 
Greek  tragedies.     Prometheus  makes  free 
with  the  heavenly   fire,  in  order  to   give 
life  to  man.     As  a  punifhment  for  bring- 
ing rational  creatures  into  exiftence,   the 
gods  decree,  that  he  be  chained  to  a  rockj 
and  abandoned  to  birds  of  prey.     Vulcan 
is   introduced    by   Efchylus    rattling    the 
chain,  nailing  one  end  to  a  rock,  and  the 
other  to  the  breall-bone  of  the  criminaL 
Who  but  an  American  favage  can  at  pre- 
feat  behold  fuch  a  fpe£lacle,  and  not  be 
fliocked  ?    A  fcene  reprefenting  a   woman 
murdeltd  by  her  cliUdren,  would  be  hiDTed 


(^)  Iliad  J  book  6. 
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by  every  modern  audience  ;  and  yet  tlaat 
horrid  fcene  was  reprefented  with  ap- 
plaufe,  in  the  Eledlra  of  Sophocles.  Sto- 
boeus  reports  a  faying  of  Menander,  that 
even  the  gods  cannot  infpire  a  foldier  with 
civility :  no  wonder  that  the  Greek  fol- 
diers  were  brutes  and  barbarians,  when 
war  was  waged,  not  only  againft  the  flate, 
but  againft  every  individual.  At  prefent, 
humanity  prevails  among  foldiers  as  a- 
mong  others  ;  becaufe  we  make  war  only 
againft  a  ftate,  not  againft  individuals. 
The  Greeks  are  the  lefs  excufable  for  their 
cruelty,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  fen- 
fible  that  humanity  is  a  cardinal  virtue. 
Barbarians  are  always  painted  by  Homer 
as  cruel ;  poliftied  nations  as  tender  and 
compaflionate : 

**  Ye  gods  !   (he  cried)  upon  what  barren  coaft, 
*'  In  what  new  region  is  Ulyfles  toft  ? 
•'  Poflefs'd  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms, 
^'  Or  men  whofe  bofom  tender  pity  warms  ?'* 

Odyssey,  book  13.  ^41. 

Cruelty  is  inconfiftent  with  true  hero- 
ifm  ;  and  accordingly  very  little  of  the 
latter  is  difcoverable  in  any  of  Homer's 
warriors.  So  much  did  they  retain  of  the 
favage  character,  as,  even  without  blufh- 

ing. 
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ingy  to  fly  from  an  enemy  faperior  in  bo- 
dily flrength.     Diomedes,  who  makes  an 
illuftrious  figure  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  retires  when  Heclor  appears  :  **  Di- 
^'  omedes  beheld  the  chief,  and  ihuddered 
"  to  his  inmofl  foul."     Antilochus,  fon  of 
Neftor,  having  flain  Melanippus  (j),  rufh- 
ed  forward  eager  to  feize  his  bright  arms. 
But  feeing  Hedor,  he  fled  like  a  beaft  of 
prey  who  fliuns  the  gathering  hinds.   And 
the  great  Heclor  himfelf,  fliamefully  turns 
his  back  upon  the  near  approach  of  A* 
chilles  :  **  Periphetes,  endowed  with  every 
"  virtue,  renowned  in  the  race,  great  in 
*'  war,  in  prudence  excelling  his  fellows, 
"  gave  glory  to  He<5lor,  covering  the  chief 
"  with   renown."      One   would  expedl   a 
fierce  combat  between  thefe  two  bold  war- 
riors.    Not  fo,  Periplietes  ilumbling,  fell 
to  the  ground  ;  and  Hedlor  was  not  a- 
Jliamed  to  tranfix  with  his  fpear  the  unre- 
filling  hero. 

In  the  fame  tone  of  charadler,  nothing 
is  more  common  among  Homer's  war- 
riors, than  to  infult  a  vanquifli'd  foe. 
Patroclus,  having  beat  Ccbriones  to  the 
ground  with  a  huge  ft  one,  derides  his  fall 
in  the  foilowing  w<5rds. 

(a)  Book  15.  ^ 

%'  «  Good 
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**  Good  hcav'ns !  what  aftivc  feats  yon  artift  fhows^ 
**  What  Ikilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  ! 
*«  Mark  with  what  eafe  they  fink  into  the  fand. 
**  Pity  !  that  all  their  praftice  is  by  land.^ 

The  Greeks  are  reprefented  {a)  one  after 
another  ftabbing  the  dead  body  of  Hedor : 
*'  Nor  flood  an  Argive  near  the  chief  who 
"  inflidled  not  a  wound;  Surely  now^ 
"  faid  they^  more  eafy  of  accels  is  He6:or, 
*'  than  when  he  launched  on  the  fhips 
"  brands  of  devouring  fire." 

When  fuch  were  the  ^lanners  of  war- 
riors at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  it  is  no  furprifel 
to  find  the  heroes  on  both  fides  no  lefs  in- 
tent on  dripping  the  flain  than  on  vidory^ 
They  are  every  where  reprefented  as  gree- 
dy of  fpoilw 

The  Jews  dxd  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in 
cruelty^  It  is  uniieceflary  to  give  inftan- 
ces,  as  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  I 
Ihall  feledl  one  inftance  for  a  ipeeimen, 
dreadfully  cruel  without  any  juft  provoca- 
tion :  "  And  David  gathered  all  the  people 
"  together,  and  went  to  Rabbah,  and 
*'  fought  againft  it,  and  took  it.     And  he 

{a)  Book  22.  *' 

Vol.  I.  Yy  '*  broughl^ 
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that^ 
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brought  forth  the  pec 
in,  and  put  them  nnder  faws^  and  iinder 
harrows  of  iron,  and  nnder  axes  of  iron, 
and  made  them  pafs  through  the  brick- 
kiln :  and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities^ 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  (a).'* 
That  cruelty  was  predominant  among 
the  Romans,  is  evident  from  every  one  of 
their  hi ftorians.     If  a  Roman  citizen  was 
found  murdered   in   his  own  houfe,  his 
whole  houfehold  flaves,    perhaps   two  or 
three  hundred,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercY,  unlefs  they  could  detect  the  mur* 
derer.      Such   a   law,    cruel    and   nnjuft,^ 
could  never  have  been  enadlcd  ainong  a 
people   of  any   humanity.      Brutality   to 
their    offspring    was    glaring.      Children' 
were  held,  like  cattle,    to  be  the  father  s^ 
property  :  and  (b  tenacious  was  the  patria 
fotejiasy  that  if  a  fon  or  daughter  ibid  to 
be  a  flave  was  fet  free,  he  or  fhe  fell  again 
under  the  father's  power,  to  be  fold  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  even  a  third  time.     The 
power  of  life  and  death  over  children  was 
much  lefs  unnatural,  while  no  public  tri- 
bunal  exifted   for  punifliing  crimes,      Ai 
Ion,  being  a  flave,  could  have  no  property! 
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of  his  own.  Julius  Caefar  was  the  firft 
who  privileged  a  fon  to  retain  for  his  own 
ufe  fpoils  acquired  in  war.  When  law  be- 
came a  lucrative  profeffion,  what  a  Ion 
gained  in  that  way  was  declared  to  be  his' 
property.  In  Athens,  a  man  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  children  ;  but  as 
they  were  not  flaves,  what  they  acquired 
belonged  to  themfelves.  So  late  as  the 
days  of  Dioclefian,  a  fpn's  marriage  did 
not  diffolve  the  Roman  patria  potejias  [a). 
But  the  power  of  felling  children  wore  out 
of  ufe  {b).  When  powers  fo  unnatural 
were  given  to  men  over  their  children, 
and  exercifed  fo  tyrannically,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  of  their  cruelty  to  others  *  ? 

During 

*  The  cffeft  of  fuch  unnatural  powers,  was  to  e- 
radicate  natural  afFcftion  between  a  man  and  his 
children.  And  indeed,  fo  little  of  nature  was  left 
in  this  connection,  that  a  law  was  found  neceffiiry 
prohibiting  a  man  to  difinherit  his  children,  except 
for  certain  caufes  fpecificd,  importing  grofs  ingrati- 
tude in  the  latter ;  which  was  done  by  Juftinian  the 
Emperor  in  one  of  his  novels  But  behold  wh:it 
follows.  A  prohibition  to  exheredate  children  ren- 
ders  them   independent ;     and  fuch   independence 

[a)  J.  I.  Cod.  cap.  De  patria  poteftate. 

(b)  1.  10.  cod. 

Y  y  z  produce^ 
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During  the  fecond  triumvirate^  horrid 
cruelties  were  every  day  perpetrated  with- 
out pity  or  remorfe,  Antony^  having  or- 
dered Cicero  to  be  beheaded  and  the  head 
to  be  brought  to  him^  viewed  it  with  fa- 
vage  pleafure.  His  wife  Fulvia  laid  hold 
of  it,  flrucfc  it  on  the  face,  tittered  many 
bitter  execrations,  and  having  placed  it 
between  her  knees,  drew  out  the  tongiie, 
and  pierced  it  with  a  bodkin.  The  de- 
light it  gave  the  Romans  to  fee  wild  bcafts 
fet  loofe  again  ft  one  another  in  their  cii^ 
cus,  is  a  proof  not  at  all  ambiguous  of 
their  tafte  for  blood ,  even  at  the  time  of 
their  liiglieft  civilization*  The  Edile  Scau- 
rus  ^at  at  one  time  to  Rome  150  pan- 
thers, Pompey  410,  and  Auguftus  420,1 
for  the   public  fpcdacles*     Their  gladia- 


produces  an  cffcS:  ft  ill  more  pf  riikious  than  defpo* 
tic  power  in  a  father-  Awe  and  reverence  to  p^-, 
rents  make  the  only  effe£lual  check  againft  the  head- 
ftrong  paffions  of  youth  ;  remove  that  check,  and 
young  men  of  foriiine  will  give  the  rein  to  every 
vice.  U  deferves  to  be  ferloufly  pondered,  whether 
thc^fame  encouragement  be  not  given  to  vicc^  by  a 
prafticc  general  in  England  among  men  of  fortune 
in  their  m;itriage-articles  j  which  is*  to  vefl  tlae  e* 
ftate  in  truftces,  for  behoof  of  the  heir  of  the  mar- 
riage. 
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torian  combats  are  a  lefs  evident  proof  of 
their  ferocity :  the  courage  and  addrefs 
exerted  in  thefe  combats  gave  a  manly 
pleafure^  that  balanced  in  feme  meafure 
the  pain  of  feeing  thefe  {^or  fellows  cut 
and  flalh  one  another*  And  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  never  cured  of  their  thirft  for 
blood,  appears  from  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
many  other  monfters,  who  governed  the 
Romans  after  Auguftus.  There  is  no  ex- 
ample in  modern  times  of  fuch  monfters 
in  France,  tho*  an  abfolute  monarchy,  nor 
even  in  Turkey, 

Ferocity  w^as,  in  the  Roman  empire, 
confiderably  mollified  by  literature  and 
other  fine  arts  ;  but  it  acquired  new  force 
upon  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions who  cruftied  that  empire.  In  the 
year  559,  Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks, 
burnt  alive  his  fon,  with  all  his  friends, 
becaufe  they  had  rebelled  againft  him. 
Queen  Brunehaud,  being  by  Clotaire  IL 
condemned  to  die,  was  dragged  through 
le  camp  at  a  horfe*s  tail  till  Ihe  gave  up 
[the  ghuft.  The  ferocity  of  Europeail  na- 
[tions,  became  bound  !efs  during  the  anar-- 
chy  of  the  feudal  fyftem.  Many  peafants 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  France^  being 

forely 
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ibrely  opprefled  in  civil  wars  carried  on  by 
the  nobles  againft  each  other,  turned  def- 
perate^  gathered  together  m  bodies,  relbl- 
ving  to  extirpate  all  the  nobles.     A  party 
of  them,  anno  1358,  forced  open  the  call 
of  a  knight,  hung  him  upon  a   gal  low: 
violated    in   his   pre  fence    his   wife    and 
daughters  J  roafted  him  upon  a  ipit,  com- 
pelled his  wife  and  children  to  eat  of  his 
flelh,    and  terminated   that   horrid    fcene 
with  raaffacring    die  whole  family,    and 
burning  the  caftle.     When  they  were  afk- 
ed,  fays  Froiifard,    why  they  committed 
fuch  abominable  a(5lions,  their  anfwer  was, 
"  That  they  did  as  they   faw  others  do ; 
"  and  that  all   the  nobles  in  the   world 
^*  ought  to  be   deflroy'd."     The   nobles, 
when  they  got  the  upper  hand,  were  c- 
qually  crueL     They  put  all   to   fire  and 
1  word ;  and  maflacred  every  peafant  who 
came  in  the  way,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  to  feparate  the   innocent   from   the 
guilty.     The  Count  de  Ligny  encouraged 
his  nephew,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  kill  with 
his  own  hand  fome  prifoners  who  were  his 
countrymen  ;    in  which,  fays  Monftrelet, 
the  young  man  took  great  delight.     How 
much  worfe  than  brutal  muft  have  been 

the 
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the  manners  of  that  age !  for  even  a  beaft 
of  prey  kills  not  but  when  inftigated  by 
hunger.     The  third  acl  of  fteaUng  from 
the   lead-mines   in  Derby,  was,  by  a  law 
of  Edward  I,  punifhed  in  the   following 
manner*      A   hand  of  the    criminal  was 
nailed  to  a  table ;    and  in  that  condition 
he  was  left  without  meat  or  drink^  having 
no  means  for  freedom  but  to  employ  the 
one  hand  to  cut  off  the  other.     The  bar- 
barity of  the  Englifli  at  that  period   made 
fevers  punifhmcnts  neceiTary  :  but  thepu- 
nifhment  mentioned  goes  beyond  feverity ; 
it  is  brutal  cruelty.     The  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Chriflianity,  gives  pregnant  evidence,  that 
Chriftians  were  not  iliort  of  Pagans  in  oru- 
elty-      Poifoning    and    affaffination   were 
mofl  licentloufly  perpetrated,   no  farther 
back  than  the  laft  century.     Some  pious 
men  made  vigorous  efforts  in  more  than 
one  general  council  to  have  aflaffination 
condemned,  as  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
God  ;  but  in  vain  *. 

I 


*  It  required  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  a  barba- 
rous age  to  give  currency  to  a  Mahometan  do^rine, 
^Tliat  the  fword  is  the  molt  cffeftual  means  of  con- 
verting 
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I  wiih  to  foften  the  foctgoiiig  fccoe : 
xxmy  be  (bftened  a  little,     .^noog  barba 
li^nSy  punHhmenrs  muft  be  fanguio2u~y; 
as  their  bodies  only  are  ieoEble  of  pain, 
not  their  minds  *. 

The  reftoration  of  arts  and  fcicaccs  in 
Earope^  and  a  reformation  in  reiigion,  had 
a  wonderful  efledfc  in  rweetening  mannc 
and  promoting  the  interefls  of  focictj, 
all  crimes  high  treafon  is  the  moft  invol* 
Tcd  in  circnmflances  ;  and  the  moft  diffi- 
cult to  be  defined  or  circumlcribe<L  And 
yet»  for  that  crime  are  referved  the  moft 
exquifite  torments.  In  England^  the  pu- 
mlhment  is,   to  cut  up  the  criaiinal  a^ 
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verting  meo  to  a  dominant  religion^    Tlie  eltabliih^ 
meiit  of  tbe  InquiEtion  will  not  permit  me    ta  faVj 
thai  Chrlftiaas  never  put  iii  pra£lice  a   do£|rinc   A 
deteftable  :  on  llic  contrary,  they  furpaficd  the 
liotnetanti  giving  no  quarter  to  heretics,  mhcr  i 
thi^  Hfei  or  in  that  to  come^     The  eternity  of 
tonneotf^  is  a  do^ioc  no  kfa  tncoQiiftent  with  cfag  ^ 
jufUce  of  tbe  Deity,  ijian  with  his  beaevokocc*       ^H 

•  The  RyiHans  arc  far  from  refinement  eitl^er  m 
manners  or  feelings.  The  Baron  de  ^lanltein  calk- 
ing of  the  fcverity  of  Count  MunicVs  military  dif- 
cipiinc,  obfcrves,  that  it  b  indifpenlihle  in  Ruflla, 
where  mildoefs  makes  no  impreffion  ;  and  that  the 
Ktiffiaos  arc  governed  by  fear  not  by  love. 
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live,  to  tear  out  his  heart,  to  dafh  it  about 
his  ears,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  flames. 
The  fame  piinUhment  continues  in  form, 
jiot  in  reality:  the  heart  indeed  is: torn 
out,  but  not  till  the  criminal  is  ftrangled. 
Even  the  virulence  of  religious  zeal  is  con- 
fiderably   abated.      Savonarola  was   con- 
demned to  the  flames  as  an  impious  iiti- 
pofl:or ;  but  he  was  firfl:  privately  ftran- 
gled.     The   fine   arts,    which   humanize 
manners,  were  in  Italy  at  that  time  acce- 
lerating toward  perfedlion.     The  famous 
Latimer  was  in  England  condemned  to  be 
burnt  for  herefy  :  but  bags  of  guYipowder 
were  put  under  his  arms,  that  he  might 
be  burnt  with  the  leafl:  pain.    Even  Knox^ 
a  violent  Scotch  reformer,  acknowledges, 
that  Wifliart  was  ftrangled  before  he  was 
thrown  into  the  flames  for  herefy..  So  bit- 
ter was  the  late  perfecutioji  againft  the  Je- 
fuits,    that  not  only  were   their  perfons 
profcribed,  but  in  many  places  their  books, 
not  even  excepting  books  upon  mathema- 
tics, and   other  abftradt   fubjedls.      That 
perlecution  refembled  in  many  particulars 
the  perfecution  againft  the  knights-tem- 
plars :  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  were  burnt 
alive :  the  former  were  really  lefs  inno- 
Vol;  I.  Z  z  cent  J 
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cent ;  and  yet  fuch  humanity  prevails  at 
prefent^  that  not  a  drop  of  Jefiiit-blood 
has  been  flied,  A  bankrupt  in  Scotland^ 
if  he  have  not  fuffered  by  unavoidable 
misfortune,  is  by  law  cpndemned  to  wear 
a  party-coloured  garment.  That  law  is 
not  now  put  in  execution,  unlefs  where  a 
bankrupt  deferves  to  be  fligmatized  for 
his  culpable  mifconduc^,  ^H 

Whether  the  following  late  inflance  of 
barbarity  do  not  equal  any  of  thofe  above 
mentioned,  I  leave  to  the  reader.     No  tra- 
veller who  vilited  Peterfburg  during   the 
reign  of  the  Empreib  Elifabeth  can  be  ig- 
norant of  Madam  Lapouchin,  the  great 
ornament   of  that  court.     Her  intimacy 
with  a  foreign  ambafiadar  having  brought 
her  under  fufpicion  of  plotting  with  him 
againfl  the  government,  Ihe  was  condenan- 
ed    to    undergo^ the   punifhment.  of    th 
fcnout.     At  the  place  of  execution,  flie  a 
peared  in  a  genteel  undrefs,  which  heigh 
tened  her  beauty.     Of  whatever  indifcre- 
tion  Jlie  might  have  been  guilty^  the  fweet-^ 
nefs  of  her  countenance  and  her  compo- 
fure,  left  not  in  the  fpedlators  the  flighL- 
eft  fufpicion   of  guilt.     Her  youth    alfc 
Jier  beauty,  her  Ufc  and  fpirit  pleaded  foi 
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her, -^ But  all  in  vain :  fhe  was  deferted  by 
all,  and  abandoned  to  farly  executioners  ; 
whom  Ihe  beheld  with  aftonifiiment,  feem- 
ing  to  doubt  whether  fuch  preparations 
were  intended  for  her.     The  cloak  that 
covered  her  bofom  being  pulled  ofF,  mo-^ 
defty  took  the  alarm,  and  made  her  ftart 
back:    fhe   turned   pale,   and   bnrft   into 
tears.     One  of  the  executioners   ftripp'd 
her  naked  to  the  wafte^  feized  her  with 
both  hands,  and  threw  her  on  his  back, 
iling  her  fome  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  other  executioner  laying  hold  of  her 
delicate  limbs  with  his   rough  fifls,   put 
her  in  a  pofture  for  receiving  the  punilh- 
menr.     Then  laying  hold  of  the  knout,  a 
fort  of  whip  made  of  a  leathern  ftrap^  he 
with  a  lingle  ftroke  tore  off  a  flip  of  fkia 
from  the   neck  downward,   repeating  his 
ftrokes  till  all  the  Ikin  of  her  back  was 
cut  off  in  fmall  flips.     The  executioner  fi- 
niflied    his    taik    with    cutting    out    her 
tongue ;   after  which  flie  was  baniflied  to 
Siberia  ^. 

The 


*  The  prcfent  Emprcfs  bas  kid  ancxccllcnc  foun* 
[dacion  for  civilizing  her  people  \  irhich  is  a  Code  of 
[laws,  founded  on  principles  of  civil  liberty,  banifti- 
Z  z  J  ing 
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The  native  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
Amboyna  are  Malayans.  Thofe  on  the 
fea-coaft  are  fubjeiSl  to  the  Dutch :  thofe 
in  the  inland  parts  are  their  declared  ene- 
mies, and  never  give  quarter.  A  Dutch 
captive,  after  being  confined  five  days 
without  food,  is  ripped  up,  his  heart  cut 
out,  and  the  head,  fcver'd  from  the  body, 
is  prefcrved  in  fpice  for  a  trophy.  Thofe 
w^ho  can  Ihow  the  greateft  number  of 
Dutch  heads  are  the  moft  honourable. 

In  early  times,  when  revenge  and  cruelty 
trampled  on  law,  people  formed  afibcia- 
tions  for  lecuring  their  lives  and  their 
polleflions.  Thefe  were  common  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  in  Scotland.  They  were  alfo 
common  in  England  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  and  for  fome  ages  af- 
ter the  Conqueft.     But  inftead  of  fupport- 

jng  flavcry  and  torture,  and  expreffing  the  utmoft 
regard  for  the  lifc^  property,  and  liberty,  of  all  her 
fabjicls,  high  and  low.  Peier  I.  reformed  many' 
bad  culloms  :  but  being  rough  in  his  own  manners, 
he  left  the  minners  of  his  people  as  he  found  them. 
It  this  £aipre(s  happen  to  enjoy  a  long  and  proipc- 
rous  reign,  ihe  may  pofllbly  accompliili  the  moft 
difficult  of  all  unuenakings,  tliat  of  poliihing  a  bar- 
baro\is  people.    No  taik  :s  too  arduous  for  a  iroman 
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ing  jufUce,  they  contributed  more  than 
any  other  caufe  to  confufion  and  anarchy^ 
the  members  protecting  each  other,  even 
in  robbery  and  murder.  They  were  fup- 
prefTed  in  England  by  a  ftatute  of  Ri- 
chard IL ;  and  in  Scotland  by  reiterated 
ftatutes, 

Roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  manners  are 
generally  connedled  with  cruelty  j  and  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans^  are 
iccordingly  reprefeuted  in  the  Iliad  as  re- 
Viarkably  rough   and  harlh.     When   the 
armies  were  ready  to  engage  {a\  Meneft- 
heus  King  of  Athens,  and  UlyflTes  of  Itha- 
ca, are   bitterly  reproached  by  Agamem^ 
jon  for  lingering,  while  others  were  more 
forward.     **  Son  of  Peleus,    he  faid^  and 
thou  verfed   in   artful  deceit,  in   mif- 
chief  only  wife,  why  trembling  ilirink 
ye  back  from  the  field ;  why  wait  till 
others  engage  in  fight  ?  You  it  became, 
as  firft  in  rank,  the  firft  to  meet  the 
flame  of  war.     Ye  firft  to  the  banquet 
are  called,   w^hen  we  fpread  the  feaft. 
Your  delight  is  to  eat,    to   regale,   to 
quaflf  unftinted  the  generous  wine.*'    In 
the  fifth  book  J  Sarpedon  upbraids  Hedlor 

{^}  Book  4, 

for 
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for  cowardice.  And  Tlepolemns^  ready 
to  engage  with  Sarpedoni  attacks  him  firft 
with  reviling  and  fcurrilous  words.  Be-^ 
caufe  Hector  was  not  able  to  refcue  th^j 
dead  body  of  Sarpedon  from  the  Greeks, 
he  is  upbraided  by  Glaucus^  Sarpedon'5 
friend^  in  the  following  words.  *'  Hec- 
tor^ tho'  fi^ecious  in  form,  diftant  arc 
thou  from  valour  in  arms.  Undefer- 
"  ved  haft  thou  fame  acquired,  when 
thus  thou  Ihrinkeft  from  the  field- 
Thou  furtaineft  not  the  dreadful  arm^ 
*'  not  even  the  light  of  godlike  Aj  ax.  Thou 
haft  fhunned  his  face  in  the  fight :  thou 
^'  dareft  not  approach  his  fpear," 

Rough  and  harfh  manners  prodvtced 
flavery  ;  and  ilavery  foftered  rough  and 
harfli  manners,  by  giving  them  conftant 
exercife.  The  brutality  of  the  Spartans  to 
the  Helots^  their  flaves^  is  a  reproach  to 
the  human  fpecies,  Befide  die  harfheft 
ufagc,  they  were  prevented  from  multi- 
plying by  downright  murder  and  maf» 
facre.  Why  did  not  fucli  barbarity  fen- 
der the  Spartans  dereftable,  in  Read  ol 
being  refpected  by  their  neighbours  as  theJ 
moft  virtuous  people  in  Greece  ?  There! 
can  be  but  one  reafon,    that  the  Greeks^ 

were 
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were  all  of  them  cruel,  the  Spartans  a 
little  more  perhaps  than  the'  reft.  In 
Rome,  a  flave,  chain'd  at  the  gate  of  every 
great  houfe,  gave  admittance  to  the  guefts 
invited  to  a  feaft  :  could  any  but  barbari- 
ans behold  fuch  a  fpedlacle  without  pain  ? 
Whence  the  rough  and  harfli  manners 
of  our  Weft-Indian  planters,  but  from  the 
unreftrained  licence  of  venting  ill  humour 
upon  their  negro  flaves  *  ?  Why  are  cart- 
ers 

*  C'eft  de  cet  efclavagc  des  negres,  que  les  Creo- 
les tirent  pcut-etre  en  partie  un  certain  caraftere, 
qui  les  fait  paroitre  bizzarres,  fantafques,  ct  d*une 
fociete  pei:^  goutee  en  Europe.  A  peine  peuvent-ils 
marcher  dans  I'enfance,  qu'ils  voient  autour  d'eux 
des'  homines  grands  et  robuftes^  deftines  a  deviner, 
a  prevenir  leur  volonte.  Ce  premier  coup  d'oeil  doit 
leur  donner  d'eux-memes  Topinion  la  plus  extra- 
vagante.  Rarement  exposes  a  trouver  de  la  refiftance 
dans  leurs  fantaifies  meme  injuftes,  ils  prennent  un 
efprit  de  prefomption,  de  tyrannic,  et  de  mepris 
extreme,  pour  une  grande  portion  du  genre  humain. 
E.ien  n'eft  plus  infolent  que  Thomme  qui  vit  prefquc 
toujours  avcc  fes  inferieur§  5  mais  quand  ceux-ci 
font  des  efclaves,  accoutumes  a  fervir  de&  ^nfans,  a 
craindre  jufqu'  a  des  cris  qui  doivent  leur  attirer  des 
chatiments,  que  peuvent  devenir  des  maltres  qui 
n'ont  jama**;  obei,  des  mechans  qui  n'ont  jamais  ete 
punis,  des  foux  qui  mettent  des  liommes  a  la  chaine  ? 
ITiJloire  Philofoj^hique  et  PollUa^e  des  etablijfemens  des 

Europe:  ens 
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ers  a  rugged  iet  of  men  r  Plainly  becaofe 
horfes,  their  Haves,  fubmit  without  refift* 
ence.  An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing 
Guiana  in  the  fbuthem  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, obferves,  that  the  negroes,  who  are 
more  numerous  than  the  whites,  muft  be 
kept  in  awe  by  feveiity  of  difcipline.  And 
he  endeavours  to  juftify  the  practice  ;  ur** 

Europeens  dans  Us   Demx  Indes,  L  4./.  201.  —  fiif 
Engii/b  thus  :  **  It  is  from  this  flavety  of  the  negroes^ 
*^  that  the  Creoles  derive  in  a  great  mcafnre  that 
*^  character  which  makes  them  appear  capricious 
«  and  fianuftical^  and  of  a  ftjle  of  manners  which 
'<  is  not  reliOied  in  Europe.     Scarcely  have  the 
^^  children  learned  to  walk,  when  they  ice  around 
*^  them  uU  and  robuft  men,  whofe   province  ic  is 
**  to  guels  their  inclinations,  and  to  prevent  their 
"  wifhes.    This  flrft  obfcrvaiion  mull  give  them  the 
**  moft  extravagant  opinion  of  themfelves.     From 
*^  being  feldom  accudomed  to  meet  Tcith  any  oppofi- 
••  tion,    even  in   their  moft  nnrcafonable  whims, 
**  they  acquire  a  prefumpiuous  and  tyrannical  dif- 
**  petition,  and  entertain  an  extreme  contempt  for  a 
**  great  part  of  the  human  race.     None  is  fo  info- 
<<  lent  as  the  man  who  lives  almoil:  always  with  his 
**  inferiors ;  but  when  thefe  inferiors  are  Saves  ac- 
**  cuftomed  to  ferve  infants,  and  to  fear  even  their 
**  crying,  for  which  they  muit  fu3er  punifhment, 
*<  what  can  be  expecled  of  thofe  mafters  who  have, 
**  never  obeyed,  proiligates  who  have  never  met 
**  with  chaftifement,  and  madmen  who  load  their 
*^  fcilowcreatures  with  chains  ?'* 

I  gingit 
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ging^  that  befide  contributing  to  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  white  inhabitants,  it  makes  the 
flaves   themfelves   lefs  unhappy,     "  Im- 
**  poffibility  of  attainment,  fays  he,  never 
"  fails  to  annihilate  defire  of  enjoyment ) 
and  rigid  treatment,   liippreffing  every 
hope  of  liberty,  makes  them  peaceably 
**  fubmit  to  flavery/*      Sad  indeed   muft 
be  the  condition  of  flaves,  if  harlh  treat- 
ment contribute  to  make  tliem  lefs  un- 
happy*    Such  reafoning  may  be  relifhcd 
by  rough  European  planters,  intent  upon 
gain :  I  am  inclined  however  to  believe, 
that   the   harlh   treatment  of  thefe    poor 
people  is  more  owing  to  the  avarice  of 
their  mafters,  than  to  their  own  pervcrfe- 
nefs  *.     That  Haves  in  all  ages  have  been 
harihly   treated,   is   a   melancholy   truth. 
One  exception  I  know,  and  but  one,  which 
1  gladly  mention  in  honour  of  the  Man- 


*  la  England  fiavery  fublifted  fo  late  as  the  fix* 
teenth  century,  A  commiffion  was  ifTtied  by  Q^een 
EUfabeth,  aano  1574,  for  eDquiring  into  the  knds 
and  goods  of  all  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen 
in  the  counties  of  Cornwallt  De%^on,  Somerfer, 
and  Glo'fter,  In  order  to  compound  with  them  for 
their  manumiHion  or  freedomi  that  they  might  en- 
joy their  own  lands  and  goods  as  free  men* 
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dingo  negroes.  Their  flaves,  who  are 
numerous,  receive  very  gentle  treatment ; 
the  women  efpecially,  who  are  generally 
fo  well  drefled  as  not  to  be  ditUngnifliable 
from  thofe  who  are  free. 

Many  political  writers  are  of  opinion^ 
that  for  crimes  inftigated  by  avarice  on- 
ly^ flavery  for  life  and  hard  work,  -woiild 
be  a  more  adequate  punifhment  than 
death,  I  would  Jubfcribe  to  that  opinion 
but  for  the  following  confideration,  that 
the  having  fuch  criminals  perpetually  in 
view,  would  harden  our  hearts,  and  era*- 
dicate  pity,  a  capital  moral  paflion*  Be- 
hold the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
ifland  of  Amboyna.  A  native  who  is 
found  guilty  of  theft,  is  deprived  of  lus 
ears  and  nofe,  and  made  a  Save  for  life* 
William  Funnel,  who  was  there  anno 
1705,  reports,  that  500  of  thefe  wretches 
were  fecured  in  prifon,  and  never  fuffered 
to  go  abroad  but  in  order  to  faw  timber, 
to  cut  flone,  or  to  carry  heavy  burdens. 
Their  food  is  a  pittance  of  coarfe  rice  boil- 
ed in  water,  and  their  bed  the  hard 
ground.  What  is  flill  worfe,  poor  peoplt 
who  happen  to  run  in  debt,  are  turned 
over  to  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft- India  com- 
pany 
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among 
r   flaves,    with   a    daily   allowance  of 
two  pence,  which  goes  to  the  creditor.    A 
nation  muft  be  devoid  of  bowels,    who 
can    eftabliflx   fuch   inhumanity  by  law. 
But  time  has  rendered  that  pra<5lice  fo  fa* 
miliar  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  behold  with 
abfolute  indifference  the  multiplied  mife- 
lies  of  their  fellow-creatures.     It  appears 
indeed,  that  fuch  a  punilhment  would  be 
more  effecflxial  than  death  to  reprefs  theft ; 
but  can  any  one  doubt,  that  fociety  would 
fuffer  more  by  eradicating  pity  and   hu- 
manity, than  it  would  gain  by  punilhing 
capitally  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  theft  ? 
At  the   fame  time,  the  Dutch,    however 
cruel  to  the  natives,  are  extremely  com- 
plaifant  to  one  another  i  feldom  is  any  of 
them  punifhed  but  for  murder :    a  fmall 
fum  will  procure  pardon  for  any   other 
crinje* 

A  degree  of  coarfenefs  and  indelicacy  h 
connedled  with  rough  manners.  The 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  as  copied  by  Plau- 
tus  and  Terence  from  Menander  and  other 
Greek  writers,  were  extremely  coaile  ; 
fuch  as  may  be  expetfted  from  a  people  li- 
ning among  their  flaves,  without  any  fo- 
3  A  ^  ciecy 
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ciety  with  virtuous  women.  The  beha* 
Tiourof  Demofthenes  and  Efchines  to  each 
other  in  their  public  harangues,  is  wofiil- 
ly  coarfe*  But  Athens  was  a  democracy  j 
and  a  democracy,  above  all  other  govern- 
ments,  is  rough  and  licentious.  In  the 
Athenian  comedy,  neither  gods  nor  men 
are  ipared.  The  moft  refpeiftable  perfons 
of  the  republic  are  ridiculed  by  name  in 
the  comedies  of  Ariftoplianes^  which  wal-^H 
low  in  loolenefs  and  detra(5tion.  In  thtf^^ 
third  acl  of  Andromache ,  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  Peleus  and  Menelaus,  Kings 
of  Thctikly  and  Sparta,  fall  into  down- 
right ribaldry  ;  Menelaus  fwearing  that 
he  will  not  give  up  his  vidim,  and  Peleus 
tlireateniiig  to  kaock  him  down  with  hig 
ftaC  The  manners  of  Jafon,  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Medea  by  Euripides,  are  wofuUy 
indelicate.  With  unparallelled  ingrati- 
tude to  his  wife  Medea^  he,  even  in  her 
prefence,  makes  love  to  the  King  of  Co- 
rinth's daughter,  and  obtains  her  in  mar- 
riage, Inftead  of  blufhing  to  fee  a  perfon 
he  had  fo  deeply  injured,  he  coolly  endea- 
vours to  excuie  himfelf,  *'  that  he  was  an 
"  exile  like  herfelf,  without  fupport ; 
**  that  his  marriage  would  acquire  pow 
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*^  ful  friends  to  them  and  to  their  chil- 
**  dren."  Could  he  imagine^  that  fuck 
frigid  reafons  would  touch  a  woman  of 
any  fpirit  ?  A  moft  flriting  pidlure  of  in- 
deUcate  manners,  is  exhibited  in  the  trage-» 
dy  of  Alceftes^  Admetus  prevails  upon 
Alceftes^  his  loving  and  beloved  wife,  to 
die  in  his  (lead.  What  a  barbarian  muft 
the  man  be,  who  grafps  at  life  upon  fuch 
acondidon?  How  ridicidous  is  the  bom- 
fbaft  flourifh  of  Admetus,  that,  if  he  were 
Orpheus,  he  would  pierce  to  hell,  brave  the 
three-headed  Cerberus,  and  bring  his  wife 
to  earth  again !  and  how  indecently  does  he 
fcold  his  father,  for  refufmg  to  die  for 
him !  What  pretext  could  the  monfler  have 
to  complain  of  his  father,  when  he  him- 
fclf  was  fo  difgracefully  fond  of  life,  as 
even  to  folicit  his  beloved  fpoufe  to  die  in 
his  ftead!  What  ftronger  inftance,  after  all| 
would  one  require  of  Indelicacy  in  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  than  that  they 
held  all  the  world  except  themfelves  to  be 
barbarians  ?  In  that  particular,  however, 
they  are  not  altogether  fingular.  Tho*  the 
Tartars,  as  mentioned  above,  were  foul 
feeders,  and  hoggiihly  nafty,  yet  they 
*wcre  extremely  proud,  defpiling,  like  the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks,  crerjr  other  narioiu     The  people 
of  Congo  think  the  world  to  be  the  work 
of    angels ;    except    their   own    country, 
which  they  hold  lo  be  the  handiwork  of 
the  fupreme  architect     The  Greenlanders 
have  a  high  conceit  of  themfelves  ;  and  in 
priirate  make  a  mock  of  the  Europeans,  or 
Kablunets,  as  they  call  them.    Deipiling 
arts  and  fcienccs^  they  value  chemlelves  on    g 
their  £kill  in  catching  feals,  conceiviDg  i^f 
to  be  the  only  ufefiil  art.      They  hold 
ihemfelir^  to  be  the  only  civilized  and 
well-bred  people ;   and  when   they  fee  a 
modeO:  ftranger,  they  fay,  **  he  begins  to 
**  be  a  man  ;"  that  is,  to  be   like  one  of 
themfelves.    Sometimes  however  fparks  of 
light  are  perceived  breaking  through  the 
deepeft  gloom.     When  the  Athenians  were 
at  war  with  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  they 
intercepted  fome  letters  addreffed  by  him 
to  his  minifters,     Thefe  they  opened  for 
intelligence-    But  one  to  his  Queen  Olyra-^ 
pias,  they  left  with  the  mefTenger  untouch- 
ed,-  This  was  done  not  by  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  but  by  authority  of  the  whole  people- 
So   coarfe  and   indelicate  were  Roman 
manners,   that  whipping   was    a  punifh- 
ment  inflided  on  the  officers  of  the  arm; 
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Bot  even  excepting  centurions  {a).  Doth 
it  not  ihow  extreme  grojQiiefs  of  manners^ 
to  exprefs  in  plain  words  the  parts  that 
modefty  bids  lis  conceal  ?  and  yet  this  is 
common  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  In 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  there  is  repre- 
fented  a  fccne  of  the  vice  againft  nature^ 
grofsly  obfcene,  without  the  lea  ft  difguile. 
How  wofally  indelicate  muft  the  man  have 
been,  who  could  fit  down  gravely  to  com-- 
pofe  fuch  a  piece  !  and  how  diflblate  muft 
the  fpedlators  have  been,  who  could  be- 
hold fuch  a  fcene  without  hiffrng  !  Next  to 
the  indecency  of  expofing  one's  nudities 
in  good  cooipany,  is  the  talking  of  them 
without  referve,  Horace  is  extremely  ob- 
icene,  and  Martial  no  lefs.  But  I  cenfure 
neither  of  them,  and  as  little  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  for  her  tales  ;  for  they  wrote  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  the  times  :  it  is 
the  manners  I  cenfure,  not  the  writers*  In 
Rome  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  was  pro- 
.  ftituted  on  the  public  ftreet  to  all  comers  < 
*a  bell  ringing  the  whole  time.  This  a- 
bominable  pra<Sice  was  aboliflied  by  the 
Emperor  Theodolius  (i). 

{a)  Julius  Capitoimus,  m  thz  life  of  Alblaus. 
(I)  SacraUs,  Hifti  EccL  liv.  5.  cap,  18^ 

The 
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The  manners  of  Europe,  before  the  re-^ 
vival   of  letters,  were  no  lefs  coarfi*   tlian 
cruel.     In  the  Cartularies  of  Charlemagne, 
judges  are  forbidden  to  hold  courts  but  in 
the  morning,  with  an  empty  ftomach.     It 
would  appear,  that  men  iu  thofe  days  were 
liot  afhamed  to  be  f^ca  drunk^  €vcn  in  a 
court  of  jufticep    It  was  cuftomary,  both 
in  France  and  Italy,  to  coUedl  for  fport 
all  the  fbrumpets  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  make  them  run  races.    Several  feu- 
dal teniires  give  evidence  of  manners  both 
low  and  coarfe,     Struvius  mentions  a  te-« 
nure^  binding  the  vaflal,  on  the  birth-day 
of  his  lord,  to  dance  and  fart  before  him. 
The  cod-pice,  which,  a  few  centuries  ago^ 
made  part  of  a  man*s  drefs  and  whicli 
f welled  by  degrees   to   a  monftrous   fize, 
teftifies  fhamefully- coarfe  manners  ;    and 
yet  it  was  a  modeft  ornament,  compared 
with  one  ufed  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XL  which  was  the  figure  of  a 
man*s  privy  parts   fixed   to   the  coat  or 
breeches-     In  the  fame  period,  the  judge- 
ment of  Paris  was  a  favourite   theatrical 
entertainment :  three  women  ftark-nakc 
reprefented  the  three  goddefles,  Juno,  Ve-" 
nus,  and  Minerva,     Nick-names,  fo  com- 
?  moa 
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ion  not  long  ago,  are  an  inliance  of  the 
tame  coarfenefs  of  manners  ;  for  to  fix  a 

lick-name  on  a  man^  is  to  nfe  him  with 
contempt uoiis  familiarity.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  many  clergymen  rcfufed 
to  adminifter  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's 
fupper^  unlefs  they  were  paid  for  it  ^.  In 
the  tenth  century^  Edmond  King  of  Eng- 
*land,  at  a  feftival  in  the  county  of  Gloce- 
fter,  obferved  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber 
der  fentence  of  banifhment,  fitting  at 

able  with  the  King's  attendants.  Enra- 
ged at  this  infolence,  he  ordered  Leolf  to 
leave  the  room.  On  his  refufing  to  obey, 
the  King  leaped  on  him  and  leized  him 
by  the  hair.  The  rufGan  drew  his  dagger, 
and  gave  the  King  a  wound  of  which  be 
immediately  expired.  How  lamentable 
would  be  our  condition,  were  we  as  much 
perfecuted  as  our  forefathers  were  with  o-- 
mens,  dreams,  prophecies^  aflrologers, 
witches,  and  apparitions  f  Our  forefathers 
were  robuft  botli  in  mind  and  body  ;  and 

*  Corpus  Chrifti  tenentes  in  miuVons^  {^ays  tlic 

Ttanon),  ac  fi  dkerent.    Quid   mih!  viihis  tlir^t    cr 

ego  cum  vobis  tradihi  ?  —  lln  Englifh  t!ms  ;  "  HoH- 

?*  ing  the  body  of  Chrift  in  their  handsj  as  i/  U^y 

*'  faid,  What  will  you  give  me  for  ihj^  r-*3 

Vol.  I.  3  B  could 
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/:o»i>i  r^tir  T.ihci':  mica  paia.  what  would 

t'tr.  if:cr  the  r^^lvil  of  letters  tLe  Ea- 
ro^c^in  rrjiriiicra  were  a.  ii»g  rime  coorlc 
an.'i  :r.  :::':ir:atc.  In  :h^  year  14S3  chcCar- 
difiil  B:b:*r*A  eTihibirsd  the  CiUiiJr^  a  co- 
rriC-^7  of  intrigu;  upon  a  good  mGdel,  bar 
cxtremt'v  licentious,  iS  iii  ccmpo&doas 
of  t!iat  2^-e  were.  The  MirJrsgirj,  of  Ma- 
chiavcl  i:-  cc^^7>X[j  licencious  ;  aad  confir 
Ati'i^y  rhc  auihor,  th^  Q-ecn  of  Navarre*3 

Hv/f:\r:r.y  a'  an  csplecire  of  fncech,  is  a 
vlolcr.t  fvrr*o:om  of  roiivh  and  coarfe 
msnr.ors.  It  rrevaiis  acion^  all  barba- 
roiis  nation*.  Even  worrien  in  Plautns 
nfc  ir  f^.iently.  It  rrcvr.iled  in  Spain  and 
:ri  Yr'^ncc^  l:.\  it  v/as  barxiihed  by  polite 
::*;i:i:i'T3.  Our  Q::c*c:i  Klifabeth  was  a 
]j()](l  IVvcarcT^  ;  and  i.c-  Fnglifh  populace, 
^vho  ;irc  rol■.^-lx  bsjor.d  their  neighbours, 

*  Wrlririg  to  Lcr  ilfrt-r  tr.c  Q^:een,  begging  that 
(],'j  i:.i;  lit  ;i.;t  he  inipiiforr.cl  in  the  tower,  fhc  con- 
*  \v<ir\  h'T  Ictt^-i  til  MS.  '*  As  for  -L-it  traitor  Wyat, 
*•  lit  irij'ht  p»  rPtlvLr.Tuic  '.vrite  n:*t  2  letter:  but  on 
**  >»iy  (nh.\\  i  never  rtccivcd  any  from  him.  And 
*•  j's  Um'  tlic  copy  of  my  iwttcr  ftnt  to  the  French 
"  Kii.?;,  I  pray  Cod  cor.fiyjnd  ms  eternally  if  ever 
**  1  Tciji  him  woiclj  iritCagc,  token,  or  letter/* 

are 
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are  noted  by  ftrangers  for  that  vice.  John 
King  of  England  fwore  commonly  ''  by 
«  the  teeth  of  God.''  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  "  by  God's  day."  Francis  I.  "  up- 
"  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman."  And  the 
oath  of  Lewis  XII.  was  "  may.  the  devil 
*'  take  me."  Tho'  fwearing  in  order  to 
enforce  ah  expreilion,  is  not  in  itfelf  im- 
moral ;  it  is  however  hurtful  in  its  confe- 
quences,  rendering  facred  names  •  too  fa- 
miliar. God's  beard,  the  common  oath 
of  William  Rufus,  fuggefts  an  image  of 
our  maker  as  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard.  In  vain  have  a<5ls  of  parliament 
been  made  againft  fwearing  :  it  is  eafy  to 
evade  the  penalty,  by  coining  new  oaths  ; 
and  as  that  vice  proceeds  from  an  overflow 
pf  fpirits,  people  in  that  condition  brave 
penalties.  Polifhed  n^anners  are  the  only 
efFe(5lual  cure  for  that  malady,  ' 

When  a  people  begin  to  emerge  out  of 
barbarity,  loud  mirth  and  rough  jokes 
come  in  place  of  rancour  and  relentment. 
About  a  century  ago,  it  was  ufual  for  the 
fervants  and  retainers  of  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  in  Scotland,  to  break  out  into  riotous 
mirth  and  uproar  the  laft  day  of  every 
term,  throwing  bags,  duft,  fand,  or  flones, 
^    ^     "        ■  2  B  2  all 
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all  around-  We  have  undoubted  evidence 
of  that  diforderly  pra6lice  from  an  acft  of 
the  court,  prohibiting  it  under  a  ftver^ 
penalty,  as  difhonourable  to  the  court,  and 
unbecoming  the  civility  requifite  in  fuch  a 
place  {a). 

And  this  leads  to  the  lownefs  of  ancient 
manners ;    plainly    diftinguifliable    from 
fimplicity  of  manners  :   the  latter  is  agree- 
able, not;  the  former.     Among  the  ancient 
FgyptianSj  to  cram  a  man  was  an   aft  of 
liigh  rcfpedl.     Jofeph,  the  King's  firft  mi- 
nillcr,  in  order  to  honour  Benjamin  above 
his  brethren,  gave  him  a  five- fold  mefs  [b]. 
The   Greeks  in  their  fealls  diftinguifhed 
ftheir  heroes  by  a  double  portion  (r)>     U- 
lyfles  cut  a  fat  piece  out  of  the  chine  of  a 
wild  boar  for  Demodocus  the   bard  [J),  1 
The  fanie  refpedful  politenefs  is  pra6:if€d 
pt  prelcnt  among  the  American  favages ; 
fo  much  arc  all  men  alike  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,      Telemachus  (if)    complains 
bitterly  of  Penelope's  fuitors^    tliat    they 
were  gluttons^  and  confumed  his  btef  and 


(tf)  A^  cf  ScJtruntj  2iil  February  1663  ^ 

(fi)  Gcrr.  xHh\  34,        [c)  O^fiTcy,  b.  8*  v,  515,  b   ,^^ 

mutton. 
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mutton.    The  whole  14th  book  of  the  O- 
dyfley,  contaming  the  reception  of  Ulyfles 
by  Eumgeus  the  fwiiie-herd,  is  miferably 
low.     Manners   muft  be  both  grofs  and 
low,  where  common  beggars  are  admitted 
to  the  feafts  of  pruices,  and  receive  fcraps 
from   their  hands   {a).      In  Rome  every 
gneft  brought  his  own  napkin  to  a  feaft. 
A  Have  carried  it  home*  filled  with  what 
was  left  from  the  entertainment.     Sopho- 
cles, in  his  tragedy  of  iphigenia  in  Aulis, 
reprefents   Clytemneflraj    flepping    down 
from  her  car  ;  and  exhorting  her  fervants 
to  look  after  her  baggage,  with  the  anxi- 
ety and  minutenefs  of  a  lady's  waiting- 
woman.     In  the  tragedy  of  Jon»  this  man^ 
a  fervant  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  is  re- 
prefented  cle^ihig  the  temple,  and  calling 
out  to  a   flock  of  birds,  each  by  name, 
f  thrcaming  to  pierce  them  with  his  arrows 
^f  they  dunged  upon  the  ofFerings.     Ho- 
ler paints   in  lively  colours  the  riches  of 
Jthe  Phoeacians,  their  ftill  in  navigation, 
the  magnificence  of  the  king^s  court,  of 
Riis  palace,  and  of  the    public  buildings. 
I^put,  with  the  fame  breath,  he  defcribes 
T^^uficaa,  the  king*s   daugliter,  travelhng 

(e)  S??  17th  *:  rSth  hoofc  cf  clie  Od)%, 

to 
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to  the  ri%^er  on  a  waggon  of  greafy  cl  oaths 
to  be  wafhed  by  her  and  her  maids>  Pof^' 
fibly  it  may  be  urged,  that  fuch  circuin- 
flances,  however  low  in  our  opinion,  did 
not  appear  low  in  Greece,  as  they  were  in- 
troduced by  their  chief  poet  j  and  the 
greatell  that  ever  exifted,  1  acknowledge 
the  force  of  this  argument :  but  what  does 
it  prove  more,  but  that  the  Greeks  were 
net  feofibJe  of  the  lownefs  of  their  man- 
ners ?  Is  any  nation  feniible  of  the  low* 
nefs  of  their  own  manners  ?  The  manners 
of  the  Greeks  did  not  correfpond  to  the  de- 
licacy of  their  talle  in  the  fine  arts  ;  nor 
can  it  be  expe<5led,  when  they  were  ftran- 
gers  to  that  polite  Ibciety  with  women, 
which  refines  behaviour  and  elevates  man- 
ners. The  firrt  kings  in  Greece^  as  Thn* 
cydides  obferveSj  were  elective,  having  no 
power  but  to  command  their  armies  in 
time  of  war;  which  refcmbles  the  govern- 
ment that  obtains  at  prefentin  the  ifthmns 
of  Darien,  The  Greeks  had  no  writtei 
law^,  being  governed  by  cuftom  merelyJ 
To  llv€  hy  plunder  was  held  honourable 
for  ii  was  their  opinion,  that  the  rules  o^ 
jullice  are  not  intended  for  reftraining  th< 
powerful,     All  ftraiigers  were  accountctf 

enemies. 
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enemies^  as  among  the  Romans  ;  and  inns 
were  unknownj  becaiife  people  lived  at 
home,  having  very  httle  intercourfe  even 
with  thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Inns 
were  nnknowil  in  Germany,  and  to  this 
day  are  unknown  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  i  but  for  an  op^ 
pofite  reafon,  that  hofpitality  prevailed 
greatly  among  the  ancient  Germans^  and 
continues  to  prevail  fo  much  among  our 
highlanders,  that  a  gentleman  takes  it  for 
an  afiront  if  a  ftranger  pais  his  door.  At 
.a  congrefs  between  Francis  I.  of  France 
and  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  among  other 
fpedlacles  for  public  entertainment^  the 
two  kings  had  a  wrefthng- match.  Had 
they  forgot  that  they  were  fovereign 
princes  ? 

One  would  imagine  war  to  be  a  foil  too 
rough  for  the  growth  of  civiUzation  j  and 
yet  it  is  not  always  an  unkindly  foil.  War 
between  two  fmaU  tribes  is  fierce  and 
cruel :  but  a  large  flate  mitigates  refent- 
ment,  by  direiSling  it,  not  againfl  indivi- 
duals, but  againit  tlie  ftate  in  generals 
We  know  no  enemies  but  thofe  who  are 
in  arms :  w^e  have  no  refentment  againit 
others  J  but  rather  find  a  plcalure  in  treat- 


ing 
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ing  them  with  hiinianity  *.     Cruelty,  ha* 
ving  thus  in  war  few  individuals  for  its 
objed,  naturally  fubfides  ;    and  magnani- 
mity in  its  ftead  transforms  foldiers  from 
brutes  to  heroes.     Some  time  ago,  it  was 
uiual  in  France  to  demand  battle  j  and  it 
was  held  difhonourable  to  decline  it,  how- 
ever unequal  the  match.    Before  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  Francis  L  wrote  to  the  Marquia 
Pefcara,     the   Imperial    General,     **  Yoiil 
will    find   me   before   Pavia,    and   you 
ought  to  be  here  in  fix  days  :  I  give  you 
"  twenty.     Let  not  the  fuperioriry  of  my 
**  forces   fcrve  for  an  excufe,  I  will  fight] 
"  you  with  equal   numbers/*     Here  wa?!^ 
heroifm  without  prudence  j  but  in  all  re- 
formations^ it  is  natural  to  go  from   one 
extreme  to  the  other.     While  the  King  of 
England   held  any  pofTefTions  in  France^ 
war  was  perpetual  between   the  two  na- 
tions j  which  was  commonly  carried   on 


u 
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*  The  coQftabk  du  Gucfclin,  the  greateft  warrior 
of  his  timet  being  on  deathbed  an,  13S0,  and  bid- 
ding adicu  to  his  \cteran  officers  who  had  fervcd 
under  him  forty  y tsars,  entreated  them  not  to  for* 
get  v/hat  he  had  faid  to  them  a  thoufaod  times, 
*^  that  in  whatever  country  they  matk  war,  cUiuxh- 
•'  men  J  women,  infantSj  and  the  poor  people,  were 
•'  not  their  enemies  " 
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with  more  magnanimity  than  is  ufual  be-* 
tween  inveterate  enemies.  It  became  cuf- 
tx)mary,  to  give  prifoners  their  freedom, 
upon  a  fimple  parole  to  return  with  their 
ranfom  at  a  day  named.  The  fame  was 
the  cuftom  in  the  border- wars  between  the 
Englifli  and  Scot's,  before  their  union  un- 
der one  monarchy  But  parties  found  their 
account  equally  in  fuch  honourable  beha- 
viour. Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a 
pitched  battle  againft  the  French,  took  the 
illuftrious  Bertrand  du  Guefclin  prifoner: 
He  long  declined  to  accept  a  ranfom ;  but 
finding  it  whilpered  that  he  was  afraid  of 
that  hero,  he  inftantly  fet  him  at  liberty 
without  a  ranfom.  This  may  be  deemed 
impolitic  or  whiriifical :  but  is  love  of 
glory  lefs  praife- worthy  than  love  of  con- 
queft  ?  The  Duke  of  Guife,  viiSor  in  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  reded  all  night  in  the 
field  of  battle;  and  gave  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  his  prifoner,  a  fliare  of  his  bed, 
where  they  lay  like  brothers.  The  Che- 
valier Bayard,  cpniniander  of  a  French 
army  anno  1524,  being  mortally  wounded 
in  retreating  from  the  Imperialifts,  placed 
himfelf  under  a  tree,  his  face  however  to 
the  enemy.  The  Marquis  de  Pefcara,  Ge- 
VoL..I»  3  G  neral 
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neral  of  the  Imperialifls^  finding  him  dead 
in  that  poftyre^  behaved  with  the  genero- 
Cty  of  a  gallaot  adverfary  ;  he  directed  his 
body  to  be  embalmed,  and  to  be  feat  to 
his  relations  in  the  moft  honourable  maa^ 
nei\  Magnanimity  and  heroifin,  in  which 
benevolence  is  an  eOential  ingredient,  arc 
inconfiilent  with  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  any 
grovelling  pafhon.  Never  was  gallantry 
in  war  carried  to  a  greater  height,  than 
between  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  borderers 
before  the  crowns  were  united.  The  night 
after  the  battle  ofOtterbum,  the  viAors 
and  vanquiflied  lay  promifcuoufly  in  the 
fame  camp^  without  apprehending  the 
leafl  danger  one  from  the  other.  The 
manners  of  ancient  warriors  were  very 
different.  KomeFs  hero,  tho'  fuperior  to 
all  in  bodily  ftrcngth,  takes  every  advan- 
tage of  his  enemy  ;  and  never  feels  either 
compaffion  or  remorfe.  The  policy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  war,  was  to  weak- 
en a  flate  by  plundering  its  territory^  and 
deftroying  its  people.  Humanity  with  us 
prevails  even  in  war.  Individuals  not  in 
arms  are  iecure,  which  faves  much  inno- 
cent blood.  Prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty 
upon  paying  a  ranfom  j  and  by  later  im- 
provements 
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provem^nts  in  manners*  even  that  prac^ 
tlce  is  left  oflF  as  too  mercantile  ;  a  more 
honourable  pra(5lice  being  fubftituted^  viz. 
a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prifoners.  Hu- 
manity was  carried  to  a  flill  greater  height, 
in  our  late  war  with  France,  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Duke  deNoailes  and  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  That  the  hofpitals   for  the 

ck  and  wo^inded  foldiers  flionld  be  fecure 
rom  all  hoftilities.     The  humanity  of  the 

uke  de  Randan  in  the  fame  war,  makes 
an  illuftrious  figure  even  in  the  prefent 
age,  remarkable  for  humanity  to  enemies. 
When  the  French  troops  were  compelled 
to  abandon  their  conquefts  in  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover  J  their  Generals  every 
where  burnt  their  magazines,  and  plunder- 
ed the  people.  The  Duke  de  Randan, 
who  commanded  in  the  city  of  Hanover, 
put  the  magiflrates  in  pofleflxon  of  his  ma- 
gazines, requefting  them  to  diftribute  the 

ontents  among  the  poor  ;  and  he  was  be- 
fide  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent  his  fol- 
diers from  committing  ads  of  violence  *- 

I 

*  Such  kiiidaefs  in  an  enemy  from  whom  naihing 
I  is  expected  but  mlfcliief,  h  an  illuftrious  inftiince  of 
liumanlty,  An4  a  iimllar  initance  wiil  not  mak^ 
3  C  a  th.^ 
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I  relifh  nbt  the  brutality  exetcifed,  ia  the 
prefent  war  between  the  Turks  and  Rufli-* 
ans.    The  lattei^,  to  fecurc  their  winter 

quarters 

the  lefs  figure  that  it  was  done  by  a  man  of  inferior. 
rank.  When  Monf.Thurot,  during  our  late  war  with" 
Erance,   appealed  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  with 
three  armed  veflcls ;  the  terror  he  at  firfl:  fpxiead, 
foon  yielded  to  admiration  of  his  humanity.     He 
paid  a  full  price  for  every  thing  5  and  ill  general  be* 
hayed  with  fo  much  aflfability,  that  a  countryman; 
ventured  to  complain  to  him  of  an  officer  who  had 
robbed  him  of  fifty  or  fixty  guineas.     The  officer 
acknowledged  the  faft  j  but  faid,  that  he  had  divi- 
ded the  money  among  his  mren.     Thurot   ordered- 
the  ofiiccr  to  give  his  bill  for  the.  money  ;. which,  he 
faid,.  Ihould  be  flopped  out  of  his  pay,  if  they  were 
fo  fortunate  as  to  return  to  France.     Conipare  this 
incident  with  that  of  the  great  Scipio,  celebrated  in 
Roman  ftory,  who  reilored  a  beautiful  young   wo- 
man to  her  bridegroom,  and  it  will  not   fufier  by 
the  comparifon.     Another  inftance  is  no  lefs   re- 
markable.    One  of  his  ofiicers  gave  a  bill  upon  a 
merchant   in   France,  for  the  price   of  provifions 
purchafed  by  him.    Thurot  having  accidentally  feen 
the  bill,  informed  the  countryman  that  it  was  of  no 
value,  reprimanded  the  officer  bitterly  for  the  cheat, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  a  bill  lipon  a  merchant- 
who  he  knew  would  pay  the  money.     At  that  very 
time,  Thurot^s  men  were   in  bad  humour,  and  dif- 
pofed   to  mutiny.     In  fuch  circumftances,  wcmld 
not  Thurot  have  been   excufed  for  winking  at  a 
fraud  to  which  he  was  not  acceflbry  ?  .  But  he  afted 

all 
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quarters  on  the  left  Hand  of  the  DanubCf 
laid  wafte  a  large  territory,  on  the  right. 
To  reduce  fo  many  people  to  mifery  mere-r 
ly  to  prevent  a  furprife,  which  can  be 
more  efFe<5lually  done  by  ftridl  difcipline^ 
is  a  barbarous  remedy.  But  the  peace 
concluded  between  thefe  great  powers,  ha^ 
given  an  opening  to  manners  very  diffe-* 
rent  from  what  were  to  be  expeded  from 
the  fadl  now  mentioned.  This  peace  has 
been  attended,  with  fignal  marks  not  only 
of  candour  but  of  courtcfy.  The  Grand 
Signior,  of  his  own  accord,  has  difmilTed 
from  chains  every  Ghriftian  taken  prifondr 

all  along  with  the  ftrifteft  honour,  even  at  the  ha*-, 
zard  of  his  life«  Conunon  honedy  to  an^ enemy  is 
not  a  common  praftice  in  wa,r..  Thxirot  was  ftriftly 
honeft  in  circumftances  that  made  the  exertion  of 
common  honefty  an  aAof  the  higheft  magnanimity, 
Thefe  incidents  ought  to  be  held  up  to  princes  2^ 
examples  of  true  heroifcti-  War  carried  6n  in  that 
manner,  would,  from  defolation  and .  horror,  be 
converted  into  a  fair  field  for  acquiring  true  mili- 
tary glory,  and  for  exercifing  every  manly  virtue,* 
I  feel  the  greateftfatisiuftion,  in  ^paying  this  tribute 
of  praife  to  the  memory  of  that  great  hiaa.  HcT- 
will  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  every-  true-hearted 
Briton,  tho'  he  ..died  fightijig  againfl  us.  £ut  he 
died  in  the  field  of  honouri  fighting  for  his  conn« 
try. 

during 
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during  the  war  ;  and  the  Emprefe  of  Ruf- 
fia  has  fee  at  liberty  3000  Turks,  wth  an 
order  to  fet  at  liberty   every  Turk  xrithin  1 
her  doininions*     The  neceffity  of  forlify-' 
ing  towns  to  guard  from  deftnuflion  the 
innocent  and  defencelefs,  affords  convin-j 
cing  evidence  of  the  favage  cruelty  thaCl 
prevailed  in  former  times.    By  the  growth 
of  humanity,  fuch  fortifications  have  be- 
come  lefs  frequent :    and  they    ferve   00 
purpofe  at  prefent,  but  to  defend  againft 
invafion  ;  in  which  view  a  fmall  fortifica- 
tion,  if  but  fufficient  for  the  garriibii, 
greatly  preferable  ;  being  conftru€ted  at  a 
much  left  expence,  and  having  the  gani- 
j  fon  only  to  provide  for. 

In  theprogrefs  of  fociety,  there  is  com-^ 
[monly  a  remarkable  period,  when  ibcial 
^  and  diflbcial  paffions  fcem  to  bear  equal 
fway,  prevailing  alternately.  In  the  hif- 
tory  of  Akxander*s  fucceilbrs,  there  are 
frequent  inftances  of  cruelty,  equalling 
that  of  American  favages  ;  and  Inftances 
no  lefs  frequent  of  gratitude,  of  genero- 
fity,  and  even  of  clemency,  that  betoken 
manners  highly  poliihed,  Ptolcn[iy  of  E- 
gypt,  having  gained  a  complete  viclory  o- 
ver  Demetrius,  fon  of  Ancigouus,  reftoxed 
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to  him  his  equipage,  his  friends,  and  his 
domeilics,  faying,  that  "  they  ought  not 
**  to  make  war  for  plunder,  but  for  glory." 
Demetrius  having  defeated  one  of  Ptole- 
my's Generals,  was  lefs  delighted  with 
the  vidory,  than  with  the  opportunity  of 
rivalling  his  antagonift  in  humanity.  The 
fame  Demetrius  having  reflored  liberty  to 
the  Athenians  J  w^as  treated  by  them  as  a 
demi-god  ;  and  yet  afterward,  in  his  ad- 
verfity,  found  their  gates  fhut  againft  him, 
Vpon  a  change  of  fortune  he  laid  fiege  to 
Athens,  refolving  to  chaftife  that  rebellious 
and  ungrateful  people.  He  alFembled  the 
inhabitants  in  the  theatre,  furrounding 
them  with  his  army,  as  preparing  for  a 
total  maflacre.  Their  terror  vras  great, 
but  fhort :  he  pronounced  their  pardon, 
and  beftow'd  on  them  100,000  meafureg 
of  wheat.  Ptolemy,  tlie  fame  who  is  men- 
tioned above,  having  at  the  fiege  of  Tyre 
fummoned  Andronicus  the  governor  to 
furrender,  received  a  provoking  and  con- 
temptuous anfwer.  The  town  being  ta- 
ken, Andronicus  gave  himfelf  up  to  de- 
fpair :  but  the  King,  thinking  it  below 
his  dignity  to  refent  an  injury  againft  an 
inferior,  now  his  prifoner,  not  only  over- 
looked 
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looked  the  affront,  but  courted  Andronv 
cus  to  be  his  friend,     Edward,   tlic  Bhcfc^ 
Prince,  is  an  inftance  of  refined  manners 
breaking,  like  a  fpark  of  fire,  through  thi 
glooin     of     barbarity.       The      Emperotj 
Charles  V.  after  lofing  30,000  men  at  tkd 
fiege  of  Met?,,  made  an  ignominious  ic- 
treat,   leaving  his  camp   filled    with  fick 
and  wounded,  dead  and  dying,      Tho*  cha 
war  between  him  and  the  King  of  Franco] 
was  carried  on  with  unufual  rancour,  yc 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  governor  of  die  towa,] 
exerted  in  thofe  barbarous  times,  a  degree] 
of  humanity  that  would  make  a    iplendidj 
figure  even  at  prefent.    He  ordered  plenty  I 
of  food  for  thofe  who  were  dying  of  hun- 
ger^ appointed  furgeons  to  attend  the  fick  I 
and  wounded,    removed  to  the   adjacent 
villages  thofe  who  could  bear  motion^  and 
admitted  the  remainder  into  tlie  hofpitals 
that  he  had  fitted  up  for  liis  own  foldiers : 
thofe  who  recovered  their  health  were  fent 
home,  with  money  to  defray  the  expence 
of  the  journey. 

In  the  period  that  intervenes  between 

barbarity    and   humanity,   there   are    not 

wanting  inftances   of  oppofite  paiBons  in 

the  fiime  perfon,  governing  alteraatdy; 
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as  if  a  man  could  this  moment  be  mild 
and  gentle,  and  next  moment  harfh  and 
brutal.  To  vouch  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  two  ri- 
val monarchs,  who  for  many  years  dif- 
trefled  their  own  people^  and  difturbetl 
Europe,  the  Emperor  Charles^  and  the 
French  King  Francis.  The  Emperor,  dri* 
ven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  was  invited  by  Francis^  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  take 
fheJter  in  his  dominions,  propoCng  an  in- 
terview at  Aigues-Mortes^  a  fea-port 
town.  The  Emperor  inftantly  repaired 
there  in  his  galley  ;  and  Francis,  relying 
on  the  Emperor's  honour,  vifited  him  on 
ihipboard,  and  was  received  with  every 
expreirioa  of  affecflion*  Next  day,  the 
Emperor  repaid  the  confidence  repofed  in 
him  :  he  landed  at  Aigues-Mortes  with  as 
^little  precaution,  and  found  a  reception 
^.ncqually  cordial.  After  twenty  years  of  o- 
^|5en  hoftilities  or  of  fecret  enmity,  after 
having  foroaally  given  the  lie  and  chal- 
lenged each  other  to  fingle  combat,  after 
jhe  Emperor  had  publicly  inveighed  againft 
^'rancis  as  void  of  honour,  and  Francis 
[|iad  accufed  the  Emperor  as  murderer  of 
Vol.  L  3  D  hU 
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his  own  fon  ;  a  behaviour  fo  open  and 
frant  will  fcarce  be  thought  coofiftenc 
with  human  nature.  But  thefe  monarchs 
lived  in  a  period  verging  from  cruelty  to 
hirnianit)^ ;  and  fach  periods  abound  with 
furprifing  changes  of  temper  and  behavi- 
our. In  the  prefent  times,  changes  fo 
Tiolent  are  unknown, 

Conqueft  has  not  always  the  fame  effeft 
upon  the  manners  of  the  conquered.     The 
Tartars  who  fubdued  China  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  adopted   immediately   the 
Chinefe  manners  :  the  government^  laws, 
cufloms,     continued    without    variation. 
And  the  fame   happened,  upon  their   fe- 
^ond  conqueft  of  China  in  the  feveiiteenth 
century.    The  barbarous  nations  alio  who 
croOi'd  the  Roman  empire^  adopted   the 
laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  of  the   con- 
quered.    Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the 
Greek   empire,    when  cGnquered    by   the 
Turks,     That  warlike  nation   intrDduced 
every  where  their  own  laws  and  manners  ; 
even  at  this  day  tliey  continue  a   diftindl 
people^  as  much  as  ever.     The  Tartars,  as 
v%t11   as    th?  barbarians    who   overthrew 
the  Roman  empire,  were  all  of  them  rude 
aod  iUiterp^te,  deilitute  of  laws,  and  igno-r 
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rant  of  government  Such  nations  readi* 
Ij  adopt  the  laws  and  manners  of  a  civili* 
Eed  people,  whom  they  admire.  The 
Turks  had  laws^  and  a  regular  govern-^ 
ment ;  and  the  Greeks,  when  fubdued  by 
them  I  were  reduced  by  luxury  and  fenfu* 
ality  to  be  objeds  of  contempt,  not  of  i^ 

Imitation. 
Manners  are  deeply  affeded  by  perfecu- 
tion.     The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  In- 
quifition,    enable  the  inquifitors    to  ruin 
whom  they  pleafe.     A  perfon  accufed  is 
not  confronted   with  the  accufer :    every 
fort  of  accufation  is  welcome,  and  fiom 
every  perfon :  a  child,  a  common  profti* 
(litute,  one  branded  with  infamy^  are  re* 
purable  witneiles  :  a  man  is  compelled  to 
give  evidence  again (l  his  father,  and  a  wo* 
man  againlt  her  hufband.     Nay  the  per- 
fons  accufed  are  compelled  to  inform  a-* 
gainfl  themfelves,   by  gueffing  what  fia 
they  may  have  been  guilty  of.     Such  o- 
dious,  crueli  and  tyrannical  proceedings, 
made  all  Spain  tremble  :    every  man  dif-^ 
trufted  his  neighbour,  and  even  his  own 
family  t  a  total  end  was  put  to  friendfliip, 
and  to  focial  freedom.     Hence  the  gravity 
and  refer ve  of  a  people,  who  have  nntu^ 
3  D  2  raU>{ 
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rally  all  the  vivacity  arifiiig  from  a  teni' 
perate  clime  and  bountiful  foil  ^.  Hence 
the  profound  ignorance  of  that  people^ 
while  other  European  nations  are  daily 
improving  in  every  art  and  in  every  fci- 
ence.  Human  nature  is  reduced  to  its 
lowed  ftate,  when  governed  by  ftiperfti- 
tion  clothed  with  power. 

We  proceed  to  another  capital  article  in 
the  hiftory  of  manners^  viz*  the  felfifb  and 
focial  branches  of  our  nature^  by  ^oirhicb 
manners  are  greatly  influenced,  .  Selfifii- 
nefs  prevails  among  favages  ;  bccaufe  cor- 
poreal pleafures  are  its  chief  objecfls,  and 
of  thefe  every  favage  is  perfeiiHy  fenfible. 
Benevolence  and  kindly  afieclion  are  too 
refined  for  a  favage,  uniefe  of  the  fimpleft 
kind,  fuch  as  the  ties  of  blood.  While 
artificial  wants  were  unkown,  feliifhnefe 
made  no  figure  :  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  calls  of  nature  were  in  plenty  ;  and 
men  who  are  not  afiaid  of  ever  being  in 
want^  never  think  of  providing  againft  it; 

'*  The  popnkec  of  Spain,  too  low  game  for  the 
mqoifiuonj  are  abundantly  clitarful,  perhaps  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  Fimucc,  And  i  um  crediblv  in- 
formed, that  the  Spanilh  women  are  pcrpetuaUy 
daocing,  fioghigi  kugbingj  or  talking. 
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nd  far  lefs  do  they  think  of    coveting 
"what  belongs  to  another.   The  Caribbeans^ 
ho  know  no  wants  b\it  what  nature  ins- 
pires, are  amazed  at  the  induftry  of  the 
liuropeans  in  amaffing  wealth.     Liflen  to 
t>ne  of  them  expoftiilating  with  a  French- 
man in  the  following  terms  :  *'  How  mi- 
ferable  art  thou,   to  expofe   thy  perfoa 
to  tedious  and  dangerous  voyages,  and 
to  fuffer  thyfelf  to   be  oppreflcd  with 
anxiety  about  futurity  !    An  inordinate 
appetite  for  wealth  is  thy  bane  j    and 
yet  thou  art  no  lefs  tormented  in  pre-* 
ferving  the  goods   thou  haft  acquired, 
than  in  acquiring  more  :    fear  of  rob- 
bery or  flxipwrcck  fuffers  thee  not  to 
enjoy   a    quiet    moment.      Thus   thou 
growcft  old  in  thy  youth,  thy  hair  turns 
gray,  thy  forehead  is  wrinkled,  a  thou- 
fand  ailments  afflidt  thy  body,  a  thoii- 
fand  difl relies  furround  thy  heart,  and 
thou  moveft  with  painful  hurry  to  the 
grave.     Why  art  thou  not  content  with 
v^hat    thy    own    country    produceth  ? 
Why  not  contemn  fupcrfluities,  as  we 
do  ? ''     But  men  are  not  long  contented 
with  fimple  neceflaries  ;  an  unwearied  ap- 
petite to  be  more  and  more  comfortably 
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provided,  leads  them  from  neceflaries  to 
CoavenieQcics,    and  irom  thefe  to    every  , 
fort   of    luxtiry*      Avarice    ttiras    head* 
ftrong  ;  and  locts  and  bars,  formerly  un- 
known, become  neceilary  to  protect  indi- 
viduals  from  the  rapacity  of  their    neigh- 
bours.    When  the  goods  of  fortune,  mo- 
ney in  particular,  come  to  be  prized,  felf- 
iflmefs  loon  displays  itfelf.     In  Madagaf- 
car,  a  man  who  makes  a  prefent  of  aii  01 
or  a  calf,  especis  the  value  in  return  :   and 
fcmples  not  to  fay,    "  You  my   friend,  I 
**  your  friend  ;    you  no  my  friend,   I  no 
**  your  friend ;  I  falamanca  you,  you   fa- 
'*  lamanca  me  (^i)/'     Admiral  Watibn  be- 
ing introduced  to  the  King  of  Baba,  in 
Madagafcar,  was  afked   by  his    Majeflyi 
what  prefents   he  had  brought.       Hence 
the  cuflom,  univerfal  among  barbarians 
of  always  accofling  a  king,  or  any  man  of 
high  rank,  with  prefents.     Sir  John  Char- 
din  fays,  that  this  cuftom   goes  through 
all  Alia.     It  is  reckoned  an  honour  to  re^ 
ceive  prefents :    they  are  received  in   pn-^ 
blic;  and  a  time  is  chofen  when  the  croud 
is  greatcfl:.     It  is  a  maxim  too  refined   for* 
the  potentates  of  Afia,  that  there   is  more 

(a)  Silainanca  mcm$,  die  makir^  7.  prffcnt, 
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honour   in  beftowing  than  in  receiving. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  man  above  all   , 
other   animals,  is  the  capacity  he  has  of 
improving  by  education  and  example*     In 
proportion   as   his  faculties  refine,  he  ac- 
quires a   relifh  for  fociety  ;    and  finds  a 
pleafure   in   benevolence,   generofityj  and 
in   every  other  kindly  affccllony  far  above 
what  felfiftinefs   can  afibrd.     How  agree- 
able is  this  fcene !    Alas,  too  agreeable  to 
lafl  for  even      Opulence  and   luxury   in- 
flame the  hording  appetite;  and  felfiflinefs 
at  laft  prevails  as  it  did  originally.     The 
felfifhnefs  however  of  favages  differs  from 
that  of  pampered  people.     Luxury,  confi- 
ning a  man's  whole  views  to  himfelf,  ad- 
mits not  of  friendfliip,  and  fcarce  of  any 
other  foclal  pafTion.     But  where  a  fevage 
takes  a  liking  to   a   particular  perfon^  the 
whole  force  of  his  foclal  affe»flion    being 
directed  to    a  fingle   object,   becomes  ex- 
tremely fervid.      Hence   the  unexampled 
friendfhip  between  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
in  the  Iliad  ;  and  henge  many  fuch  friend- 
iliips  among  favages. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  faid  of 
the  influence  of  opulence  on  niimners. 
Ku4e  and  illiterate  nations  are  tenacious 
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of  their  laws  and  manners;   for  they  are 
gOTerned  by  cuftom,  which  is  naore  and 
more  ri vetted  by  length  of  time.    A  people, 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  poliflied  by  ba* 
Ting  paflcd  through   various  Icenes^  art 
fbll  of  invention,  and  conftaatly  tliinldng 
of  new  modes.      Manners   in   particular 
can  never  be  ftationary  in  a  nation  refined 
by  prafperity  and  the  arts  of  peace.      Good 
government  will  adrance  men  to  a   high 
degree  of  cirilt nation ;  but  the  very  be 
government  will  not  preferve  them  from 
corruption,  after  becoming  rich  by  pro- 
iperity.     Opulence  begets  luxury,  and  en- 
vigorates  the  appetite  for  fenfual  pleafurc. 
The   appetite^    when  inflamed,    is    never 
confined   within   moderate   bounds,     but 
clings    to    every    obje<fl    of  gratification, 
without  regard  to   propriety  or  decency. 
When  Sep  ti  mi  us  Severus  was  e]e<Sled  Em- 
peror, he  found  on  the  roll  of  caiaies   de- 
pending before  the  judges   in   Rome  no 
fewer  than  three  thoufand  accufation?  of 
adultery.      From  that  moment  he  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  a  reforraation.     Love 
of  [Icarare  is  fimilar  to  love  of  money: 
the  more  it  is  indulged  the  more  it  is  in- 
iiameti,     Pohgamy  is  an  incentive  to  the 
t  vk§ 
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vice  againft  nature  ;  one  adl  of  inconti* 
nence  leading  to  others,  i?vithout  end. 
When  the  Sultan  Achmet  was  depofed  at 
Conftantinople^  the  people^  breaking  into 
the  houfe  of  one  of  his  favourites,  found 
not  a  {ingle  woman.  It  is  reported  of  the 
Algerinesj  that  in  many  of  their  fcraglios 
there  are  no  women.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  polygamy  is  far  from  preventing  a- 
dultery,  a  truth  finely  illuftrated  in  Na- 
than's parable  to  David,  What  judge- 
ment then  are  We  to  form  o£  the  opulent 
cities  London  and  Paris,  where  plealhre  is 
the  ruling  paffion,  and  where  riches  are 
coveted  as  inftruments  of  fenfuality  ?  What 
is  to  be  expected  but  a  petHferous  corrupt 
tion  of  manners  ?  SelfiQinefs^  ingroffing 
the  whole  foul,  eradicates  patfiotifmj  and 
leaves  not  a  cranny  for  focial  virtue.  If 
in  that  condition  men  abftain  from  rob- 
bery or  from  murder,  ir  is  not  love  of 
juftice  that  reftrains  them,  but  dre^^d  of 
punifliment.  Babylon  is  arraigned  by 
Greek  writers  for  luxury,  fenfuality,  and 
profligacy.  But  Babylon  reprefents  the 
capital  of  every  opulent  kingdom^  ancient 
and  modern  :  the  manners  of  all  are  the 
fame  ;  for  power  and  riches  never  fail  lo 
Vol,  1,  2  ^  produce 
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prouuce  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  profli- 
gacy *.  Canghi  Emperor  of  China,  who 
died  in  the  year  1722,  deferves  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  fame,  for  reiiftiiig 
the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  an  Afiatic 
court.  Far  from  abandoning  himfelf  to 
fenfual  plcafure,  he  paflTed  feveral  months 
yearly  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  moft- 
ly  on  horfeback,  and  declining  no  fatigue. 
Nor  in  that  fituation  were  affairs  of  ftatc 
neglecled  :  many  hours  he  borrowed  from 
fleep,  to  hear  his  minifters,  and  to  iffue 
orders.  How  few  monarchs,  bred  up  like 
Canghi  in  the  downy  indolence  of  a  fera- 
glio,  have  refolution  to  withftand  the 
temptations  of  fenfual  pleafure ! 

In  no  other  hiftory  is  the  influence  of 
profperity  and  opulence  on  manners  fo 
confpicuous,  as  in  that  of  old  Rome.  Du- 
ring the  fccond  Punic  war,  when  the  Ro- 
mans were  reduced  by  Hannibal  to  fight 
pro  cris  ct  fccis^  Hicro  King  of  Syracufe 

♦  In  Paris  and  London,  people  of  fafhion  arc  ia- 
ceflaniiy  running  after  pkafurc,  without  ever  at- 
taining it.  Diflatisfied  with  the  prcfcnt,  they  fond- 
ly imagine  that  a  new  purfult  will  relieve  them. 
Life  thus  priHls  like  a  dream,  with  no  enjoymeni 
but  what  ai'ifes  from  cxpeiUtion. 

fenc 
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fcnt  to  Rome  a  large  quantity  of  corn, 
with  a  golden  flatue  of  vidlory  weighing 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which 
the  fenate  accepted.      But  tho'  their  fi- 
nances were  at  the  lowed  ebb,  they  ac- 
cepted  but  the  lighted  of  forty  golden 
vafes  prefented  to  them  by  the  city  of  Na- 
ples ;    and  politely  returned,  with  many 
thanks,  fome  golden  vafes  fent  by  the  city 
of  Paedum,  in  Lucania  :  a  rare  indance  of 
magnanimity.     But  no  degree  of  virtue  is 
proof  againd  the  corruption  of  conqued 
and  opulence.     Upon  the  influx  of  Afiatic 
riches  and  luxury,  the  Romans  abandon- 
ed  thetiifelves   to  every  vice:    they  be- 
came in  particular  wonderfully  avaricious^ 
breaking  through  every  redraint  of  judice 
and   humanity  *.      Spain   in  particular, 

which 


*  Poftquam  divitiae  honori  efle  coeperunt,  et  eas 
gloria,  imperium,  potentia  fequebatur ;  hebefcere 
virtus,  paupertas  probro  haberi,  innocentia  pro  ma- 
levolentia  duci,  coepit.  Jgitur  ex  divitiis  juventu- 
tem  luxuria,  atquc  avaritia,  cum  fuperbia  invafcre. 
Salluft.  Bell.  Cat.  c.  12.— [/«  Englijb  thus  :  "  After 
"  it  had  become  an  honour  to  be  rich,  and  glory, 
•*  empire,  and  power,  became  the  attendants  of 
"  riches,  virtue  declined  apace,  poverty  yras  reckon- 
**  cd  difgraceful,  and  innocence  was  held  fecret  ma- 
3  E  z  "  lice. 
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which  abounded  with  gold  and  filver,  was 
for  many  years  a  fcene,  not  only  of  op* 
preiHon  and  cruelty,  but  of  the  bafcft 
treachery,  pradifed  againft  the  natives  by 
fucceilive  Roman  generals,  in  order  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  Lucullus,  who  after- 
ward made  a  capital  figure  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  attacked  Cauca,  a  Celtiberiaa 
city,  without  the  flightell:  provocation. 
Some  of  the  principal  citizens  repaired  to 
his  camp  with  olive-branches,  defiring  to 
be  informed  upon  what  conditions  they 
could  parchafe  his  friendfhip.  It  was  a- 
greed,  that  they  fliould  give  hoftages,  with 
a  hundred  talents  of  filver.  They  alio 
eonfentcd  to  admit  4  garrifon  of  2000 
men,  in  order,  faid  LucuUus,  to  protefl 
them  againfl:  their  enemies,  But  how 
were  they  proteifled  ?  The  gates  were  o- 
pened  by  the  gai  rifon  to  the  whole  army ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  butchered,  with- 
out diftindion  of  fex  or  age.  What  other 
remedy  had  they,  but  to  invoke  the  gods 
prefidlng  over  oaths  and  covenants,  and  to 
pour  out  execrations   againft  the  Romans 

*'  lice.  Thus  to  the  introdiiflion  of  riches  our 
**  youth  owe  their  luxury^  their  aTaricei  a^d 
''  pridei*';] 

for 
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for  their  perfidy  ?  LucuUus,  enriched 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  town,  felt  no  re- 
morfe  for  leaving  20,000  perfons  dead  up- 
on the  fpot.  Shortly  after,  having  laid  fiege 
to  Intercatia,  he  folicited  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  citizens,  reproaching  him  with  the 
flaughter  of  the  Cauceans,  afked,  whether, 
in  making  peace,  he  was  not  to  employ  the 
fame  right  hand,  and  the  fame  faith,  he 
had  already  pledged  to  their  countrymen. 
Seroclius  Galba,  another  Roman  general, 
perfuaded  the  Lufitanians  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  promifing  them  a  fruitful  ter- 
ritory inftead  of  their  own  mountains  j 
and  having  thus  got  them  into  his  power, 
he  ordered  all  of  them  to  be  murdered. 
Of  the  few  that  efcaped,  Viriatus  was  one, 
who,  in  a  long  and  bloody  war  againft  the 
Romans,  amply  avenged  the  maflacre  of 
his  countrymen.  Our  author  Appian  re- 
ports, that  Galba,  furpaffing  even  Lucul- 
lus  in  covetoufnefs,  diftributed  but  a  fmall 
Ihare  of  the  plunder  among  the  foldiers, 
converting  the  bulk  of  it  to  his  own  ufe. 
He  adds,  that  tho'  Galba  was  one  of  the 
richeft  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  never  fcru^ 
pled  at  lies  nor  perjury  to  procure  money. 
But  the  corruption  was  general :    Galba 

being 
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being   accufed    of    many    mifdemeanors, 
was  acquitted  by  the  fenate  through  the 
force   of  bribes,     A   tribe   of  the   Ceki- 
berians,    who  had   long  ferved  the    Ro- 
mans   againft    the    Lufitanians,     had    an 
offer   made   them  by  Titus  Didius   of  a 
territory  in   their  neighbourhood^    lately 
conquered  by  him,     He  appointed  them  a 
day  to  receive  poflTeflion  ;  and  having  in- 
clofed  them  in  his  camp  under  fliew  of 
firiendihip^  he  put  them  all  to  the  fword ; 
for  which  mighty  deed  he  obtained    the 
honour  of  a  triumph.     The  double-deal- 
ing and  treachery  of  the  Romans,   in  their 
laft  war  agaiafl:  Carthage^  is  beyond  ex- 
ample.     The    Carthaginians,    fufpefling 
that  a  ftorm  was  gathering  againft  them» 
fent  deputies  to  Rome  for  fecuring   peace 
at  any  rate.     The  fenate^    in  appearance, 
were  difjiofed  to  amicable  meafures^  de- 
mandiag   only   hoftages  ;    and  yet^     tho' 
three    liundred    hoftages    were   delivered 
without  lofs  of  time,   the  Roman   army 
landed  at  Uiica,     The  Carthaginian  de- 
puties attended  the  confuls  there,  defiring 
to  know  what  more  was   to  be  done  on 
their  part.     They  were  required  to  deliver 
up  their  arms  ;  which  they  chearfully  did^ 

imagining 
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imagining  that  they  were  now  certain  of 
peace.  Inftead  of  which,  they  received 
peremptory  orders  to  evacuate  the  city, 
with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  to 
make  no  fettlement  within  eighty  furlongs 
of  the  fea.  In  perufing  Appian's  hiftory 
of  that  memorable  event,  compaflion  for 
the  diftreffed  Gari:;haginians  is  ftifled  by 
indignation  at  their  treacherous  oppreflbrsL 
Could  the  monfters  after  fuch  treachery 
have  the  impudence  to  talk  of  Punka  fi- 
des ?  The  profligacy  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, during  the  triumvirate  of  Gaefar, 
Pompey,  and  Craflus,  is  painted  in  lively 
colours  by  the  fame  author.  "  For  a  long 
"  time,  diforder  and  confufion  overfpread 
"  the  commonwealth  :  no  office  was  ob-  . 
*'  tained  but  by  fadlion,  bribery,  or  cri- 
"  minal  fervice  :  no  man  was  afhamed  to 
"  buy  votes,  which  were  fold  in  open 
"  market.  One  man  there  was,  who,  to 
"  obtain  a  lucrative  office,  expended  eight 
"  hundred  talents  [a) :  ill  men  enriched 
"  themfelves  with  public  money,  or  with 
"  bribes:  no  honeft  man  would  (land  ca:n-; 
*'  didate  for  an  office ;  and  into  a  fituation 
"  fo    miferable   was   the    commonwealth 

{a)  About  L.  150,000  Sterling. 
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**  reduced,  that  once  for  eight  montlis  it 
**  hadnotafingkinagiflrate.**  Cicero^  wri- 
ting to  Atticus  that  Clodius  was  acquit- 
ted by  the  influence  of  CraiTus,   expreffesj 
himfelf  In  the  following  words.      *'  Biduo^ 
*'  per  nnum  fervum,  et  eum  ex  gladiatCH 
*^  rio  ludo,  confecittotnm  negotium.    Ac- 
"  cerfivit  ad  fe,  promifit,  interceflit^  de- 
**  dit.     Jam  vero,  O  dii  boni,  rem  perdi- 
**  tarn  !  etiam  nodles  certarum  mullerum, 
'^  at  que  adolefcentnlorum  nobilium,    in- 
"  trodudtiones    nonnuUis    judicibus    pro 
*^  niercedis  cumulo  fuerunt  *  (^i)*^*      Pto- 
lomy  King  of  Egypt  was  dethroned  by  his 
fubje^s  for  tyranny.     Having  repaired  to, 
Rome  for  prote<5lion,  he  foimd  means  to ' 
poifon  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred   E- 
gyptians,  his  accufers,   and  to  aflaflinatcl 
Dion,  their  chief.     And  yet  tliefe  crimes^ 


*  "  In  two  days  he  completed  the  affair,  by  the 
means  of  one  flave,  a  gladiator*  He  fcnt  for  Mm, 
and  by  promifes,  wheedling,  and  large  gifts,  he 
gain'd  his  point*  Good  God,  to  what  ao  infa- 
mous height  has  corruption  at  length  arrived  f 
Some  judges  were  rewarded  with  a  Dighi's  lodg* 
ing  of  certain  ladies  5  and  others,  for  aa  illuftri- 
ous  bribe j  had  fome  yoiing  bojs  of  Noble  family 
introduced  to  them." 


[a)  Lib.  I,  eptil.  13, 
2 
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perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  were 
iuffered  fo  pais  with  impunity.     But  he 
had  fecured  the  leading  men  by  money, 
and  was  protedled  by  Pompey^     The  fol- 
lowing inftance  is,  if  pollible,  ftill  more 
grofs.     Ptolomy,  King  of  Cyprus,  had  al- 
ways been  a  faithful  ally  to  the  Romans. 
But  his  gold,  jewels,  and  prmous  move- 
ables, were  a  tempting  bait :   and  all  was 
confiicated  by  a  decree  of  the  peopk,  with- 
out even  a  pretext.     Money  procured  by 
profligacy  is  not  commonly  hoarded  up  ; 
and  the  Romans  were  no  lefs  voluptuous 
than  avaricious.     Alexander  ab  Alexandro 
mentions    the   Fanian,   Orchian,    Didian, 
Oppian,   Cornelian,    Ancian,    and   Julian 
laws,  for  reprefling  luxury  of  drefs  and  of 
eating,  all  of  which  proved   inefiecluaL 
Ke  adds,  that  Tiberius  had  it  long  at  heart 
to  contrive  fome  effeclual  kw  againft  lu- 
xury,    which     now     had    furpalled     all 
bounds  i   but  that  he  found  it  impradli- 
cable  to  ftem   the  tide.      He   conchides, 
that  by  tacit  agreement  among  a  corrupt- 
ed people,  all  fumptuary  laws  were  in  ef- 
fecl  abrogated  ;  and  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, abandoning  themfelves  to  .vice,  broke 
through  every  reflraint  of  morality  and  re- 
Vql,  h  3  F  liglon 
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ligioa  {a).  Tremble^  O  Britain,  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  !  how  little  diflant  in 
rapacity  from  Romaa  fenators  are  the  lead- 
ers of  thy  people  *  ! 

Riches  produce  another  lamentable  ef- 
fe^  :  they  enervate  the  poflefTor^  and  de- 
grade him  into  a  coward.  He  who  com- 
mands the  labour  of  others,  who  eats 
without  hunger,  and  refts  withotit  fatigue^ 


*  Down  on  your  knees  my  countrymen,  dowc 
on  your  knees,  and  render  God  thanks  from  the  i 
bottom  of  your  hearts  for  a  minifler  very  differcoc 
from  his  iromcdiate  predeceflbrs^  Untaiated  wit 
luxury  or  avarice,  his  talents  are  dedicated  to  his' 
J^ing  and  his  country.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  pc* 
riod  In  Britaia  when  prudence  and  dlfcernmeni  ia  4 
minifter  were  more  neccflary  than  in  the  prcfent 
year  1775.  Our  colonieS|  pampered  with  profpe- 
riiyj  atm  at  no  lefs  than  independencai  and  ha^ 
broken  out  into  every  extravagance.  The  cafe  ia 
extremely  deHcate,  k  appearing  equally  dangerous 
%6  paitJon  or  to  punifh*  Hitherto  the  raoft  falutary 
jiicafures  have  been  profecuted  ;  and  wc  have  great 
reafon  to  hope  a  happy  iiTue,  equally  fatisfiiftory  ta 
both  parties.  But  tremble  ftill,  O  Britain,  on  the 
briak  of  a  precipice  I  Our  hold  of  that  cminex 
minifter  is  fadly  precarious  ;  and  in  a  nation 
deeply  funk  in  felfifhocfs  as  formerly  it  was  cxahcd^ 
by  patriot!  fm,  bow  fm ill  is  our  chaacc  of  a  fiicccf^ 
for  e<jual  to  him  S 


(<?)  Lib,  3.  cap,  Ut 
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becomes  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  in  bo- 
dy ;  has  no  confidence  in  his  own  abilities, 
and  is  reduced  to  flatter  his  enemies,  be* 
canfe  he  hath  not  courage  to  brave  them# 
Selfiflmefs  among  the  rude  and  illiterate 
is  rough,  blunt,  and  undifguifed,     Selfilh- 
nefs,  which  in  an  opulent  kingdom  ufarps 
the  place  of  patriotifm,  is  fmooth,  refined^ 
and  covered  with  a  veil.     Pecuniary  inte- 
reft,  a  low  objeiS^  mufl  be  covered  with 
the  thickeft  veil :  ambit  ion  j  lefs  diflionour- 
able,  is  lefs  covered :  but  delicacy  as  to 
chara(5ler  and  love  of  fame,  are  fo  honour-- 
able,  that  even  the  thinneft  veil   is   held 
unneceflary,     Hiflory  juftifies    thefe   ob- 
fervations*       During    the    profperity    of 
Greece  and  RomCj  when   patriotifm  was 
the  ruling  paflion,  no  man  ever  thought 
of  employing  a  hoflile  weapon  but  againft 
the  enemies  of  his  country  :  fwords  were 
not  worn  during  peace,  nor  was  there  an 
inflance  of  a  private  duel-     The  frequency 
of  duels   in   modern   times   is   no   flight 
fymptom  of  degeneracy  :  regardlefs  of  our 
country,  felfiflinefs  is  exerted  without  dif- 
guife  when  reputation  or  character  is  in 
queftion  j    and    a   nice   fenfe   of  honour 
prompts  revenge  for  every  imagined  af- 
,  i  3  F  -2  front, 
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front,  without  regard  to  juftice.  How^ 
much  more  manly  and  patriotic  'was  the 
behaviour  of  ThemiftocfeSy  when  infuked 
by  the  Lacedemonian  general  in  delibe- 
rating about  the  concerns  of  Greece! 
^'  Strike,'"  fays  he,  "  but  firft  hear  me  *  " 

When 


•  Is  duelling  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nature  ?    A 
diftinftion    is   neceffiry.      If  two    meiY,     bent    tcr 
defrroy    each  of    them    the   other,    meet    armed, 
and  one  or  both  be  flain,    the  acl  is    higUy    cri" 
minal  :    it  is  murder  in  the  ftri^left   fenfb    of  the 
word.     If  they  appoint  time  and  place  to   execute 
their  murderous  purpofc,  fuch  agreement  xirill   not 
be  more  innocent  than  an  agreement  among  a  band 
of  robbers  to  attack  every  pnflenger  :    they   will   be 
abhorred  as  unfit  for  civil  fociety.     A   duel   which 
an  affront  forces  a  man  upon  for  vindicatittg  his  ho- 
nour, when  no  fatisfai^ion  is  ofFtred,  or  no  proper 
fatisfaftion,  is  very  different.     I  cannot  fee  that  tho 
perfon  afiVontcd  is  guilty  of  any  crime  ;  and    if  the 
perfon  who  gave  the  affront  have  offered  what   he 
thinks  full  fatisfaftion,  I  fee  no  crime  on  either  HdC' 
The  parties  have  agreed  to  decide  their  quarrel  in 
the  honourable  way ;  and  no  other  perfon   is  hurt. 
•l£  it  be  urged,  that  duelling  is  a  crime  againft   the 
ftate,  which  is  interefled  in  the  lives  of  its  fubjedb  j 
1  anfwer,  that  individuals  are  in  titled  to  be  proteft- 
ed  by  thp  ffate  ;  but  that  if  two  men,  waving  that 
prott^lion,  agree  to  end  the  difpute  by  fingle  com- 
bat, the  ftate  has  no  concern.     There  is  nothing  io- 
conliftent  with  the  laws  of  fociety,  that  men  in  an 

afiair 
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When  a  nation,  formerly  in  profperity, 
is  deprefled  by  luxury  and  felfiflinefs, 
what  follows  next  ?  Let  the  Egyptians  an- 

fwer 

afiiir  of  honour  (hould  rcferve  the  privilege  of  a 
duel ;  and  for  that  rcafon,  the  privilege  may  be 
juftly  underftood  as  rcferved  by  every  man  when  he 
enters  into  fociety.  1  admit  that  the  ufing  the  pri- 
vilege on  every  flight  occafion,  cannot  be  too  much 
difcouraged  ;  but  fuch  difcouragement,  if  duelling 
be  not  criminal,  belongs  to  a  court  of  police  not  to 
a  court  of  law.  What  then  fhall  be  faid  of  our  fta- 
tutes,  which  punifh  with  death  and  confifcation  of 
moveables  thofe  who  fight  a  iingte  combat  without 
the  King's  licence  j  and  which  punifh  even  the  gi- 
ving or  accepting  a  challenge  with  banifhment  and 
confifcation  of  moveables  ?  Where  a  man  thinks 
his  honour  at  flake,  fear  of  death  will  not  deter 
him  froni  feeking  redrefs  :  nor  is  an  alternative  left 
him,  as  the  bearing  a  grofs  affront  is  highly  difho« 
nourable  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  world.  Have  wc 
not  inflances  without  number  of  men  adhering  to 
the  fuppofed  orthodoxy  of  their  religious  tenets,  un- 
awed  by  flames  and  gibbets  ?  How  abfurd  then  is  it 
in  our  legiflature,  to  punifh  a  man  for  xloing  what 
is  indifpenfable  if  he  wifh  to  avoid  contempt  ?  Laws 
that  contradift  honefl  principles  or  even  honefl  pre- 
judices, never  are  efleftual :  nature  revolts  againft 
them.  And  it  is  believ'd  that  thefc  flatutcs  have 
never  been  effeftual  in  any  one  inftance,  unlefs  per- 
haps to  furnifli  an  excufe  for  declining  a  Angle  com- 
bat. 

As   duelling  falls  under  cenforian  powers,  ths 

proper 
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fwer  the  queftion»     That  unhappy  people, 
having  for  many  ages  been  a  prey  to  eve 
barbarous  invader,  are  now  become  efte* 

xninaie, 

proper  ccnfure  for  raflmefs  or  mtempcraDCC  ii 
ling,  is  difgrice^  not  deaih  or  confifcatlDji  of  mov| 
ableir  In  that  view  the  following  or  font 
pla»  ought  to  be  adopted  by  parliament,  "Where  a 
man  fiifiers  aa  aCront  fo  grofs  as  m  his  opmiQii  t^ 
require  a  duel,  I  take  a  hint  from  the  {latute  firft 
mentioned  ;  which  is  an  application  to  his^iajefty  to 
authortfe  a  du^l*  In  Britain  formerly  and  through 
all  Europcj  fingle  combat  was  a  legal  method  of  i 
termiohig  con  trove  rlies  even  in  matters  of  right  as 
wrong  i  and  there  Is  great  reafon  for  condnuing  thi 
law,  whb  refpeft  to  matters  of  honotir.  If 
King  have  any  doubt  whether  other  reparation  tnzf^ 
not  he  fufficient,  he  is  to  name  three  military  officers 
who  have  ferved  with  honour  for  twenty  jearsi 
granting  to  them  full  powi^rs  as  a  court  of  honoilj 
to  judge  of  the  application  i  and  upon  calling  the 
parties  before  them  to  pronounce  fentence.  If  a 
duel  be  judged  neceflary,  it  muil  be  done  in  pre  J 
fence  of  the  courts  with  proper  fole  rani  ties-  Obe^ 
dieoce  will  of  courfe  be  given  to  this  jodgctneoti 
becaufe  to  decline  it  would  be  attended  with  pub  tic 
infamy*  If  other  reparation  be  enjoined,  the  party 
who  ftands  out  Ihall  be  declared  infamous,  unwor- 
thy for  ever  of  the  privilege  of  a  duel  \  which  ought 
to  fatisfy  the  other  party,  as  he  comes  off  with  ho* 
nour.  If,  notwithftanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
court,  they  afterward  proceed  to  a  duel  and  both  be 
killed,  the  public  gains  by  having  two  quarrclfome 
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mi6ate,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  corrupted 
with  every  vice  that  debafes  humanity. 
A  nation  in  its  infancy,  however  favage, 
is  fufceptible  of  every  improvement ;  but 
a  nation  worn  out  with  age  and  difeafe, 
is  fufceptible  of  no  improvement.  There 
is  no  remedy,  but  to  let  the  natives  die 

men  removed  out  of  the  way.  If  one  of  tliem  be 
killed,  the  furvivor  fhall  be  incapable  of  any  public 
office,  civil  or  military,  {hall  be  incapable  of  eleA- 
ing  or  being  eledled  a  member  of  parliament,  fhall 
be  prohibited  to  wear  a  fword,  ihall  forfeit  his 
title  of  honour,  and  have  his  arms  erazed  out  of 
the  herald's  regifter.  If  both  furvive,  this  cenfure 
Ihall  reach  both.  Degrading  cenfures  which  dif- 
grace  a  man,  are  the  only  proper  puniihment  in  an 
afiair  of  honour.  The  tranfgreffion  of  the  aft  of 
parliament  by  fighting  privately  without  licence 
from  the^King,  ihall  be  attended  with  the  famede« 
grading  punifhments. 

I  lay  great  weight  upon  the  court  of  honour  ha- 
ving power  to  authorife  a  duel.  A  man  grofsly  af- 
fronted will  not  be  cafily  perfuaded  to  fubmit  his 
caufe  to  a  court  that  cannot  decree  him  adequate  re- 
paration \  and  this  probably  is  the  caufe,  why  the 
court  of  honour  in  France  has  fallen  into  contempt. 
But  they  muft  be  pervcrfe  indeed  or  horribly  obfti- 
nate,  who  decline  a  court  which  can  decree  them, 
ample  reparation.  At  the  fame  time,  the  neceffity 
of  applying  for  a  court  of  honour,  affords  time  for 
paffion  to  fubfide,  and  for  friends  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation* 

out, 
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out,    and  to  repeople  the  country   with 
better  men.     Egyp^  ^^  ^or  many    ages 
been  in  the  fame  languid  and  fervile  date. 
An  Arabian  author,  who  wrote    the    his- 
tory of  the  great  Saladin,  oblerves,  that 
the  Egyptians  never  thought  of  fupporting 
the  monarch  in  pofleflion,  but  tamely  liib- 
mitted   to   every  conqueror.       "   It    was, 
*'  fays  he,  the  cuftom  in  Egypt   at   that 
''  time  to  deliver  to  the  vidlor  the  enfigns 
"  of  royalty,  without   ever    thinking  of 
**  enquiring  into  his  title."     What  better 
than  a  flock  of  fheep,  obedient  to  the  call 
of  the  prefent  fhepherd  ! 

I  fly  from  a  fcene  fo  difmal  to  one  that 
will  give  ho  pain.  Light  is  intended  by 
our  Maker  for  adion,  and  darknefs  for 
reft.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fhops 
in  Paris  were  opened  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing :  at  prefent,  a  fliopkeeper  is  fcarce  a- 
wake  at  feven.  The  King  of  France  dined 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to 
his  bedchamber  at  the  fame  hour  in  the 
evening  ;  an  early  hour  at  prefent  for  pu- 
blic amufements  *,  The  Spaniards  ad- 
here 

*  Louis  XII.  of  France  after  taking  for  his   fe- 

c'.nd  wife  Mary  filler  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 

I  much 
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here  to  ancient  cuftoms  *.  Their  King  to 
this  day  dines  precifely  at  noon,  and  fups 
no  left  precifely  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
During  the  reign  of  Heiiry  VIII,  faihion- 
able  people  in  England  breakfafted  at  fe- 
ven  in  the  morning,  and  dined  at  ten  in 
the  forenoon.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  ftndents,  dined  at 
eleven  forenoon;  and  lupped  between  five 
and  fix  afternoon.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  four  in  the  afternoon  was  the 
appointed  hour  for  acfling  plays.  At  pre- 
fent,  even  dinner  is  at  a  later  hour.  The 
King  of  Yeman,  the  greateft  prince  in  A- 
rabia  Foelix,  dines  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
fups  at  five  after  noon,  and  goes  to  reft  at 
eleven.  From  this  fhort  fpecimen  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  occupations  of  day-light 
commence  gradually  later  and  later  ;  as  if 
there  were  a  tendency  in  polite  nations,  of 
converting  night  into  day,  and  day  into 

much  under  hira  in  years,  totally  changed  his  man- 
ner of  living.  Inftead  of  dining  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  he  now  dined  at  mid-day  :  inflead.  of  go- 
ing to  bed  at  fix  in  the  evening,  he  now  frequently 
flu  up  till  midnight. 

*  Manners  and  fafliions  fcldom    change  where 
women  are  locked  up. 

Vol  el.  3  G  night. 
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night.     Nothing  happens  without  a  caufe. 
Light  difpofes  to  adlion,  darknefs  to  reft : 
the   diverfions  of  day   are    tournaments, 
tennis,  hunting,  racing,  and  other  adive 
cxercilcs :  the  diverfions  of  night  are  fe- 
dentary ;  plays,  cards,  converfation.    Balls 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,    partly  a<^ve  in 
dancing,  partly  fedentary  in  converfing. 
Formerly,  aftive  exercifes  prevailed  among 
a  robuft  and  plain  people  * :  the  milder 
pleafurcs  of  fociety  prevail  as  manners  re- 
fine.     Hence  it  is,    that  candle-light  a- 
mufements  are  now  fafliionable  in  France, 
and  in  other  poliflied  countries  ;  and  when 
fuch  amufements  are  much  reliihed,  they 
banifli  the  robuft  exercifes  of  the   field. 
Balls,    I   conjedlure,    were  formerly  more 
frequent  in  day- light :  at  prefent,  candle- 
light  is  their  favourite  time :    the  acStive 
part  is  at  that  time  equally  agreeable  ;  and 
the  fedentary  part,  more  fo. 

(timing  is  the  vice  of  idle  people.  Sa- 
vages arc  addicled  to  gaming ;  and  thofe 
i)('  Noitli  America  in  particular,  are  fond 

*  'ri;c  exercifes  thzt  our  forefathers  delighted  in 
IV -ir  fo  violent  as  that  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  of 
ri».-ljiii'i  cock -fighting  and  horfe-racing  were  defpi- 
I'.'l  'o  unmanly  and  childiA  aniufcmenClL 

to 


I 
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to  diflradlion  of  a  game  termed  the  plat^ 
ter.  A  lofing  gamefter  will  ftrip  himfelf 
to  the  fkin ;  and  fome  have  been  known 
to  flake  their  liberty,  tho'  by  them  vdued 
above  all  other  bleffings.  Negroes  in  the 
llave-coaft  of  Guinea,  will  ftake  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  even  themfelves. 
Tacitus  (^),  talking*  of  gaming  among  the 
Germans,  fays,  ''  Extremo  ac  noviffimo 
**  jadu,  de  libertate  et  de  corpore  con  ten* 
"  dant  * "  The  Greeks  were  an  adive 
and  fprightly  people,  conftantly  engaged 
in  war,  or  ia  cultivating  the  fine  arts. 
They  had  no  leifure  for  gaming,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  it.  Happy  for  them  was 
their  ignorance ;  for  no  other  vice  tends^ 
more  to  render  men  felfifli,  dilhoneft,  and, 
in  the  modilh  ftyle,  diftionourable.  A 
gamefter,  a  friend  to  no  man,  is  a  bitter' 
enemy  to  himfelf.  The  luxurious  of  the 
prelent  age,  pafs  every  hour  in  gaming 
that  can  be  fpared  from  fenfual  pleafure. 
Idlenefs  is  their  excufe,  as  it  is  among  fa- 
vages  ;    and  they  would   in  fome  degree 

*  *^  For  their  laft  throw  they  ftake  their  liberty 
"  and  life." 

[a)  De  TOribus  Germanoriw),  c.  24* 

3  G  c:^  he 
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be  excuflible,  were  they  never  a<Suated  by 
a  more  difgraceful  motive* 

Writers  do  not  carefully  diflinguifli  par- 
ticular cufloms  from  general  manners. 
Formerly,  women  were  not  admitted  up- 
on the  flage  in  France,  Italy,  or  England : 
at  that  very  time,  none  but  women  were 
admitted  in  Spain.  ^  From  that  fafliion  it 
would  be  raili  to  infer^  that  women  haTC 
more  liberty  in  Spain  than  in  the  other 
countries  mentioned  ;  for  die  contrary  is 
true.  In  Hindoftan,  eftabliflied  cuftom 
prompts  women  to  burn  theirrfelves  alive 
with  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands  ;  but  from  that  lingular  cuftom,  it 
would  be  a  falfe  inference,  that  the  Hin- 
dow  women  are  cither  more  bold,  or 
more  affedllonate  to  their  hu (bands,  than 
in  other  countries,  Tue  Polanders,  even 
after  they  became  Chriftians  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  adhered  to  the  curtoms  of 
their  forefathers,  the  Sarmatians,  in  kill- 
ing infants  born  deformed,  and  men  de- 
bilitated by  age  ;  wliich  would  betoken 
horrid  barbarity,  if  it  were  not  a  fingular 
cuftom,  Roman  Catholics  imagine,  chat 
there  is  no  religion  in  Fngland  nor  in  Hol- 
land ;  becaufe,  from  a  fpirit  of  civil  liber- 
ty. 
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ty^  all  fecSs  are  there  tolemted.  The  en- 
couragement given  to  aflaflinatioa  in  Ita- 
ly, where  every  cliurch  is  a  fanftuary, 
makes  Grangers  ratiily  infer,  that  the  Ita- 
lians are  all  aflaffins.  Writers  fometimes 
fall  into  an  oppofite  miftake,  attributing 
to  a  particular  nation^  certain  manners 
and  culloms  common  to  all  nations  in  one 
or  other  period  of  their  progrefs.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Heraclides  Ponticus  as  pecnUar 
to  the  Atha manes,  that  the  men  fed  the 
flocks,  and  the  women  cukivated  the 
ground*  This  has  been  the  pradlice  of  all 
nations,  in  their  progrefs  from  the  fliep- 
herd-ftate  to  that  of  hufbandry  ;  and  is  at 
prefenc  the  pra(5lice  among  American  fa- 
vages.  The  fame  author  obferves  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  Celt^  and  Aphicsei,  that  they 
leave  their  doors  open  vFithout  hazard  of 
theft.  But  that  pra(Slice  is  common  a- 
m.ong  all  fa  vages  in  the  iirfl  ilage  of  fo- 
ciety^  before  the  ufe  of  money  is  known. 

Hitherto  there  appears  as  great  uniform 
mitiy  in  the  progrefs  of  manners^  as  can 
reafonably  be  expeded  among  fo  many 
different  nations*  There  is  one  exception, 
extraordinary  indeed  if  true,  which  is,  the 
manners  of  the  Caledonians  defcribcd  by 

Offian, 
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Oflian^   manners  fo  pure  and  refined  as] 
fcarce  to  be  parallelled  in  the  moft   cnlri-l 
vated  nations.     Snch  manners  among  a 
people  in  the  firil  ftage  of  fociety,    ac- 
quainted with  no  arts   but  hunting  and 
making  war,  would,    I  acknowledge,   be 
miraculous*      And   yet   to   fuppofe    theft 
manners  to  be  the  invention  of  an  illiterate 
favage,   is  really  not  lefs  miraculous :    Ij 
ihould  as  foon  expeft  from  a  favage  a  per- 
formance equal  to  the  elements  of  Euclid, 
or  even  to  the  Principia  of  Newton.      One, 
at  firft  view,  will  boldly  declare  the  whole 
a  modern  fi(5lion ;  for  how  is  it  credible, 
that  a  people,  rude  at  prefent  and  illite- 
rate, were,  in  the  infancy  of  their  fociety, 
highly  refined  in  fentiment  and  manners  ? 
And  yet  upon  a  more  accurate  inlpedlion, 
many  weighty  confiderations  occur  to  ba-» 
lance  that  opinion. 

From  a  thouland  circumftances  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  works  of  Oflian  are  not  a 
late  produdlion.  They  are  compofed  in 
an  old  diale<5l  of  the  Celtic  tongue ;  and  as, 
till  lately,  they  were  known  only  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  the  author  muft 
have  been  a  Caledonian,   The  tranflator  [a) 

{a)  Mr  Macpherfon. 
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faw  in  the  Ifle  of  Skj^  the  firfl  four  books 
of  the  poem  Fingal,  written  in  a  fair  band 
on  vellum,  and  bearing  date  in  the  year 
1403,  The  natives  believe  that  poem  to 
be  very  ancient :  every  perfon  has  pafTages 
of  it  by  heart,  tranfmitted  by  memory 
from  their  forefathers.  Their  dogs  bear 
commonly  the  name  of  Luath^  Bran^  Sec. 
mentioned  in  thefe  poems,  as  our  dogs  do 
of  Ponipey  and  C£far  '^.  Many  other  par- 
tlculaTS  might  be  mentioned ;  but  thefe 
are  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  work  mull 
have  exifted  at  leafl  three  or  four  cencu- 
ries.  Taking  that  for  granted,  I  proceed 
to  certain  confiderations  tending  to  evince, 
that  the  manners  defcribed  in  Oilian  were 
Caledonian  manners,  and  not  a  pure  fic- 
tion. And  after  perufing  with  attention 
thefe  confiderations,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
even  the  mofl  incredulous  will  continue 
altogether  unfliaken* 

*  In  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  of 
Junfcatch  upon  an  abrupt  rock  hanging  over  ihc 
1,  are  flill  viiible.  That  caftle,  as  vouched  by  tra- 
litjon,  belonged  to  Cuchyllio  Lord  of  that  ifle, 
phofe  hiftory  is  recorded  in  the  Poem  of  Fingal. 
Jpon  the  green  before  the  caffcle  there  is  a  great 
lone,  to  which,  according  to  the  fame  tradition, 
tis  dog  Liiath  was  chained. 

It 
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It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  obfern- 
tion,  That  manners  are  never  painted  : 
the  life  by  any  one  to  whom  they  are  dc: 
familiar.     It  is  not  difficult    to  draw  die 
outlines  of  imaginary  manners  j   but  to  iL 
up  the  pidure  with  all  the  variety  of  tin^ 
that  manners  adume  in  diflferent   circum* 
fiances^    uniting  all  concordantly  in  mt 
whole,  — A/V  iahr^  hoc  opus  efi^      Yet  ihc 
manners  here  fuppofed  to  be  invented,  air 
delineated  in  a  variety  of  incidents^  of  J(eD- 
timents,  of  images^  and  of  alliifions,  nu- 
king one  entire  pidlure,  without:  once  de* 
viating  into  the  flighteft  incongruity,     E- 
very  fcene  in  Uffian  relates  to  huntings  to 
fighting,  or  to  love,  the  fole  occu  \ 
of  men  in  the  original  ftate  of  fovi^t>  . 
there  is  not  a  fmgle  image,  Cmile,    or  a]- 
lufion,  but  what  is   borrowed   from   that 
ftate,     without    a    jarring    circumft^nce. 
Suppoling  all  to  be  mere  invention,  4s  it 
not  amazing  to  find  no  mention  of  high- 
land clans,  or  of  any  name  now  in  ufpi 
Is  it  not  ftill  more  amazing,  that  there  is 
not  the  flighteft  hint  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, not  even  in  a  metaphor  or  allufion  ? 
Is  it  not  equally  amazing,  that  in  a  work 
where  deer's  fleih  is  frequently  mentioned, 
2  and 
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and  a  curious  method  of  roafting  it,  there 
fliould  not  be  a  word  of  fiili  as  food,  lb 
common  in  later  times  ?  Very  few  high- 
landers  know  that  their  forefathers  did  not 
eat  fifh  ;  and  fuppofing  it  to  be  known,  it 
would  require  Angular  attention,  never  to 
let  a  hint  of  it  enter  the  poem.  Can  it  be 
liippofed,  that  a  modern  writer  could  be 
fo  conftantly  on  his  guard,  as  never  to 
mention  corn  nor  cattle  ?  In  a  llory  fo 
fcainty  of  poetical  images,  the  fedentary 
life  of  a  fhepherd,  and  the  iriduftry  of  a 
liufbandman,  would  make  a  capital  fi- 
gure :  the  cloven  foot  would  fome where 
peep  out.  And  yet  in  all  the  works  of 
Offian,  there  is  no  mention  of  agriculture ; 
and  but  a  flight  hint  of  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
one  or  two  allufions,  I  willingly  give  all 
advantages  .  to  the  unbeliever  :  Suppofing 
the  author  of  Offian  to  be  a  late  writer, 
adorned  with  every  refinement  of  modern 
education  ;  yet  even  upon  that  luppofition 
he  is  a  miracle,  far  from  being  equalled 
by  any  other  author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  difficulties  multiply  when  it  is  ta- 
ken into  the  account,  that  the  poems  of 
Offian  have  exlfted  three  or  four  centuries 
^t  Icafl:.  Our  highlanders  at  prefent  5ire 
'    Vol  J.  3  H  rude 
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rude  and  illiterate  ;  and  were  in  fadl  little 
better  than  favages  at  the  period  tnention* 
ed.  Now,  to  hold  the  manners  defcribed 
in  that  work  to  be  imaginary,  is  in  ^fkO, 
to  hold,  that  they  were  invented  by  a 
highland  favage,  acquainted  with  the 
rude  manners  of  his  country,  but  utterly 
unacquainted  with  every  other  fyftem  of 
manners.  The  manners  ctf  different  coun- 
tries are  now  fo  well  known  as  to  make  it 
an  cafy  tafk  to  invent  manners  by  blend- 
ing manners  of  one  country  with  thofe  of 
another  ;  but  to  invent  manners  of  which 
the  author  has  no  example,  and  yet  nei-^ 
ther  whimfical  nor  abfurd,  but  congruous 
to  human  nature  in  its  mofl:  poliftxed  ftaic^ 
I  pronounce  to  be  far  above  the  powers  of 
jnan.  Is  it  fo'much  as  fuppofable,  that 
fuch  a  work  could  be  the  produ(5lion  of  a 
Tartar,  or  of  a  Hottentot  ?  From  what 
foiirce  then  did  Offian  draw  the  refined 
:aaanncrs  lO  dclicioufly  painted  by  him  ? 
Suppofing  him  to  have  been  a  traveller^ 
of  which  we  have  not  the  flighleft  hint, 
the  manners  at  t!iat  period  of  France,  of 
Italvj  and  of  other  neighbouring  nations,, 
Vrcre  little  lefs  barbarous  than  thofe  of  his 
0^'n  country,     I  c^n  dircoyer  i\o  fource 
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but  infpiration*  In  a  word,  whoever  fe- 
rioufly  believes  the  manners  of  Gflian  to 
be  fidlitiouS)  may  well  fay,  with  the  rer 
ligious  enthufiaft.  Credo  quia  impojjibik 
^^  eji :  I  believe  it  becaufc  it  is  impof* 
''  fibk." 

But  further  :  The  uncommon  talents  of 
the  author  of  this  work  will  cheerfully  be 
acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  tafte  2 
he  certainly  was  a  great  mafter  in  his  way* 
Now,  whether  the  work  be  late^  or  com- 
pofed  four  centuries  ago^  a  man  of  fuch 
talents  inventing  a  hiftorical  fable^  and 
laying  the  fcene  of  action  among  favages 
ija  the  hunter-ftate,  would  naturally  frame 
^H'fyftem  of  manners  the  beft  fuited  in  his 
opinion  to  that  ftatc.  What  then  could 
tempt  him  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  manners, 
fo  oppofite  to  any  notion  he  could  form  of 
favage  manners  ?  The  abfurdity  is  io 
grofs,  that  we  are  forc'd^  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  believe,  that  thefe  manners  are 
not  fidlitious,  but  in  reality  the  manners 
of  his  country,  coloured  perhaps^  or  a 
little  heightened,  according  to  the  privi- 
lege of  an  epic  poet.  And  once  admitting 
that  fai5l,  there  can  be  no  heiitation  in  a- 
fcribing  the  work  to  Offian,  fon.  of  Fingal^ 
3  H  2  v/hofe 
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whofe  name  it  bears :  we  have  no  better  €- 
vidence  for  the  authors  of  feveral  Greek 
and  Roman  books.  Upon  the  fame  evi- 
dence we  mud  believe,  that  Offiaix  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  of 
whom  frequent  mention  is  made  under 
the  defignation  of  Caracul  the  Great  King ; 
at  which  period,  the  Ihepherd-ftktc  was 
fcarcc  known  in  Caledonia,  and  hufbandry 
not  at  all.  Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  when  there  were  flocks 
and  herds  in  that  country,  and  fbme  fort 
of  agriculture,  a  poet  of  genius,  fuch  as 
Oflian  undoubtedly  was,  would  have 
drawn  from  tliefe  his  finefl  images. 

The  foregoing  cdnfiderations,  I  am  per^] 
i'naded,  would  not  fail  to  convert  the  moft 
incredulous ;  were  it  not  for  a  confequence 
rxtrcmcly  improbable,  that  a  people,  little 
better  at  prefent  than  favages,  were  in  their 
primitive  hunter-flate  highly  refined  ;  for 
iuch  Offian  defcribes  them.  And  yet  it  is 
no  lefs  improbable,  that  fuch  manners 
ihould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  high- 
land bard.  Let  a  man  chufe  either  fide, 
the  diiliculty  cannot  be  folved  but  by  a 
fort  of  mipcle,  Whit  {l^.all  we  conclude 
iipdn  the  whole  ?  for  the  mind  cannot  for 

ever 
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ever  remain  in  fufpenfe.  As  dry  reafoning 
has  left  us  in  a  dilemma,  tafte  perhaps 
and  feeling  may  extricate  us.  May* not 
the  cafe  be  here  as  in  real  painting  ?  A 
portrait  drawn  from  fatacy,  may  refeaafble 
the  human  vifage ;  but  fuch  peculiarity 
of  countenance  and  expreflion  as  ferves  to 
diftinguilh  a  ceHain  perfon  from  every  o*- 
ther,  is  always  levanting.  Prefent  a  por- 
trait to  a  man  of  tafte,  and  he  will  be  at 
no  lofs  to  fay,  whether  it  be  copied  from 
life,  or  be  rhe  product  of  fancy.  I£Offian 
paint  from  fancy,  the  cloven  foot  will  ap- 
pear :  but  if  his  portraits  be  complete,  fo 
as  to  exprefs  every  peculiarity  of  charac- 
ter, why  fliould  we  doubt  of  their  being 
copied  from  life  ?  In  that  view,  the  read- 
er, I  am  hopeful,  will  not  think  his  time 
thrown  away  in  examining  fome  of  Offian's 
ftriking  pidlures.  I  fee  not  another  re- 
fource. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Oflian  as 
the  ruling  paflion  of  his  countrymen  the 
Caledonians.  Warriors  are  every  where 
defcribed,  as  efteeming  it  their  chief  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the  fongs  of  the 
bards  :  that  feature  is  never  wanting  in 

any 
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any  of  Offian's  heroes.     Take  the  follow- 
ing inftances* 

•"  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon,  faid  the  rifing 
«*  joy  of  Fingal,  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms  after  thy 
*•  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  hath  Morni  (hone 
«*  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun,  when 
**  he  difperfes  the  ftorms  of  the  hill,  and  brings 
"  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why  didft  thou 
*'  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  » in  the 
'*  fong :  the  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  de- 
•*  parture  of  mighty  Mprni  (a)/^  *•  Son  of  Fingal» 
"  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart 
"  beats  high :  my  fteps  arc  difordered  5  and  my 
**  hand  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  to- 
**  ward  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I 
'**  fee  their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble  thus  the  foub 
«*  of  the  valiant,  in  battles  of  the  fpear  ?  How 
.♦*  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife,  if  we  fhould  rufh 
**  on  the  foe  !  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the 
"  fong,  and  our  fteps  be  ftately  in  the  eye  of  the 
.  ••  brave  *  (/^)." 

♦  Love  of  fiime  is  a  laudable  paflion,  which  every 
man  values  hinifelf  upon.  Fame  in  war  is  acquired 
by  courage  and  candour,  which  are  efteenied  by  all. 
It  is  not  acquircil  by  fighting  for  fpoil,  becaufe  ara- 
rice  is  defpifed  by  all.  The  fpoils  of  an  enemy  were 
difplay'd  at  a  Roman  triumph,  not  for  their  own 
fake,  but  as  a  mark  of  victory.  When  nations  at 
xrzr  degenerate  from  love  of  fame  to  love  of  gain, 
ftratagem,  deceit,  hreach  of  faith,  and  every  fort 
of  immorality,  are  nsvcr-faillDS  confeqiiences. 

(j^  Lathmon*  (?)  Lathmon. 

That 
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That  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  fame  is 
a  confolation  in  every  diftrefs  : 

"  Carril,  faid  the  King  in  fecret,  the  ftrcngth  of 
•*  Cuchullin  fails.  My  days  arc  with  the  years  that 
•*  are  paft  ;  and  no  morning  of  mine  fhall  arifd. 
"  They  fliall  feek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  fliall  not  bjc 
**  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay, 
^'  Where  is  Tura's  chief?  But  my  name  is  re- 
♦*  nowned,  my  ,fame  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The 
**  youth  will  fay,  0  let  me  di^  as  Cuchullin  died:  re^ 
^*  noiv)!  clothed  him  like  a  robe ;  and  the  light  of  his 
^*  fume  is  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide  }  and 
**  lay  Guchullin  below  that  oak.  Place  the  fcield 
^*  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  amid 
««  the  arms  of  my  fathers  (a).* 

Fingal  fpeaks  : 

**  Ullin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  fhip  of  the 
**  King.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daugh#» 
**  ters  of  Morven  weep.  We  fhall  fight  in  Erin  for 
*^  the  race  of  fallen  Covmac.  The  days  pf  my  years. 
<*  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weafenefs  of  my  arm.. 
*^  My  fathers  bend  from  their  <;louds  tq  receive  thei.r 
*'  gray-hair*d  fon.  But,  Trenmore  I  before  I  go 
«^  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  fhatl  rife  :  in  fame 
<'  Ihall  my  days  end,  as  my  years  begun :  my  life 
^*  fhall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to  other  times  (^)." 

Oflian  fpeaks : 

*^  Did  thy  beauty  lafl,  ORyno!  ftoodthe  flrcttgth 

/ 
[a)  Th?  death  of  Cuchullin,  [h)  Temora,' 

^^  of 
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«'  of  car-borne  OTcar  •  !  Fingal  himfelf  paired  a- 
*^  way,  and  the  hails  of  hk  mthers  forgot  bis  itcps. 
**  And  ibak  thoo  rcmatn,  aged  hard»  when  the 
^'  mightf  have  failed  ?  But  my  fsune  fhall  remain  ; 
<<  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven,  which  lifts  its 
"  broad  head  to  the  ftorniy  and  rcjoiceth  in  the 
•*  courfe  of  the  wind  (a).'* 

The  chief  caufe  of  affliction  iT^hen  a 
young  man  is  cut  oflF  in  battle,  is  his  not 
having  received  his  fame  : 

**  And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,  faxd  the  fang, 
**  the  firft  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  haft  been 
**  known  to  me  ;  why  did  young  Ryno  fiill  ?  But 
<<  deep  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fingal  fbaU  fbon  be- 
'^  hold  thee.  Soon  fhall  my  voice  be  heard  no 
*•  more,  and  my  footfteps  ccafe  to  be  feen.  The 
**  bards  will  t^ll  of  Fingal's  name  ;  the  ftones  will 
•*  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno !  thou  art  low  indeed, 
**  thou  haft  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike 
**  the  harp  for  Ryno ;  tell  what  the  chief  would 
**  have  been.  Farewell  thou  firft  in  every  field, 
**  No  more  fhall  I  direct  thy  dart.  Thou  that  halt 
"  been  fo  fair;  I  behold  thee  not. Farewell  (A).** 

♦  Several  of  Onian*3  herCTes  are  defcribed  as 
fighting  in  cars.  The  Britons  in  general  fought  in 
that  manner.  Briranni  dimicant  non  equitatu  mo- 
do,  aiit  pedite,  verum  et  bigis  et  curribus.  Pompo^ 
vius  Mclay  L  3.  —  {In  Englijh  thus  :  *'  The  Briiona 
•^  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  foot,  but  alfa 
'*  with  cars  and  chariots. "J 

[a)  Berrathon.  (^)  Fingal. 

\  .  ^'  Calthoiv 
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<^  Calthon  riifhed  into  the  ftream  :  I  bounded  for- 
"  ward:  on  my  fpear  :  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us  : 
**  night  came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on 
'^^  a  ro(;l(»  amidft  an  aged  wood :  the  rage  of  his 
*^  bofom  burned  ag^nft  the  car -borne  Calthon. 
*<  But  Calthon  flood  in  his  grief  $  he  mourned  the 
"  fallen  Colmar ;  Colmar  flain  in  youth^  before 
**  his  fame  arofe  {a).^ 

Lamentation  for  lofs  of  fame,^  Cuchul'- 
lin  fpeaks  1 

**  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla !  ye  fouls 
"  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more !  be  ye  the  companions 
**  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his 
•*  forrow.  For  never  more  fhall  I  be  renowned  a- 
**  mong  the  mighty  m  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam 
**  that  has  fhone  ;  like  a  mift  thjit  fled  away  when 
**  the  blaft  of  the  morning  came,  and  brightened 
<<  the  fhaggy  flde  of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk  of  arms 
•*  no  more  ;  departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  fhall 
**  be  on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  footfleps  ceafe  to 
**  be  feen.  And  thou  white  bofom'd  Bragela, 
•*  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for,  vailquifhed^ 
**  never  will  I  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of 
-<  Dunfcaich  {b):' 

Love  of  fame  begets  heroic  adlions, 
which  go  hand  in  hand  with  elevated  fen- 
timents  :  of  the  former  there  are  examples 
in  every  page  ;  of  the  latter  take  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

**  And  let  him  come,  replied  the  King.    I  love  a 
{a)  Calthon  and  Colmar,  (^)  Fingal. 

^  Vol.  I.  3  I  *«  foe 
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•*  foe  Hke  Cacliinfir :  his  foul  b  great ;  his  arm 
*•  ftroog  i  and  his  battles  full  of  fame*  But  the 
•*  little  foul  is  like  2  vapour  ehat  hovers  round  ihc 
^  mMrihf  lake,  which  never  rifcs  on  the  gwcn  I 
**  left  the  winds  mea  it  there  (a}/^ 

Oilian  fpeats : 
*•  Bat  id  m  fly,  fern  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcendT 
•"  the  hin.    Theo  let  our  ftcps  be  flow^  replied  tlie 
*•  fkir-htir*d  Gaul,  left  the  foe  fay  with  a   fmiJe, 
•*  Behold  the  warriors  of   night :    they    are   like 
•■  ghoib,  terrible  in  darknefsi  but  they  melt  away  I 
«*  before  the  bcim  of  the  Eaft  (^)."     **  Son  of  rk  f 
^*  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathmon^    fhalt   my   hoft  dc- 
**  fccud  :  They  are  but  two,  and  fliall   a   thoufand 
**  lift  their  fteel !    Nuah  would  mourn  in    his  hall 
•'  for  the  departure  of  Lathmon^s  fame  ;    his  eyes 
*'  would  fum  from  Lathmon^  when  the   tread  0^ 
•*  hb  fcet  upproriched.     Go   thou   to    the   heroes, 
•■  foci  of  Dutha,  for  I  behold  the  ftatcly  {kcps  of 
tf  QlSsLn*     His  fame  is  worthy  of  my  ftccl ;  let  him 
**  fight  with  Lathmon  (c)/'     •*  Fingal  does  not  de- 
«  Isght   in   battle,  tho'  his  arm  is  ftrong.     My  re- 
••  00 wn   grows  on   the  fall  of  the   haughty:  tlie 
**  lightning  of  my  lleel  pours  on  the  proud  In  arms* 
**  The  baitle  comes  j  and  the  tombs   of  the  vaUani 
«  rife  f  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  i 
**  aod  I  at  lail  mull  remain  alone.     But  I  will  re- 
**  main  renowned,  and  the  departuie  of  my  foul 
•*  Ihall  be  one  ftream  of  Ugbt  Id}/'    '•  I  raifed  my 
•*  voice  for  Fovar-gormo^  when  they  laid  the  chief 
•<  in  earth*     The  aged   Crothar  wag  there,  but  his 
•*  figh  was  not  heard.     He  fcarched  for  the  wound 
i*  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  brcaft  :  joy  rofe  m 
(4)  Lathmon-        (*)  Lathmon,        (c)  Lathmoa, 
{J)  Lathmoa. 

«  thr 
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**  the  face  of  the  aged :  he  came  and  fpoke  to  Of- 
**  fian  :  King  of  fpears,  my  fon  hath  not  fallen 
*^  without  his  fame :  the  young  warrior  did  not 
**  fly,  but  met  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his 
•*  ftrength.  Happy  arc  they  who  die  in  youth, 
**  when  their  renown  is  heard  :  their  memory  Ihall 
**  be  honoured  in  the  fong  5  the  young  tear  of  the 
"  virg^n^falls  (a).*'  *«  Cuchullin  kindled  at  the 
^'  fight,  and  darknefs  gathered  on  his  brow.  His 
^*  hand  was  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers  :  his  red- 
**  rolling  eye  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  toi 
*^  rufh  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  flop  him, 
•*  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mift,  he  faid,  Fingal  fubdues 
<<  the  foe :  feek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the 
f^  King  {b)."* 

The  piiftiires  that  Oflian  draws  of  his 
countrymen,  are  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
tender  fentiments,  than  for  elevation.  Pa- 
rental affedlion  is  finely  touched  in  thfe 
following  paflage. 

**  Son  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  ftrength. 
*'  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the 
*V  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place  :  I 
*^  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort  of  the  mark  ; 
**  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  ihield.  We  decay 
<^  like  the  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and  our  ftrength 
**  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal !  hi^ 
*•  foul  has  delighted  in  the  actions  of  Morni's  • 
**  youth ;  but  his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  againft 
^'  th^  foe,  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  witl\ 
«^  him  to  battle,  to  direft  his  arm.  His  renown 
{a)  Crowa.  (h)  Fingal. 

3  I  3;  «^  will 
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*^  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul^  ^^  ^^  dark  hour  of  my 
**  departure-  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  for- 
"  got  among  the  people »  that  the  heroes  would 
•*  only  fay.  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  (o^)  !'* 

And  no  lefs  finely  touched  is   grief  for 
the  lofs  of  children: 

**  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  ftileld  i  -wc  Taw  his 
**  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  the  face  of 
**  every  hero  :  each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The 
'*  King  ftrove  to  hide  his  tears •  He  beads  his  head 
*^  over  his  fon  ;  and  his  words  are  mixed  with  fighs, 
**  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  ihe  mid{b  of  thy 
**  courfe  !  The  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee. 
*'  I  fee  thy  coming  hatdes  :  I  behold  the  battles 
*'  that  ought  to  come,  but  they  are  cut  off  from  thy 
*^  fame.  When  ihall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  when 
**  £hall  the  fong  of  grief  ccafe  on  Morven  ?  My 
*^  fons  fall  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the  laft  of  his 
*<  race*  The  fame  I  have  received  fhall  pais  auray  : 
**  my  age  ihall  be  without  friends*  I  ihall  fit  like  a 
f«  gi-ey  cloud  in  my  hall :  nor  ftiall  I  expeil  the  re- 
**  turn  of  a  fon  with  his  founding  arms.  Wecp^  ye 
*'  heroes  of  Morven  ;  nevcp  more  will  OfpLT 
**  rife  (^y 

Crothar  fpeaks. 

•*  Son  of  Fingal  I  doft  thou  not  behold  the  dark- 
**  nefs  of  Crothar*s  hall  of  fliells  ?  My  foul  was  no; 
**  dai'k  at  the  feafl,  when  my  people  lived*  1  re- 
•*  joiccd  in  the  prefence  of  ftrangers,  when  my 
•^  fon  fhone  in  the  hall.    But,  Oflianj  he  is  a  beam 


(^)  Lathmon, 


(f)  Temora. 


that 
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^^  that  is  departedy.aodkft  no  ftreak  of  light  be- 
'<  hind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  o£  Fingal^  in  the  battles 
**  of  his  father.  — —  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grafly 
*<  Tromlo,  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed ;  he 
^*  heard  that  ihy  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and 
<'  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe*  He  came  toward 
**  Croma ;  my  people  fell  before  him.  I,  took  my 
<<  arms^  in  the  hall ;  but  what  could  fightlefs  Cro- 
^*  thar  do  ?  My  fteps  were  unequal  ;•  my  grief  was 
•*  great.  I  wifhed  for  the  days  that  were  paft, 
*<  days  wherein  I  fought  and  won  in  the  field  of 
**  blood.  My  fon  returned  from  the  chace,  the 
^*  fair-hair'd  Fovar-gormo.  He  had  not  lifted  his 
*<  Iword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  youn^.  But 
*^  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  va- 
«<  lour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordcred 
<<  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh  arofe.  King  of 
f*  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon  \ 
**  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo*s  arm  that 
*<  thy  fighs  arife  ?  1  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the 
**  ftrength  of  my  arm  ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  o£ 
**  my  youth ;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me 
**  meet  this  Rothmar  with  the  youths  of  Croma : 
**  let  me  meet  him^  O  my  father ;  for  I  feel  my 
•*  burning  foul.  And  thou  flialt  meet  him,  I  faid, 
•*  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  !  But  let  others  ad- 
^'  vance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of 
**  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;   for  my  eyes  behold  thee 

**  not,  fair-hair'd  Fovar-gormo  ! He  went,  he 

**  met  the  foe ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances  toward 
**  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all 
*^  his  pointed  fpears  («).*' 

The    following    fentiments    about   the 
fliortnefs  of  humaxji  life  are  pathetic, 
(a)  Crom^. 
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'*  Dcfolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moiaa,  fileocc  in 
**  the  houfe  of  her  fathers  Raife  the  foog  of 
*^  moufRing  over  the  Grangers.  One  day  we  mufl 
'*  fall  i  and  they  have  only  fallen  before  us-  *— — 
**  Why  dofl  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  che  winged 
'*  days  !  Thou  lookeil  from  thy  towers  10  day : 
**  foon  will  the  blail  of  the  defcrt  come.  It  howb 
**  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whittles  over  thy  half* 
**  worn  {hield  (^)*"  *'  How  long  Qiall  wc  weep  on 
**  Lena,  or  pour  our  tears  in  Ullin  !  TKe  mighty 
**  will  not  return  |  nor  Ofcar  rife  in  Ms  ftrength  : 
**  the  valiant  muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more 
**  known.  Where  are  our  fathers,  O  ^^arriors, 
*'  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  t  They  arc  ftt,  like 
**  ftars  that  have  ihone  t  we  only  hear  the  found  of 
**  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their 
**  day,  and  the  terror  of  other  times*  Thus  Ihall 
**  wc  pafs,  O  warrlorsj  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
'*  let  us  be  renowned  while  we  may  -,  and  leave  our 
**  fame  Ijehmd  us,  like  the  laft  beams  of  the  fun, 
*^  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft  C^)/* 

In  Homer's  time,  heroes  were  greedy  of 
plunder ;  and,  like  robbers,  were  much 
difpofed  to  infult  a  vanquifhed  foe.  Ac- 
cording to  Oflian,  the  ancient  Caledoni- 
ans had  no  idea  of  plandqr ;  and  as  they 
fought  for  fame  only,  their  humanity  o- 
verflow*d  to  the  vanquifhed.  American 
favages,  it  is  true^  are  not  addi<£ted  to 
plunder,  and  are  ready  to  beflow  oa'  the 

{a)  Cartbon.  (3)  Temora, 


f 
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firft  coiner  what  trifles  they  force  from 
the  enemy*  But  they  have  no  notion  of 
a  pitched  battle,  nor  of  fingle  combat ; 
on  the  contrary^  they  value  chemfelves 
upon  flaughtering  their  enemies  by  fur- 
prife,  without  rifking  their  own  fweet 
perfons<  Agreeable  to  the  magnanimous 
character  given  by  Offian  of  his  country- 

'     men,    we   find    humanity   blended  with 

[     courage  in  all  their  a^ons. 

**  Fin  gal  pitied  the  white -armed  maid  ;  he  ftayed 
F*  the  uplifted  fword*  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
■'  the  Kingi  as  bending  forwai'd  he  fpokc :  King  of 
'*  ftreamy  Sora,  fear  oot  the  fword  of  Fingal :  it 
[*^  was  never  fiaJned  with  the  blood  of  the  van- 
•'  qutfhed  ^  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy 
I**  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  waters  of  Tora : 

let  the  maids  of  thy  lave  be  glad*  Why  fliould'ft 
"  thou  fall  in  thy  youths  King  of  ftreamy  Sora  [a)  1" 

Fingal  fpeaks  ; 

**  Son  of  my  ftrength^  he  faid,  take  the  fpear  of 

I  *^  Fingal :  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  ilrcam,    and   fave 

[ "  the  car-borne  Colmar,     Let  thy  fame  return  be- 

I**  fore  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale  ;  that  my  foul  may 

l*^*  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of 

*«  our  fathers-     Offian  1  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle, 

"  but  mild  where  the  foes  are  low.     It  was  thus 

'*  my  fame  arofe^  O  my  fon  ;  and  be  thou  like  Sel- 

'*  ma's  chief.     When  the  haughty  come  to  my  hall, 

{a)  Carrie*  tbur a, 

•^  my 
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'*  mj  eyes  behold  theoi  ooc  i  but  my  arm  b  ftretdi- 
*'  ed  foTlli  10  the  tmhappj^  mj  fvrord  defends  die 
**  weak  (li)/*  «  O  Ofcar !  beod  the  flrong  ia  zrsi, 
^  but  fparc  tlie  feeble  hand.  Be  ihou  a  ftremfn  of 
^  many  tides  agamit  ihe  foes  of  thy  people,  botlSEe 
**  the  gale  th^  mores  the  grafs  to  thoie  who  aft 
«K  thy  aid*  Nercr  fearch  for  the  battle^  oor  Ihun 
**  k  irhea  it  comes*  So  Trcnmor  lived  i  fuch 
'^  Trathal  was;  and  ftich  has  Fingal  b^^n.  My 
*'  arm  was  the  fuppon  of  the  mjured  §  and  the 
•*  wcdt  reftcd  behind  the  lightning  af  my  ftccl  {Sy* 

Humanity  to  the  vanqaiihed  is  dil|)lay'd 
in  the  following  paf&ges.  After  defeating 
in  battle  Swaran  King  of  J^ochliii^  Fingal 
fays,  M 

»*  R^fe,  UIHq,  laifc  the  fong  of  peace,  and  footfae 
*'  my  foul  after  bittk;  that  my  car  may  forget  the 
<^  noifc  of  anos*  And  let  a  hnndred  harps  be  near 
'^  lo  gladden  the  King  of  Lochlin  :  he  niuft  depart 
**  from  tis  with  joy  :  none  crcr  went  (ad  from  Fin- 
**  gal<  Ofcar,  the  lightning  of  my  fword  is  again  ft: 
**  the  ftrODg ;  but  peaceftit  it  hangs  by  my  fide  when 
«<  warriors  yield  in  baide  {cy  **  Udial  fell  beneath 
**  my  fword,  and  the  fons  of  Bcrrathon  fled*  It 
^<  was  then  I  faw  him  tn  his  beamy,  and  the  tear 
"  hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art  &]|eo,  young  tree*  I 
^  laidft  widi  all  thy  buddictg  beauties  round  thee. 
^  The  winds  come  from  the  defert ,  and  there  is  no 
*f  found  in  thy  leases*  liOvcly  an  thou  in  deaths 
*'  fon  of  cat-boroe  Lashmor  {d}** 


(a)  Calt^on  and  Colnial. 
{c}  Fuigal,  book  6. 

2 


(l)  FbgaJ,  hook  g* 


(i)  BoralhoQ. 


After 
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After  penifing  tHefe  quotations,  it  will 
not  be  thought  th^t  Offiati  deviates  from 
the  manners  reprefented  by  him,  in  de* 
fbribing  the  hofpitality  of  his  chieftains  : 

"  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  rhe  coalV,  and 
•'  we  thought  that  the  iftighty  Ciihmor  came  ; 
**  Cathmor,  the  friend  of  ftrangers,  the  brother 
**  of  fed-hair'd  Cairbar.  But  their  fouls  were 
**  not  the  fame  5  for  the  light  of  heaven  was  in 
•*  the  bofom.  of  Cathmon  His  towers  rofe  oa 
<^  the  banks  of  Atha  t  feven  paths  led  to  his  hall  1 
•*  feven  chiefs  ftood  on  thefe  paths,  and  called  the 
**  ftranger  to  the  feaft.  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the 
"  wood,  to  avoid  the  voiee  of  praife  (<z).*'  **  Rath- 
•'  mor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  ia 
**  his  hall.  The  gate?  of  Rathmor  were  never  do- 
*^  fed :  his  feaft  was  always  fpread.  The  fons  o£ 
•^  the  ftranger  came^  and  ^blcfled  the  generous  chi^f 
*'  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  . 
•*  the  harp :  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the 
«'  mournful.  Dunthalmo  came  in  his  pride,  and 
**  ruflied  into  combat  with  Rathmor.  The  chief 
*^  of  Clutha  overcame.  The  rage  of  Dunthalmo 
**  rofe  \  he  came  by  night  with  his  \^ai*riors  %  and  ' 
**  the  mighty  Rathmor  fcl)*:  he  fell  in  his  hall^ 
"  where  his  feaft  had  been  often  fpread  for  ftran*  '■ 
"  gers  {b):' 

It  feems  not  to  exceed  the  magnanimity  ^ 
of  his  chieftains,  intent  upon  glory  only^ 

{a)  Temofi.  {h)  Galthon  and  Colmal* 

VoLcI.  3  K  to 
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to  feaft  even  their  enemies  before  a  battle. 
Cuchullin,  after  the  firft  day's  engage- 
ment with  Swaran,  King  of  Lochlin  or 
Scandinavia,  fays  to  Carrilj  one  of  hii 
bards, 

**  Is  ihia  feail:  fprcad  for  me  alooe,  and  the  King 
**  of  Lochlin  oo  TJllin*s  fliorc  |  far  frorrt  the  deer  j 
*'  of  his  hilhf  and  roynding  halls  of  bk  fcafts- 
•*  Rife,  Carril  of  oiher  times,  add  carty  my  words 
**  to  Swarau  -,  tell  him  from  the  roaring  of  waters^ 
'*  that  CuchuUin  gives  his  feaft.  Here  let  him  Uftcn 
■*  to  the  found  of  my  groves  amid  the  clouds  of 
**  night  I  for  cold  and  bleak  the  bluftcriog  winds 
**  rufh  over  the  foam  of  his  feas.  Here  let  him 
*^  praife  tlie  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the  JoDgs  of 
"  heroes  (^J,** 

The  Scandinavian  King,  lefs    poUfhedy 
Tcfufed  the  invitation,     Cairbar  Ipeaks  : 

**  Spread  the  fcafl  on  I^cngj  and  let  my  htjndred 
*<  bards  attend.  And  ihoti,  rcd-hair'd  Olla:^  take 
*'  the  harp  of  the  King.  Go  to  Ofcar,  King  of 
**  fwordf,  and  bid  him  to  our  fcaft.  To-day  wc 
•*  fcaft  and  hear  the  fong;  to  monow  br^afcther^ 
"  fpears  (^)/'  **  OHa  came  with  his  fongs*  Ofcar 
•'  went  to  Cair bar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  heroes^ 
"  attend  the  chief,  and  the  dang  of  their  arms  is 
<«  terrible.  The  gray  dogs  bound  on  the  heathy 
'*  and  their  howling  Is  frc<iTicm,    Fmgal  faw  the 


(it)  FingaU  book  i. 


(i)  Tcmora. 
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**  departure  of  the  hero  :  tfee  foul  of  the  King  was 
*<  fad.  He  dreads  the  gloomy  Cairbar  :  but  who 
^  of  the  race  of  Trcnmor  fears  the  foe  (a)  ?" 

Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  am 
infamous  vice.    Spealjing  of  the  bards, 

*'  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  banjs, 
*^  tho*  his  foui  was  dar^ ;  but  he  clofed  us  in  the 
**  midft  of  darknefs.  Thr^  days  w€  piaed  alone  : 
*'  on  the  fourth  the  noble  Cathmor  cai^e.  He 
"  Jieard  our  voice  from  the  cave,  and  turned  thp 
"  ^ye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar^  Chief  of  Atha,  he 
^*  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy 
<•*  he;^rt  is  like  the  rpck  of  the  defer.t^  and  thjr 
'*  thoughts  are  darfe.  But  thou  art  the  brother  of 
**  Qathmor,  and  he  wUl  fight  thy  battles.  Cath- 
^  mor's  fouj  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of 
^^wa^.  The  light  of  lyiy  bofom  is  ftaioed  with  thy 
^*  ^ee^«  The  bwrds  will  not  fing  of  my  renown  : 
**  they  may  fay,  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fqughl: 
^*  for  glQkQmy  Cairbar :  they  will  pafs  over  piy  tomb 
^'  in  filence,  and  my  fame  (hall  not  be  heard.  Cair- 
^*  bar,  loofe  the  bards  5  they  are  the  fops  of  other 
**  times :  their  voice  fh^H  be  heard  in  other  ages 
**  when  the  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed  (^)." 
^  UUin  rais'd  his  white  fails  ;  the  wind  of  the 
**  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves 
ff  toward  Selma's  walls.  Th^  feaft  is  fpread  on  Le- 
**  na  :  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cair- 
**  bar ;  but  ^q  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chiefs  for  his. 
ff  foul  had  beeij  dark  and  Woody.    "We  remember- 

{ft)  Temora.  (3)  Tcmpra. 
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^*  ed  the  fall  of  Cormac  |  and  w^at  cpuld  wc  f;tjr  m 
**  Calrbar's  praife  (a)*" 

Genuine  manners  never  were  reprefent- 
cd  more  to  the  life  by  a  Tacitus  nor 
Sh^kefpeare,  Such  painting  is  above  the 
reach  of  pure  invention  :  ic  mull  be  the 
work  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

One  may  difcover  the  manners  of  a  na- 
tion from  the  figure  their  women  mate. 
Among  favages,  women  are  treated  like 
Haves ;  and  they  acquire  not  the  dignity 
that  belongs  to  the  fex,  till  manners  b^ 
conGderably  refined  (^)-  According  to 
the  manners  above  defc^^ibed,  women 
ought  to  have  nxade  a  confiderable  figure 
among  the  ancient  Caledonians*  Let  us 
examine  Offian  upon  that  fubjeift,  in  or* 
der  to  judge  whether  he  carries  on  thje 
fame  tone  of  manners  through  every  par* 
ticular.  That  women  were  highly  r-egard- 
cdj  appears  from  the  following  palTages* 

'*  D^ughr^r  of  the  hand  of  fnow  I  1  was  not  fo 
"  mouruful  aud  biiad,  1  was  not  fo  dark  and  for- 
f^  loriii  when  Everallia  loved  me,  EvcralHo  wirj\ 
f*  the  dark-bjrpwa  hair^  rtic  white- bo{bni(?d  lo?c  o| 


{a)  Temora, 

^f)  §^^  ^Ii^  SJ^Ctcli  ioomcdbtclj  following. 


Cormac 
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**  Cormac.  Athoufand  heroes  fought  the  maid, 
*'  fhe  denied  her  love  to  a  tboufand :  the  fons  of 
♦*  the  fword  were  defpifed  j  for  graceful  in  her  eyes 
«*  was  Oflian,  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's 
**  fable  furge  ;  twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  fons  - 
^*  of  the  ftreamy  Morven.  We  came  to  Branno 
♦*  friend  of  Arrangers,  Branno  of  the  founding  mail, 
i(  —  From  whence,  he  faid,  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ? 
"  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  tli© 
«*  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon 
^*  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee. 
*^  Tho*  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine 
**  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame  !  Then  he 
•*  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-hair'd  E- 
**  verallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breafts  of  fteel,  and 
•^  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno  {a)."  "  Now  Connal, 
"  on  Croml^'s  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the  chief  of  the 
"  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Semo  ?  Our 
**  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned 
♦*  art  thou,  O  warrior  !  many  were  the  deaths  of 
*'  thy  fteel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  thee  with  blue- 
^*  rolling  eyes  of  joy  ;  often  has  fhe  met  her  hero 
*'  returning  in  the  midft  of  the  valiant,  when  his 
**  fword  was  red  with  flayghter,  and  his  foes  fileq; 
"  in  the  field  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears 
•*  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  a«Sions  rofe  in  the 
*'  fong  {by  "  But,  King  pf  Morven,  if  J  fhall 
♦*  fall,  ^s  one  time  the  warrior  muft  fall,  raife  my 
"  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on 
^*  Lena.  And  fend  over  the  dark-blyc  wave  the 
*'  fwor4  of  Orla,  to  the  fpoufe  of  Ivis  love ;  that 
f'  fhe  may  (liow  it  to  hejp  fon,  with  tes^rs,  to  kindle 

((f)  fingal,  1?ook  4.  (^)  Fingal,  book  ;. 
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*'  his  foul  to  war  (a).**  **  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Crom* 
**  la,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  generous  8exno.  —  Sad 
**  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  toward  the  lonely 
*'  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  viAorious,  and 
**  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  is  bright  on 
**  his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly  followed.  They 
"  funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire 
**  of  night,  when  winds  purfue  them  over  the 
^*  mountain,  and  the  flaming  heath  refbnnds.  Be« 
**  fide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foani,  his  cave  is  in  a 
*'  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rufliing 
'*  winds  echo  again  ft  its  fides.  There  refts  the 
'*  chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Sema 
«*  His  thoughts  are  on  the  batdes  he  loft  ;  and  the 
**  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure 
**  of  his  fame,  that  fled  like  the  mift  of  Cona.  O 
«*  Bragda,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer  the 
**  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy  bright 
^*  form  in  his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts  may  return 
•*  to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  (^)." 
**  Offian  King  of  fwords,  replied  the  bard,  thou 
*'  beft  raifeil:  the  fong.  Long  haft  thou  been  known 
*^  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often  have  I 
**  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou, 
**  tGO,  haft  often  accompanied  my  voice  in  Bran- 
•^  no's  hall  of  fliells.  And  often  amidft  our  voices 
**  was  heard  the  mildeft  Everallin.  One  day  flie 
**  fur.g  of  Cox-mac's  fail,  the  youth  that  died  for  he? 
**  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine, 
**  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  foul  was  touched  for 
'^  the  unhappy,  tho'  (he  loved  him  not.  How  fair 
*•*  air.op.g  a  i hou fa  nd  maids,  \yas  the  daughter  of 

{  •)  FfP^^al,  book  5,  (5)  Fi^S^U  l>ook  j. 
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"  the  generous  Branno  {a).^  "  It  was  in  the  days 
'*  of  peace,  replied  the  great  Clcffanimor,  I  came 
"  in  my  bounding  fhip  to  Balclntha^s  walls  of 
"  towers.  The  winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails, 
**  and  Clutha*s  ftreams  received  my  dark-bofomed 
•^  vefiel.  Three  days  I  remained  in  Rcmhamir^s 
"  halls,  and  few  that  beam  of  light,  his  daughter^ 
«*  The  joy  of  the  fliell  went  round,  and  the  aged 
•*  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breafts  were  like  foam 
•*  on  the  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light : 
*^  her  hair  was  dark  as  the  raven's  wrng  :  her  foul 
**  was  generous  and  mild.  My  love  for  J^oina  was 
•*  great:  and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy  [b).^ 
"  The  fame  of  Offian  fhall  rife  :  his  deeds  fliall  be 
"  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms,  fon 
••  of  Morni,  let  us  rufh  to  battle.  Gaul,  if  thou 
•«  Ihalt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty  hall.  Tell  E- 
**  verallin  that  I  fell  with  fame :  carry  the  fword  to 
"  Branno's  daughter  :  let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar  when 
•*  the  years  of  his  youth  ihall  arife  (c)." 

Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal 
figure :  and  well  it  may  ;  for  in  Offian's 
poems  it  breathes  every  thing  fweet^  ten- 
der, and  elevated. 

**  On  Lubar's  grafly  banks  they  fought ;  and 
"  Grudar  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of 
*^  the  echoing  Tura,  where  Braflblis,  faireft  of  his 
**  fitters,  all  alone  raifed  the  fong  of  grief.  She 
"  fung  the  aftions  of  Grudar,  the  yoath  of  her  fe- 

{a)  Fingal,  book  5,  (5)  Carthon. 

{c)  Lathxnon. 
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<*  cm  fool :  fhe  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood; 
««  bet  ftin  (he  hoped  his  return.     Her  white  bofom 
*«  is  fccn  firom  her  robe,   as  the  moon   from  the 
'*  clouds  of  night :  her  voice  was  fofter   than  the 
'<  harp,  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief :   her  fbul  was 
"  £xed  on  Grudar,  the  fecrec  look  of  her  eye  was 
•«  h:s;  —  when  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou 
««  ir.ighty  in  the  war  ?  Take,  Braflblis,  Cairbar  faid, 
"  take  thb  (hield  of  blood :  fix  it  on  high   within 
"  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe.     Her  fbft  heart 
*«  beat  agaiaft  her  fide :  dift rafted,  pale,  ihe  flew, 
**  and  found  her  youth  in  his  blood.  —  She  died  on 
««  Cromli's  heath.     Here  refts  their  duft,  Cuchul- 
**  lin  i    and  ihcfe   two   lonely  yews,    fprung  from 
'*  their  tombs,  wifli   to  meet  on  high.      Fair  was 
<«  BraiTolis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill. 
<*  The  bard  (hall  preferve  their  names,  and  repeat 
««  them  to  future    times  (a).''     «  Pleafant   is  thy 
*<  voice,  O  Carril,  faid  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  j 
««  and  lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times  :  they  are 
**  like  the  calm  fliower  of  fpring,    when    the    fun 
"  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over 
*«  the  hill.     O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love 
<*  the  lonely  funbeam   of  Dunfcaich  :    ftrike    the 
<*  harp  in  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  1  left  in  the  ifle 
«<  of  mill,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon.  —  Ddft  thou 
"  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails 
•«  of  Cuchullin  ?  the  fca  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and 
•*  its  white  foam  will  deceive  thee  for  my  fails*^    Re-  ' 
**  tire,  my  love,  for  it  is  night,  and  the  dark  winds  ' 
<^  figh  in  thy  hair  :    retire  to  the  hall  of  roy  feafts, 
"  and  think  of  times   that  are  paft ;  for  I  will  not 
•^  return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  ceafe.  —  O  Connal, 

{a)  FiPgal,  book  I. 
I  ^'  fpeafc 
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'*  fpcak  of  war  and  arms^  and  fend  her  from  my 
**  mind  -,  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white- 
*^  bofomcd  daughter  of  Sorglan  (a)/* 

Malvina  fpeaks. 

*^  But  thou  dwellefl:  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon 
**  of  mighty  Of&an.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  b^eam 
**  of  the  eaft,  my  tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of 
•^  the  night.  1  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefeuce, 
**  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me  :  but  thy 
^*  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid 
**  niy  green  head  low  :  the  fpring  returned  with  it« 
**  fhowers,  but  of  me  not  a  leaf  fprung.  The  vir- 
**  gins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched 
**  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  .the  cheek  of 
**  Malvina,  and  the  virgins  beheld  my  grief.  Why 
•*  art  thou  fad,  they  faid,  thou  firft  of  the  maids 
•*  of  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the 
**  morning,  and  ftately  in  thy  fight  {b)  ?**  •*  Fin- 
'*  gal  came  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fecrct  over 
**  the  aftions  6f  his  fon.  Morni's  face  brightened 
**  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faintly 
"  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of 
"  Selma,  and  fat  round  the  feaft  of  fhells.  The 
*^  maids  of  the  fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and 
**  the  mildly-blufliing  Everallin.  Her  dark  hair 
^^'fpreads  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fe- 
**  cret  on  Offian,  She  touches  the  harp  of  muficj^ 
*^  and  we  blefs  the  daughter  of  Branno  {c).^ 

Had   the   Caled[oniaas   made  flaves   of 

{a)  Fingal,  book  i.  {b)  Croma. 

{c)  Lathmon. 
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their  women,  and  chougHt  as  meanly  of 
them  as  favages  commonly  do^  Offian 
could  never  have  thought,  even  in  a 
dream,  of  beftowing  on  them  thofe  num* 
berlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  fes, 
and  render  many  of  them  obje^Ss  of  pure 
and  elevated  affeilion.  I  fay  more  :  Sup* 
poling  a  favage  to  have  been  divinely  in- 
fpired,  manners  fo  inconfiftent  with  their 
own,  would  not  have  been  reliflied^  nor 
even  copiprehended,  by  his  coiintrynien. 
And  yet  that  they  were  highly  relilhed  is 
certain,  having  been  diffufed  anaong  all 
ranks,  and  preferved  for  many  ages  by 
memory  alone^  without  writing.  Here 
the  argument  mendoned  above  ftrikes 
with  double  force,  to  evince,  that  the 
manners  of  the  Caledonians  mufl  have 
been  really  fuch  as  Oflian  defcribes 

Catharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  R 
promoted  alTemblies  of  men  and  w^omenj 
as  a  means  to  pplifli  the  manners  of  her 
iubjee1:s.  And  in  order  to  preferve  de- 
cency in  fuch  aflemblies,  fhe  publiflied  a 
body  of  regulations,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  a  fpecimen,  "  Ladies  who  play 
"  at  forfeitures,  queftions  and  commands, 
'  *  &c,  fliall  not  be  noify  nof  riotous.     No 

"  gentleman 
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gentleman  rauft  attempt  to  force  a  kifs^ 
nor  ftrike  a  woman  in  the  aflembly^ 
**  under  pain  of  exclufion.  Ladies  are 
**  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretext 
'*  whatever  ;  nor  gentlemen  before  nine,'* 
Compare  the  manners  that  required  fuch 
regulations  with  thofe  defcribed  abore. 
Can  weSuppofe,  that  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Offian*s  poems  ever  amufed 
themfelves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with 
hide  and  feck»  queftions  and  cojimands^ 
or  fuch  childiili  play  ?  Can  it  enter  into 
our  thoughts,  that  Bragcla  or  Malvina 
were  fo  often  drunk^  as  to  require  the  re- 
primand of  a  public  regulation  ?  or  that 
any  hero  of  Offian  ever  ftruck  a  woman 
of  faihion  in  ire  ? 

Th6  imiiiortality  of  the  foul  was  a  ca- 
pital article  in  the  Celtic  creed,  inculcated 
by  the  Druids  {a).  And  in  Valerius  Max- 
imus  we  find  the  following  paffage. 
"  Gallos,  memorise  proditum  eft,  peca- 
nias  mutuas,  quae  iibi  apud  inferos 
redderentur,  dare  :  quia  perluafum  ha- 
buerint,  animas  hominum  immortales 
efle*  Dicerem  ftultos,  nili  idem  brac- 
cati  fenfilfent  quod  palUatus  Pythagoras 
[a)  Pompouius  Mela*    Amfanus  Marcell  nus, 

2  L  2  *'  fenfit 
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**  fenfit  *  (^)/*  All  favagcs  have  an  im- 
prefiion  of  immortality  ;  but  few,  even 
of  the  mofl  enlightened  before  Chriftianicy 
prevailed,  had  the  leaft  notion  of  any  oc- 
GUpations  in  another  life^  but  w^hat  they 
were  acciiftomed  to  in  this.  Even  Virgil, 
with  all  his  poetical  invention^  finds  no 
amufements  for  his  departed  heroes,  but 
what  they  were  fond  of  when  alive  ;  the 
fame  love  for  war,  the  fame  tafte  for 
bunting,  and  the  fame  affedlion  to  their 
friends.  As  we  have  no  reafon  to  expecl 
more  invention  in  Offian,  the  obfervation 
may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the  gbofts  intro- 
duced by  him,  and  to  his  whole  ma- 
chincry,  as  termed  by  critics,  His  de^^ 
fcription  of  thefe  gholls  is  copied  plainly 
from  the  creed  of  his  country. 

In  a  hirtorical  account  of  the  proorcfs 
of  manners,  it  would  argue  grofs  infenfi- 
bility  to  overlook  thofe  above  mentioned, 

*  *Mc  is  reported,    that  the   Gatils    frequently 
«*  leot  money  to  be  paid  back  in  the  infernal  regions, 

"  from  a  firm  perfuafion  that  the  fouls  of  men  wcrei 
*'  immortal.     I  would  have  called   them   fook,    if 
**  thofe  wearers  of  breeches  had  not  thought  the 
*♦  fame  as  Pythagoras  who  wore  a  cloak,** 


[a]  Lib,  3i 
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The  fubje(5l,  it  is  true^  has  fwelled  upon 
my  hands  beyond  expectation  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  little  interefting.  If  thefe  manners 
be  genuine^  they  are  a  lingular  phenome- 
non in  the  Hi  (lory  of  Man :  if  they  be 
the  invention  of  an  illiterate  bard,  among 
favages  utterly  ignorant  of  fuch  manners^ 
the  phenomenon  is  no  lefs  lingnlan  Let 
either  fide  be  taken,  and  a  fort  of  miracle 
muft  be  admitted.  In  the  inftances  a- 
bove  given,  fuch  a  beautiful  mixture  there 
is  of  fimplicity  and  dignity,  and  fo  much 
life  given  to  the  manners  defcribed,  that 
real  manners  were  never  reprefented  with 
a  more  ftriking  appearance  of  truth.  If 
thefe  manners  be  fidtitious,  I  fay  again, 
that  the  author  muft  have  been  infpired : 
they  plainly  exceed  the  invention  of  a  fa- 
vage ;  nay,  they  exceed  the  invention  of 
any  known  writer.  Every  man  will  judge 
for  himfelf ;  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for 
fuch  refined  manners,  that  makes  me  in- 
cline to  reality  againft  fidion, 

I  am  aware  at  the  fame  time,  that  man- 
ners fo  pure  and  elevated,  in  the  firft  flage 
of  fociety,  are  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  Caledonians  were  not  an  origi- 
nal tribe,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 

had 
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had  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Ceka:,  and  had  a 
language  comraon  to  them  with  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Gaul,  and  of  England,  The 
manners  probably  of  all  were  the  fame^  of 
nearly  fo  ;  and  if  we  expert  any  light  for 
explaining  Caledonian  manners,  it  muft 
be  from  that  quarter :  we  have  indeed  no 
other  refource,  Diodoras  Siculus  {a)  re- 
ports of  the  Celt3s^  that,  the*  warlike,  they 
were  upright  in  their  dealings^  aud  far  re- 
moved from  deceit  and  duplicity.  Cx* 
far  {b)y  "  Galli  homines  aperti  minime- 
**  que  infidiofi,  qui  per  virtotem,  noa 
*'  per  dolum,  dimicare  confueverunt  ^." 
And  tho'  cruel  to  their  enemies,  yet  Pom^ 
ponius  Mela  {c)  obferves,  that  chey  were 
kmd  and  compaffionate  to  the  fapplicant 
and  unfortunate,  Strabo  {d)  defcribes  the 
Gauls,  as  ftudious  of  war,  and  of  great 
alacrity  in  fighting ;  otlierwife  an  inno^ 
cent  people,  altogether  void  of  m:alignity 
He  fays,   that  they  had  three  orders  of 

*  "  The  Gauls  are  of  an  open  temper,  not  at  alf 
•^  iniidious  j  and  ia  6ght  they  rely  oa  valour,  not 
**  on  ftiatagem." 


U  Lib,  3. 


{^)  De  bella  Africo; 
(i)  Lib,  4. 
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men,  bards,  priefts,  and  druids  ;  that  the 
province  of  the  bards  was  to  fludy  poetry^ 
and  to  compofe  fbngs  in  praife  of  their  de- 
ceafed  heroes ;  that  the  priefts  prefided 
over  divine  worlhip  ;  and  that  the  druids^ 
befide  ftudying  moral  and  natural  philo- 
fophy,  determined  all  controverfies,  and 
had  fome  direcSlion  even  in  vsrar.  Caefar, 
lefs  attentive  to  civil  matters,  comprehends 
thefe  three  orders  under  the  name  of 
druids  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  druids 
teach  their  difciples  a  vaft  number  of 
verfes,  w^hich  they  muft  get  by  hearts 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  the  Gauls  had 
poets  termed  bards^  who  fung  airs  accom^ 
panied  with  the  harp,  in  praife  of  fome^ 
and  difpraife  of  others.  Lucan,  fpeaking 
of  the  three  orders,  fays, 

**  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  per- 
*^  emptas,  .  / 

'*  Laudibus  in  longum,  vates,  dimittitis  aevum, 
**  Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi  *." 

^  "  You  too,  ye  bards  !  whom  facred  raptures  fire, 
**  To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre  5 
f*  Who  confecrate  in  your  immortal  ftrain, 
•*  Brave  patriot  fouls,  in  righteous  battle  flain.    -^ 
**  Securely  now  the  tuneful  talk  renew, 
ff  And  nobleft  thpmes  in  deathlefs  fongs  purfue.** 

RowE. 
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With  refpe<^  to  the  Celtic  ^womea  m 
particular,  it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  tim 
they  were  extremely  beautiful  (is)  i  and  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  fpirit  tJian  for  beaaty^ 
If  wc  can  rely  on  Diodonis  Siculus^  ^^«V 
women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men  in  coi^ 
rage.  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricolaj 
lays,  that  the  Britifh  women,  firequendy 
joined  with  the  men,  when  attacked  by  aa 
enemy.  And  fo  much  were  they  regard- 
ed, as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the  high- 
eft  conmiand.  **  Neqoe  eimn  fexnm  in 
'^  imperils  difcemunt  *^'*  lays  the  fiiiDe 
author  (i).  And  accordingly,  during  riic 
war  carried  on  by  Caraclacus,  a  gallant 
Britifh  King,  againft  the  Romans,  Cartif- 
mandua  was  Qoeen  of  the  Brigantes. 
Boadicea  is  recorded  in  Roman  annals  as 
a  Queen  of  a  warlike  fpirit.  She  led  on  a 
great  army  againft  the  Romans  j  and  in 
exhorting  her  people  to  behave  with  cou- 
rage, fhe  obfcrved,  that  it  was  not  ima- 
fnal  to  fee  a  Britilh  army  led  on  to  battle 

•  f«  The^  made  oo  diftinAkm  of  Tex  In  confer* 
it  j-icg  authority." 

(#}  Diodarus  Sicului,  Eb*  5^    Allicncus*  lib.  15. 

(i)  Vita  Agricol«t  cap,  i^. 

9  h 


by  a  woman  ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds  his 
teftimony :  "  Splitum  quidem  Britannis 
*'  foeminaruiia  duftu  bellare  *  (a)."  No 
wonder  that  Celtic  women,  fo  amply  pro"- 
vided  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  made 
a  capital  figure  in  every  public  entertain-* 
ment  {b). 

The  Gallic  Celta^  undoubtedly  carried 
with  them  their  manners  and  cuftoms  to 
Britain,  and  fpread  them  gradually  from 
fouth  to  north.  And  as  the  Caledonians^ 
inhabiting  a  mountainous  country  in  the 
northet*n  parts  of  the  ifland,  had  little 
commerce  with  other  nations,  they  pre* 
ferved  long  in  purity -many  Celtic  cu- 
ftoms, particularly  that  of  retaining  bards* 
Arthur  the  laft  Celtic  King  of  England^ 
who  was  a  hero  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  againft  the  Saxons^  protedled  the 
bards,  and  was  immortalized  by  them. 
All  the '  chieftains  had  bards  in  their  pay, 
whofe  province  it  was  to  compofe  fongs  in 
praife  of  their  ^C^^iiov^   and  to  accom* 

*  ^^  The  Britons  even  followed  women  as  leaders 
««  in  the  field/' 

{ji)  Annalium,  lib.  14.  {h)  Athen?ens,  lib.  10. 
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pany  theJe  fongs  with  the  harp.  This  m- 
teitainment  eaflamed  thdr  love  for  nar, 
and  at  the  fame  time  foftened  their  man- 
ners, which,  as  Srrabo  reports*  ^were  di* 
turally  innocent  and  void  6f  malignity* 
It  had  bcfide  a  wonderful  influence  b 
forming  virtuous  manners  :  the  bards,  ifl 
praifing  deceafed  heroes,  would  naturallf 
fcledl  virtuous  actions,  which  make  the 
beft  figure  in  heroic  poetry^  and  tend  die 
moil  to  illuftrate  the  hero  of  their  foDg: 
vice  may  be  flattered  j  but  praife  is  never 
willingly  nor  fuccersfulJy  beflowVl  vipon 
any  atchievement  but  what  is  virtuoos 
and  heroic.  It  is  accordingly  obferved  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  {a)^  that  the  bards 
inculcated  in  their  fongs  virtue  and  ac* 
tions  worthy  of  praife,  Tlie  bards,  who 
were  in  high  eftimation,  became  great  pro- 
ficients in  poetry ;  of  which  \^*'c  have  a 
confpicuous  inftance  in  the  works  of  Of- 
fian.  Their  capital  compofitions  vrere  di- 
ligently flndied  by  thofe  of  their  own  or- 
der, and  admired  by  all  The  fbuM  of 
the  bards,  accompanied  with  the  harp, 
made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  yanng  war- 


(a)  Lib,  r^P 
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rior,  elevated  fome  into  heroes,  and  pro- 
moted virtue  in  every  hearer  *.  Another 
circiimftance  common  to  the  Caledonians 
with  every  other  nation  in  the  firft  flage 
of  fociety,  concurred  to  form  their  man- 
ners ;  which  is^  that  avarice  was  unknown 
among  them.  People  in  that  ftage,  igno- 
rant of  habitual  wants  and  having  a  ready 
fupply  of  all  that  nature  requires,  have 
little  notion  of  property,  and  not  the 
ilighteft  defire  of  accumulating  the  goods 
of  fortune;  and  for  that  reafon  are  always 
found  honefl  and  difimerefted.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  the  female  fex,  who  make  an  illu- 
ftrious  figure  in  Offian's  poems,  if  they 
were  fo  eminent  both  for  courage  and 
beauty  as  they  are  reprefented  by  the  beft 
authors  J  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  them 
painted   by  Ollian   as  objects  of  love  the 

♦  Poly d  ore  Virgil  fays*  Hlberni  fant  mujiat  perl- 
tiJfmL—'[_In  EugUJb  thus  ^    •*  The  Irifh   are  molt 

**  Ikilful  in  mullc,"] Ireland  was  peopled  from 

Brttain  |  and  the  mijfic  of  that  country  miifk  have 
been  derived  from  Biiiirti  tKirds.  The  Wel*h  bards 
were  the  great  champions  of  independence  j  and  In 
purtkulnr  promoted  an  obftmate  reiiftance  lo  Ed- 
ward L  when  !ie  carried-  his  arms  into  Wales.  And 
hence  the  tradhion,  that  the  WaUli  blinds  werq  ijl 
fimghtered  by  that  King. 

3  M  :i  mqil 
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moft  pure  and^  refined.  Nor  ought  it  ta 
be  overlooked,  that  the  fbft  and  delicate 
notes  of  the  harp  have  a  tendency  to  pv^ 
rify  manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  aflSgned  of  CeU 
tic  manners  be  fully  adequate,  may  well 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  if  authentic  hiftory 
be  relied  on,  we  can  entertain  no  doufet, 
that  the  manners  of  the  Gallic  and  Britilh 
Celtae,  including  the  Caledoaians,  were 
fuch  as  are  above  defcribed.  And  ^s  the 
manners  afcrihed  by  Offian  to  his  coun^ 
trymen  the  Caledonians,  are  in  every  par-^ 
ticnlar  conformable  to  thofe  now  men- 
tioned, it  clearly  follows,  that  Oflian  waa 
no  inventor,  but  drew  his  pidlures  of 
manners  from  real  life.  This  is  made 
highly  probable  from  intrlnfic  evidence, 
the  fame  that  is  fo  copioufly  urged  above: 
and  now  by  authentic  hiftory,  that  pro- 
bability is  fo  much  heightened,  a$  fcarce 
to  leave  room  for  a  doubt. 

Our  prcfcnt  highlandcrs  are  but  a  fmaU 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and 
they  have  been  finking  in  their  import- 
ance, from  the  time  that  arts  and  fciences 
irfade  a  figure,  and  peaceable  niannen 
prevailed.    And  yet  in  that  people  are  dif- 

^ernible 
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cernible  many  remaining  features  of  their 
forefathers  the  Caledonians.  They  havQ 
to  this  day  a  difpofition  to  war,  and  wheja 
difeipUned  make  excellent  foldiers,  fober, 
a(5live,  and  obedient.  They  are  emineut- 
ly  hpfpitable  ;  and  the  character  given  by 
Strabo  of  the  Gallic  Celtae,  that  they  were 
innocent  arid  devoid  of  malignity,  is  to 
them  perfedlly  applicable.  That  they 
have  not  the  magnanimity  and  heroifm  of 
the  Caledonians,  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
The  Caledonians  were  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  unaw'd  by  any  fuperior 
power,  and  living  under  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  their  own  chieftains  :  compared 
with  their  forefathers,  the  prefent  high- 
landers  make  a  very  inconfiderable  figure : 
their  country  is  barren,  and  at  any  rate  is 
but  a  fmall  part  of  a  potent  kingdom; 
and  their  language  deprives  them  of  in- 
tercQurfe  with  their  polilhed  neighbours. 

There  certainly  ntfver  happened  in  lite-» 
rature,  a  difcovery  more  extraordinary 
than  the  works  of  Oflian.  To  lay  the 
fcene  of  adlion  among  hunters  in  the  firft 
ft  age  of  fociety,  and  to  bellow  upon  fuch 
a  people  a  fyfteni  of  manners  that  would 
do  honom-  to  th?  ipoft  polifhed  ftate,  feem- 

e4 
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cd  at  firft  an  ill-contrived  forgery.  But  if 
a  forgay,  why  fo  bold  and  improbabk? 
why  not  inirent  manners  more  congruoos 
to  the  ikvage  ftate  ?  And  as  at  any  ra^ 
the  work  has  great  merit,  why  did  the  aia- 
thor  conceal  himfelf  ?  Thefc  confidera-* 
tions  roufed  my  attention^  and  produced 
the  foregoing  difquifition ;  which  I  fiaifli- 
ed>  without  imagining  that  any  more  light 
could  be  obtained.  But  after  a  long  in- 
terval, a  thought  ftruck  me,  that  as  the 
Caledonians  formerly  were  much  conned- 
cd  with  the  ScandinaTians,  the  manners 
of  the  latter  might  probably  give  light  in 
the  prefent  enquiry,  1  cheerfully  fpread 
my  fails  in  a  wide  ocean,  not  w^ithout 
hopes  of  importing  precious  merchandife. 
Many  volumes  did  I  rum  over  of  Scandi* 
navian  hifloryj  attentive  to  thofe  pafTagcs 
where  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  fociety  are  delineated^ 
And  now  1  proceed  lb  preicnt  my  reader 
with  the  goods  imporied* 

The  Dane^,  fays  Adam  of  Bremen,  are 
remarkable  for  elevation  of  mind  :  the  pu- 
mlhment  of  death  is  lefs  dreaded  by  the 
than  that  of  whipping.  **  The  philofo-* 
^*  phy  of  tlic  Cimbrij'*  lays  Valerius  Mz^ 

•  xioius^ 
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ximus,  *^  is  gay  and  refolnte  i  they  leap 
**  for  joy  in  a  battle,  hoping  for  a  glori- 
**  otts  end ;  in  ficknefs  they  lament,  for 
"  fear  of  the  contrary."  What  fortified 
their  courage,  was  a  perfuafion,  that  thole 
who  die  in  battle  fighting  bravely  are  in- 
ftantly  tranflated  to  the  hall  of  Odin,  to 
drink  beer  out  of  the  fkuU  of  an  enemy. 
Happy  in  their  miftake,"  fays  Lucan, 
are  tlie  people  who  live  near  the  pole  : 
perfnaded  that  death  is  only  a  paflTage 
to  long  life,  they  are  nndifturbed  by 
the  mofl  grievous  of  all  fears,  that  of 
dying :  they  eagerly  run  to  arms,  and 
efteem  it  cowardice  to  fpare  a  life  they 
"  Ihall  foon  recover  in  another  world," 
Such  was  their  magnanimity,  that  they 
fcorned  to  fnatch  a  victory  by  furprife* 
Even  in  their  piratical  c^cpcditions,  in- 
flances  are  recorded  of  fetting  afide  all  the 
fliips  that  exceeded  thofe  of  the  enemy,  left 
the  vi6lory  Ihould  be  attributed  to  fuperi- 
ority  of  numbers.  It  was  held  unmanly 
to  decline  a  combat,  however  unequal ; 
for  courage.  It  was  thought,  rendered  all 
men  equah  The  fhedding  tears  was  un- 
manly, even  for  the  death  of  friends. 
The  Scandinavians  were  fenfible  in  a 

high 
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high  degree  to  praife  and  reproach ;  for 
love  of  fame  was  their  .darling  paihon. 
Olave,  King  of  Norway,  placing  three  of 
his  fcalds  or  bards  around  him  in  a  battk^ 
"  You  fhall  not  relate/'  faid  he,  "  what 
**  you  have  only  heard,  but  what  you  ait 
**  eye-witneffes  of/'  Upon  every  occafion 
we  find  them  infifting  upon  glory,  honour) 
and  contempt  of  death,  as  leading  prin- 
ciples. The  bare  fufpicion  of  cowardice, 
was  attended  with  univerfal  contempt :  a 
man  who  loft  his  buckler,  or  received  a 
wound  behind,  durft  never  again  appear 
in  public.  Frotho  King  of  Denmark, 
made  captive  in  a  battle,  obftinately  re- 
fufcd  either  liberty  or  life.  **  To  what 
**  end,"  fiiys  he,  "  fhould  I  furvive  the 
**  difgrace  of  being  made  a  captive  ? 
**  Should  you  even  reftore  to  me  my  lifter, 
^  my  treafure,  and  my  kingdom,  would 
"  thefe  benefits  reftore  me  to  my  honour  ? 
*'  Future  ages  will  always  have  it  to  lay, 
**  that    Frotho    was   taken    by    his    ene- 

Much  efficacy  is  above  afcribed  to  the 
fongs  of  Caledonian  bards  ;  and  with  fa- 
tisfaclion  I  find  my  obfervations  jullified 

(a)  Saxo  Grammaticus- 
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in  every  Scandinavian  liiftory.    The  Kings 
of  Denmark,  Norway,   and  Sweden,  are 
reprefented  in  ancient  chronicles  as  con^ 
ftantly  attended   with   fcalds    or   bards  ; 
who  were  treated  with  great  refpedl,  efpe- 
cially  by   princes   diflinguifhed    in   war. 
Harold  Harfager  at  his  feafts  placed  them 
above  all  his  other  officers ;  and  employed 
ihem  in  negotiations  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance.    The  poetic  art,  held  in  great 
eftimation,  wa$  cultivated  by  men  of  the 
firft  rank.      Rogvald,    Earl    of  Orkney, 
pafTed  for  an  able  poet.     King  Regnar  was 
diflinguifhed  in  poetry,  no  lefs  than  in 
war.     It  was  the  proper  province  of  bards 
in  Scandinavia,  as  in  other  countries,  to 
celebrate  in  odes  the  atchievements  of  de- 
ceafed  heroes.  ^  They  were  frequently  em- 
ployed in  animating  the  troops  before  a 
battle.     Hacon,   Earl  of  Norway,  in  his 
famous  engagement  againfl  the  warriors  of 
lomfburg,  had  five  celebrated  poets,  each 
of  whom  fung  an  ode  to  the  foldiers  ready 
to   engage.     Saxo   Grammaticus,    defcri-' 
bing  a  battle  between  Waldemar  and  Sue- 
no,  mentions  a  fcald  belonging  to  the  for- 
mer, who,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the 
Vol.  I.  3  N  army,, 
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army,  reproached  me  latter  in  a  pathetic 
ode  as  the  murderer  of  his  own  father. 

The  odes  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  have 
a  peculiar  energy ;  which  is   not  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for.     The  propenfity  of 
the  Scandinavians   to   war,  their  love   of 
glory,  their  undaunted  courage,  and  their 
warlike  exploits,  naturally  produced  eleva- 
ted fcntiraents,   and   an  elevated   tone  of 
language  ;  both  of  which   were  difplay'd 
in  celebrating    heroic    deeds.      Take    the 
following  inflances.     The  firft  is  from  the 
Edda,  which  contains  the  birth    and   ge- 
nealogy of  their  gods*      **  The  giant  Uy- 
*'  mer  arrives  from  the  eaft,  carried  in  a 
*^  chariot:  the  great  ferpent,  rolling  him* 
*'  fclf  furionfly  in  the  waters,  lifteth  up 
the  fea.     The  eagle  fcreams,  and  with 
**  his  horrid  beak  tears  the  dead.     The 
**  veflel  of  die  gods  is   fet  afloat.      The 
^'  black   prince   of  fire    ilTues    from    the 
'*  fouth,     furrqunded   with    flames  :    the 
**  fwords  of  the  gods  beam  like  the  fun: 
"  ihaken  are  the  rocks,  and  fall  to  pieces, 
"  The  female  giants  wander  about  -weep- 
*^  ing :  men  in  crouds  tread  the  paths  of 
**  death.      Heaven    is  fplit  afunder,    the 
■^  fun   darkened,  and  the  earth   funk  in 
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"  the  ocean.     The  fliining  ftars  vanifh : 
"  the  fire  rages  :  the  world  draws   to   an 
**  end ;  and  the  flame  afcending  licks  the 
"  vault  of  heaven.     From  the  bofom  of 
**  the   waves   an   earth   emergeSj  clothed 
"  with   lovely   green :  the  floods  retire : 
**  the  fields  produce  without  culture^,  mif^ 
"  fortunes  are  baniflied  from  the  world. 
"  Balder  and  his  brother,  gods  of  war, 
"  return  to  inhabit  the  ruin'd  palace  of 
"  Odin.     A  palace  more  rcfplendent  than 
*'  the  fun,    rifes  now   to  view ;    adorned 
**  with  a  roof  of  gold :  there  good  men 
**  fliall  inhabit ;  and  live  in  joy  and  plea- 
"  fure  through  all  ages."     In  a  coUedioii 
of  ancient  hiflorical   monuments   of  the 
north,    publiftied    by   Biorner^    a  learned 
Swede,    there    is    the   following   paflage. 
Grunder,    perceiving   Gryrner  rufhing 
furioufly  through   oppofing   battalions, 
cries  aloud,  Thou  alone  remaineji  to  engage: 
nvith  me  in  ftngle  combat.     It  is  now  thy 
"  turn  to  feel  the  keennefs  ofmyfivord.   Their^ 
fabres,  like  dark  and  threatening  clouds, 
hang  dreadful   in  the  air.      Grymer's 
weapon  darts  down  lik^  a  thunderboit :' 
"  their  fwords  furioufly.  ftrike  :    they  are 
"  bathed   in  gore.      Grymer  cleaves  thd 
3  N  2  **  cafqiic 
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cafque  of  his  enemy,  hews  his  axmoor 
in  pieces,  and  pours  the  light  into  his 
bofom.  Grunder  finks  to  the  ground ; 
and  Grymer  gives  a  dreadful  ilioiit  c£ 
triumph/*  This  picture  is  done  tritfc 
a  mafterly  hand.  The  capital  clrcum* 
fiances  are  judicioufly  felecled  ;  and  the 
narratioa  is  compad  and  rapid.  Indulge 
me  with  a  moment's  paufe  to  compaxe  this 
picture  vs-ith  one  or  two  in  OfEan's  man- 
ner. ^^  As  autainn*s  dark  ftorois  pcmir 
**  from  two  echoing  hills ;  fo  to  each  o- 
**  ther  approach  the  heroes.  As  from 
"  high  rocks  two  dark  flreams  meet,  and 
^^  mix  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  ib  meet 
**  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail,  loud,  rougb^ 
*^  and  dark  in  battle.  Chief  mixes  his 
**  ftrokes  with  chiefs  and  man  v^ith  man; 
^  fteel  foimds  on  fteel,  helmets  are  cleft 
"  OB  high.  Blood  burfts,  and  Imoafcs  a- 
*^  round.  Strings  murmur  on  the  po- 
**  liflied  yew,  DarB  rafli  along  the  £ky. 
*'  Spears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that 
*'  gild  the  llormy  face  of  nights  As  the 
"  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll 
*'  the  waves  on  high,  as  the  laft  peal  of 
**  thundering  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noiic  of 
"  battle,     Tho'  Cormac's  hundred  bards 
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"  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  an 
*'  hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  fu- 
ture times  ;  for  many  were  the  heroes 
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who  fcllj  and  wide  poured  the  blood  of 
**  the  valiant.^'  Again,  "  As  roll  a  thou- 
"  fand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  came  on 
**  Swaran's  hoft :  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoU'- 
iand  waves,  fo  InnlS'fail  met  Swaran. 
The  voice  of  death  is  heard  all  around^ 
and  mixes  with  the  found  of  fhields. 
Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and 
the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand* 
From  wing  to  wing  echoes  the  field,  like 
a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns 
on  the  red  fun  of  the  furnace.  Who 
are  thofe  on  Lena's  heath,  fo  gloomy 
and  dark  ?  they  are  like  two  clouds, 
"  and  their  fwords  Hghten  above.  Who 
"  is  it  but  Offian's  fon,  and  the  car-borne 
''  chief  of  Erin  ? "  Thefe  two  defcriptions 
make  a  deeper  impreiEoii,  and  fwell  the 
heart  more  than  the  former :  they  are 
more  poetical  fay  fliort  fmiiles  finely  inter- 
woven I  and  the  images  are  far  more  lof- 
ty. And  yet  Offian's  chief  talent  is  fenti- 
ment,  in  which  Scandinavian  bards  are 
far  inferior :  in  the  generofit}^,  tendernefs, 
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and  humaoitj  of  bis  featinieats^  he  ha$ 
not  a  rivaL 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  were  un- 
doubtedly a  barbarous  people,  compared 
with  the  Iburhern  nations  of  Europe  j  but 
that  they  were  far  from  being  grofs  fava- 
ges,  may  be  gathered  from  a  poeai  Hill 
extant  named  Havamaal;  or^  The  Jublime 
difcourfe  of  Odin.  Tho'  that  poem  is  of 
great  antiquity^  it  is  replete  with  good 
lefTons  and  judicious  reflexions  ;  of  which 
the  fallowing  are  a  fpecimen, 

Happy  he  who  gains  the  applaufe  and 
good  will  of  men. 

Love  your  friends,  and  love  alfo  their 
friends. 

Be  not  the  firft  to  break  with  your 
friend :  fbrrow  gnaws  the  heart  of  him 
wlio  has  not  a  lingle  friend  to  advife  with. 

Where  is  the  virtuous  man  that  hath 
not  a  failing  ?  Where  is  the  wicked  mao 
that  liatli  not  fome  good  quality  ? 

Riches  take  wing :  relations  die ;  you 
yourfelf  fiiall  die.  One  thing  only  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  fate;  which  is,  the  judge- 
ment that  palTes  on  the  dead. 

There  is  no  malady  more  fevere  tha 
the  being  difcontcnted  with  one's  lot. 

Let, 
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Let  not  a  man  be  overwife  nor  overcu- 
f  lous  :  if  he  would  fleep  in  quier^  let  him 
not  feek  to  know  his  deftiny. 

While  we  live,  let  us  live  well :  a  man 
lights  his  fire,  but  before  it  be  burnt  out 
death  may  enter, 

A  coward  dreams  that  he  may  live  for 
ever  :  if  he  fliould  efcape  every  other  wea- 
pon, he  cannot  efcape  old  age. 

Tlic  flocks  know  when  to  retire  from 
paflure :  the  glutton  knows  not  when  to 
retire  from  the  feaft. 

The  lewd  and  diflblute  make  a  mock  of 
every  thing,  not  confidering  how  much 
they  defervc  to  be  mocked* 

The  beft  provilion  for  a  journey,  is 
ilrength  of  underftanding :  more  ufeful 
than  treafure,  it  welcomes  one  to  the  table 
of  the  ftranger. 

Hitherto  the  manners  of  the  Scandina- 
Tians  refemble  in  many  capital  circum- 
fiances  thofe  delineated  in  the  works  of 
Offian.  I  lay  not  however  great  flrels 
upon  that  refemblance,  becaufe  fuch  man* 
ners  are  found  among  feveral  other  war- 
like nations  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety. 
The  circumflance  that  has  occafioned  the 
greateft  doubt   about  Oljian's    fyftem  of 

manners. 
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mannei^s,  is  the  figure  iiis  women  make. 
Among  other  favage  nations,  they  wt 
held  to  be  beings  of  an  inferior  rank ;  aad 
as  fuch  are  treated  with  very  little  refpefl: 
in  Offian  they  make  an  iUuflrious  figure, 
and  are  highly  regarded  by  the  men.  I 
have  not  words  to  exprefs  my  fatisfadlion, 
when  I  difcovered,  that  anciently  among 
the  barbarous  Scandinavians,  the  female 
fex  made  a  figure  no  kfs  illuftrious.  A 
refemblance  fo  complete  with  refpe<5t  to  a 
matter  extremely  fingular  among  barbari- 
ans, cannot  fail  to  convert  the  mo  ft  obfti- 
nate  infidel,  leaving  no  doubt  of  Oflian*Sj 

Teracity- But  I  ought  not  to   antici^ 

pate.  One  cannot  pafs  a  verdi€l  till  the 
evidence  be  fummed  up  ;  and  to  that  taik 
1  now  proceed,  with  fang  nine  hopes  of 
fuccefs. 

It  is  a  fad%  afcertained  by  many  writers, 
That  women  in  the  north  of  Europe  vwctc 
eminent  for  refolution  and  courage,  Cae* 
far,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Commentaries, 
tkfcribing  a  battle  he  fought  with  the 
Hehrctii,  fays,  that  the  women  with  a 
warlike  fpirit  exhorted  their  hufbands  to 
perfifV,  and  placed  the  waggons  in  a  liue 
to  prevent  their  flight.  Fiorus  and  Taci- 
2  tus 
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Itus  mention,  that  feveral  battles  of  thofe 
barbarous  nations  were  renewed  by   their 
women,  prefenting  their  naked   bofoms^ 
and  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  capti- 
vity.    Fiavius  Vopifcus,  writing  of  Pro- 
culus  Gaefar,  fays,  that  a  hundred  Sarma- 
tian  virgins  were  taken  in  battle.     The 
Longobard  women,  when  many  of  their 
hu(bands  wpre  cut  off  in  a  battle,  took;  up 
arms,  and  obtained  the  vidlory  [a).     The 
females  of  the  Galadophagi,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  were  as  warlike  as  the  males,  and 
went  often  with  them  to  war  {b).     In  for- 
mer times,  many  wpmen  in  Denmark  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  arms  (r).     Jornandes 
defcribes  the  women  of  the  Goths  as  full 
of  courage,  and  trained  to  arms  like  the 
men.      Joannes   Magnus,  Archbifhop   of 
Upfa],  fays  the  fame ;    and  meptions  in 
particular  an  expedition  of  the  Goths  to 
invade  a  neighbouring  country,  in  which 
too  re  .women  went  along  with  the  men 
than  were  left  at  home  {d).     Several  Scan- 
dinavian^  women  exercifed  piracy  {c)..  The 
Cimbri  were  always  attended  with  their- 

{a)  Paulus  Diaconus.  {h)  Nlcolaus  Damafcenus. 

{c)  Saxo  Grammatlcus.        (d)  Book,  i,  • 
[r)  O'aus  Magnus, 

Vol.  I.  3  O  v:iv^^ 
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wives  even  in  their  diftant  expedition^ 
and  were  more  afraid  of  their  reproaches 
than  of  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  The 
Goths,  compelled  by  famine  to  furrendcr 
to  Belifarius  the  city  of  Ravenna,  were 
bitterly  reproached  by  their  \f^ives  foj^ 
cowardice  [a).  In  a  battle  between  lUg^^l 
ner  King  of  Denmark  and  Fro  King  of 
Sweden,  many  women  took  part  ^th  die 
former,  Langertha  in  particular,  who 
fought  with  her  hair  flowing  about  her 
fhoulders,  Regner^  being  vi^orions,  de- 
manded who  that  woman  was  who  had 
behaved  fo  gallantly  j  and  finding  her  m 
be  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,  he  took  her  to 
wife.  He  afterward  divorced  her,  in  or- 
der to  make  way  for  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Regncr  being  unhap- 
pily engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  Harald, 
who  afpired  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  | 
Langertha,  overlookiDg  her  wrongs^ 
brought  from  Norway  a  body  of  men  to 
afljft  her  huJb^nd ;  and  behaved  fo  gal- 
lantly, that,  in  the  opinion  of  all^  Regner 
was  indebted  to  her  for  ihe  victory. 

To   find   women  in  no  inccnfidenible 
portion   of  the  globe,    rivalling   men  ia 

(tf)  Procopbsj  HiftoilaGmlii^n,  lib.  2, 

the 
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their  capital  property  of  courage^  iis  a  fin- 
gular  phenomenon.  That  this  phenome- 
non muft  have  had  an  adequate  caufe,  is 
certain  ;  but  of  that  caufe,  it  is  bettet"  to 
acknowledge  our  utter  ignorance^  however 
mortifying,  than  to  fqueeze  out  conjectures 
that  will  not  bear  examination. 

In  rude  nations,  prophets  and  footh- 
fayers  are  held  to  be  a  fuperior  clafs  of 
men  :  what  a  figure  then  muft  the  Vandal 
women  have  made,  when  in  that  nation, 
as  Procopius  fays,  all  the  prophets  and 
foothfayers  were  of  the  female  fex  ?  In 
Scandinavia,  women  are  faid  to  have  been 
Ikilful  in  magic  arts,  as  well  as  men*  Ta- 
citus informs  us,  that  the  Germans  had 
no  other  phyficians  but  their  women^ 
They  followed  the  armies,  to  (launch  the 
blood,  and  fuck  the  wounds  of  their  huf- 
b^nds  *.     He  mentions  a  fadl  that  fets  the 

*  The  cxprcffion  of  Tacitus  is  beautiful  2  «•  Ad 
*'  matres,  ad  conjuges,  vulnera  ferunt :  nee  illae 
**  numerare  aut  exfugere  plagas  pavent :  cibofque 
**  et  hortamina  pugnaniibus  geftant." —  [/«  Englijb 
thus  :  "  When  wounded,  they  find  phyficians  in 
"  their  mothers  and  wives,  who  are  not  ^fraid  to 
**  count  and  fuck  their  wounds.  They  catry  pro- 
**  vifions  for  their  fons  and  hulbands,  and  animate 
*[  them  in  battle  by  their  exhortations.*' 3 

3  O  2  German 
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German  women  in  a  coiifpicuous  light| 
That  female  hoftages  bound  the  Germans 
more  ftndly  to  their  engagements  than 
male  hoftages.  He  adds,  '*  Inefle  quin  e- 
^*  tiam  faoclum  aliquid  et  providum  pu- 
**  tant :  ncc  aut  coolilia  earum  afpernaa- 
"  tur^  aut  reiponfa  negligunttir  */*  Tbe 
hiflories  and  romances  of  the  north  repre- 
fent  women,  and  even  princeiles,  a<5lingi$ 
phyficians  m  war. 

Polygamy  fprung  up  in  countries  where 
women  are  treated  as  inferior  beings  :  it 
can  never  take  place  where  the  two  ftxts 
are  held  to  be  of  equal  rank.  For  that 
reafon^  polygamy  never  was  known  a- 
mong  the  nortliern  nations  of  Europe, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  the  hillory 
of  Denmark  in  the  twelfth  century^,  give§ 
not  the  Uightefl  hint  of  polygamy,  even 
amoii^  kings  and  princes.  Crantz,  in  his 
hi  [lory  of  the  Saxons  {a)^  affirms,  that  po- 
lygamy was  never  known  among  tht  nor- 


#  «r  Xhf'v  believe  that  there  is  fomeihing  facreti 
in  their  ^hara£ter,  aiitl  that  they  have  a  forcfight 
of  riimriiy  :  for  this  reafon  ilidr  cootrftls  are  al- 
ways ret^JE^ckd  ;  nor  are  iht^ir  opinions  ever  dif^ 
regarded  '* 


{a)  Lib,  1,  cap*  3, 
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thern  nations  of  Europe;  which  is. con- 
firmed by  every  other  writer  who  gives 
the  hiftory  of  any  of  thefe  nations.  Schef^ 
fer  in  particular,  who  writes  the  hiftory 
of  Lapland,  obferves,  that  neither  poly- 
gamy'nor  divorce  were  ever  heard  of  in 
chat  country,  not  even  during  Paganifm. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Procopius  {a)\ 
that  the  women  in  thofe  countries  were 
remarkable  for  beauty,  and  that  thofe  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  were  the  fineft  that 
ever  had  been  feen  in  Italy  ;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Crantz,  that  chaftity  was 
in  high  eftimation  among  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  other  Scandinavians,  When 
thefe  fadls  are  added  to  thofe  above  men- 
tioned, it  will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  that 
love  between  the  fexes,  even  among  that 
rude  people,  was  a  pure  and  elevated  paf^ 
lion.  That  it  was  in  fadl  fuch,  is  certain, 
if  hiftory  can  be  credited,  or  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  people  exprefled  in  their  poeti- 
cal compofitions.  1  begin  with  the  latter, 
as  evidence  the  moft  to  be  rely'd  on.  The 
ancient  poems  of  bcandinavia  contain  the 
warmeft  expreflions  of  love  and  regard  for 
the  female  fex.     In  an  ode  of  King  Regner 

{a)  Hiftcria  Gothica,  lib.  3, 

Lodbrog, 
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Lodbrog,  a  very  ancient  poem^  we  find 
the  following  fentiments.     **  We  fougiit 
**  with   fwords    upon   a    promontory  of 
"  England,  when  I  faw  ten  thoufand  d 
my  foes  rolling  in  the  duft.     A  dew  of 
blood   diftilled  from  our  fwords  :    the 
arrows,  that  flew  in  fearch  of  the  hel- 
mets, hifled  through  the  air.     The  plca- 
"  fure  of  that  day  was  like  the  clalping  a 
"  fair  virgin  in  my  arms."     Again,    **  A 
*'  young  man  fliould  march  early   to  the 
*'  conflidl  of  arms  ;  in  which  confiils  the 
**  glory  of  the  warrior.      He  'who    afpires 
"  to  the  love  of  a  miftrefs,  ought   to  be 
"  dauntlefs  in  the  clafli  of  fwords."  Thefe 
Hyperboreans,  it  would  appear,  had  early 
learned  to  combine  the  ideas  of  love  and  of 
military  prowefs  ;  which  is  ftill  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  an  ode  of  Harald  the  Valiant, 
of  a  later  date.     That  prince,  who  figured 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  tra- 
verfed  all  the  feas  of  the  north,  and  made 
piratical  incurfions  even  upon  tlie  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean.     In  this  ode   he   com- 
plains,   that  the  glory   he  had    acquired 
made  no  impreflion  on  Eliflir,  daughter  to 
Jariflas,  King  of  Ruflia.     "  I  have   made 
"  the  tour  of  Sicily.     My  brown    veflel, 

''  full 
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"  full  of  mariners,  made  a  fwift  progrefs. 
*'  My  courfe  I  thought  would  never  flac- 
*'  ken  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns 
*'  me.  The  troops  of  Drontheim,  which 
"  I  attacked  in  my  youth,  exceeded  ours 
"  in  number.  Terrible  was  the  conflidl  . 
**  I  left  their  young  king  dead  on  the  field 
^*  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 
*'  Six  exercifes  I  can  perform  :  I  fight 
*'  valiantly  :  firm  is  my  feat  on  horfe- 
^'  back  :  inured  I  am  to  fwimming  :  fwift 
"  is  my  motion  on  fcates :  I  dart  the 
"  lance :  I  am  ikilful  at  the  oar  —  and 
*'  yet  ^  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  Can 
*'  Ihe  deny,  this  young  and  lovely  maiden, 
"  that  near  a  city  in  the  fouth  I  joined 
**  battle,  and  left  behind  me  lading  mo- 
^*  numents  of  my  exploits  ?  —  and  yet  a 
"  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  My  birth 
*'  was  in  the  high  country  pf  Norway,  fa- 
''  mous  for  archers  :  but  ftiips  were  my 
**  delight ;  and,  far  from  the  habitations 
^'  of  mien,  I  have  traverfed  the  feas  from 
**  north  to  fouth  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian 
**  maiden  fcorns  me.'*  In  the  very  anci- 
ent poem  of  Havamaal,  mentioned  a- 
bove,  there  are  many  expreffions  of  love 
tQ  the  fair  k'K..     "   He  who  v/ould  gain 
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*'  the  lovx  of  a  maiden^  muft  addrefe  her 
with  fmooth  fpeeches,  and  Ihowy  gifts. 


** 


i( 


It  requires  good  fenfe  to  be  a  fldlfu! 
**  lover,"  Again,  *'  If  I  afpire  to  the 
**  love  of  the  chafteft  virgm,  I  can  bend 
**  her  mindy  and  make  lier  yield  to  my 
*^  defircs/*  The  ancient  Scandinavian 
chronicles  prefent  often  to  our  view  yoirng 
^varriors  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  fa- 
vour of  their  miilrelTes,  by  boafting  of 
their  accomplifliments,  fuch  as  their  dex- 
terity in  Jwimming  and  fcating,  their  ta- 
lent in  poetry,  their  Ikill  in  chefs^  and 
their  knowing  all  the  liars  by  name*  Mai- 
let,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Iiiftory  of 
Denmark,  mentions  many  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian novels  that  turn  upon  love  and 
heroifm*  Thefe  may  be  juftly  held  as  au- 
thentic evidence  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  :  it  is  common  to  invent  facts  ;  but 
it  is  not  common  to  attempt  the  inventing 
manners. 

It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  re- 
gard paid  to  women  in  Scandinavia,  that 
in  Eddi*,  the  Scandinavian  Bible,  female 


deities  make  as 
deities. 


great  a 


figure  as    male 
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find  it  univerflilly  admitted  among  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  that  beanty  oiight  to 
be  the  reward  of  courage  and  military 
fldll.  A  warrior  was  tliought  in  titled  to 
demand  in  marriage  any  young  woman, 
even  of  the  highefl  rank,  if  he  overcame 
his  rivals  in  fingle  combat :  nor  was  it 
thought  any  hardship  on  the  young  lady^ 
to  be  yielded  to  the  vidlor.  The  ladies 
were  not  always  of  that  opinion  ;  for  the 
ftouteft  fighter  is  not  always  the  hand- 
ibmeft  man,  nor  the  moft  engaging.  And 
jn  the  hiftories  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway^  many  inftances  are  related,  of 
men  generoully  interpofing  to  rcfcue 
young  beauties  from  brutes,  deftitute  of 
every  accomplifhment  but  flrengdi  and 
boldnefs.  Such  flories  have  a  fabulous 
air  J  and  many  of  them  probably  are  mere 
fables.  Some  of  them  however  have  a 
ftrong  appearance  of  truth :  men  are  in- 
troduced who  make  a  figure  in  the  real 
hiftory  of  the  country ;  and  many  circum- 
ftances  are  related  that  make  links  in  the 
chain  of  that  hiftory.  Take  the  following 
fpecimen.  The  ambafTadors  of  Frorho, 
King  of  Denmark,  cqmmifTioncd  to  de- 
mand in  marriage  the  daughter  of  a  King 
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of  the  Huns,  were  fealled  for  three  days, 
as  the  cii£tom  was  in  ancient  times  1  and 
being  admitted  to  the  young  Pjincefs^  llie 
rejeded  the  offer ;  **  Becaufe^"'  fays  Ihei 
*'  your  King  has  acquired  no  reputadoa 
^*  in  war,  but  palfcs  his  thne  effeminate- 
*'  *ly  at  home."  In  Biorner's  coUeiflion  of 
ancient  hiflorical  monuments,  mentioned 
above,  there  is  the  following  bifloiy, 
Charles  King  of  Sweden  kept  ou  foot  an 
army  of  cholen  men.  He  had  a  daughter 
named  Ingnegerdn^  wdiofe  lively  and  grace- 
ful acconipliihments  were  admired  fUli 
more  than  her  birth  and  fortune.  The 
breall  of  the  King  overflowed  witli  felicit)'. 
Grymer,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  knew 
to  dye  his  fword  in  the  blood  of  his  ene* 
mies,  to  run  over  craggy  mountains,  to 
wrelUe,  to  play  at  cheis,  and  to  trace  the 
motions  of  the  liars*  He  Iludied  to  ihoT;^ 
his  Hdll  in  the  apartment  of  the  damfels, 
before  the  lovely  Inguegerda,  At  length 
he  ventured  to  open  his  mind,  **  Wilt 
*'  thou,  O  fair  Princefs  !  accept  of  me  for 
**  a  hulhand,  if  I  obtain  the  King's  cou- 
**  fent?''  Go/^  fays  flie,  ''  and  foppll- 
**  care  my  father,"  The  courtly  youth, 
refpedfully  addrelling  the  King,  faid,  "0 

'*  King! 
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''  King  !  give  me  in  marriage  thy  beau- 
*^  tiful  daughter."     He  anfwered  fternly. 


<c 


Thou  haft  learned  to  handle  thy  arms  : 
thovi  haft  acquired  fome  honourable 
"  diftin(5lions  :  but  haft  thou  ever  gained 
"  a  vidlory,  or  given  a  banquet  to  favage 
"  beafts  that  rejoice  in  blood  ?"  "  Where 
"  fliall  I  go,  O  King  !  that  I  may  dye  my 
"  fword  in  crimfon,  and  render  myfelf 
"  worthy  of  being  thy  fon-in-law  ? " 
"  Hialmar,  fon  of  Harec/'  faid  the  King, 
"  who  governs  Biarmland,  has  become 
*'  terrible  by  a  keen  fword  :  the  firmeft 
*'  fhields  he  hews  in  pieces,  and  loads  his 
"  followers  with  booty*  Go,  and  prove 
*'  thy  valour  by  attacking  that  hero : 
"  caufe  him  to  bite  the  duft,  and  Lngue- 
"  gerda  ftiall  be  thy  reward."  Grymer, 
returning  to  his  fair  miftrefs,  faluted  her 
with  ardent  looks  of  love.  "  What  anfwer 
"  haft  thou  received  from  the  King?"- 
*'  To  obtain  thee  I  muft  deprive  the  fierce 
"  Hiahnar  of  life."  Inguegerda  exclaim- 
ed with  grief,  "  Alas  !  my  father  hath 
"  devoted  thee  to  death."  Grymer  fe- 
lecfled  a  troop  of  brave  warriors,  eager  to 
follow  him.  They  launch  their  vellels  in- 
to the  wide  ocean  :  they  unfurl  the  fliib, 
3  P  a  wlucK 
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which  catch  the  fpringing  gale  :  the 
fhrowds  rattle  :  the  waves  foam^  and  dafh 
againft  the  prows  :  they  fteer  their  nume- 
rous veflels  to  the  fhore  of  Gothland  ;  bent 
to  glut  the  hungry  raven,  and  to  gorge 
the  wolf  with  prey.  Thus  landed  Gry- 
mer  on  Gothland  ?  and  thus  did  a  beau- 
teous maiden  occafion  the  death  of  many 
heroes.  Hialmar  demanded  who  the 
flrangers  were.  Grymer  told  his  name ; 
adding,  that  he  had  fpent  the  fumroer  in 
queft  of  him.  ■'  May  your  arrival,  re- 
**  ply'd  Hialmar,  be  fortunate  ;  and  may 
"  health  and  honour  attend  you.  You 
"  Ihall  partake  of  my  gold,  with  the  un- 
"  mixed  juice  of  the  grape.  Thy  offers, 
"  fiiid  Gryiiicr,  I  dare  not  accept.  Pre- 
^^  pare  for  battle  ;  and  let  us  haflen  to 
^'  giver  a  banquet  to  beads  of  prey.  Hi- 
"  alin-.ir  laid  hold  of  his  white  cuirafs,  his 
*'  Avord,  and  his  buckler.  Grymer,  with 
"  a  violent  blow  of  his  fabre,  transfixes 
"  HiahiiLir's  fnield,  and  cuts  off  his  left 
'^  hand.  Hitilmiir  enraged,  brandiihes  his 
*'  fword,  and  llriking  olf  Grymer's  helmet 
^'  and  cuirafi^,  pierces  his  breaft  and  fides: 
**  ail  eirtifion  of  blood  follows.  Grymer 
*'  raiung  his  fabre  with  both  hands,  lays 
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^  Hialmar  proflrate  on  the  ground  ;  and 
*'  he  himfelf  finks  down  upon  the  dead 
**  body  of  his  adverfary^  He  was  put  on 
**  Ihipboard,  and  when  landed  feemed  to 
"  be  at  the  laft  period  of  life.  The  di- 
**  ftreffed  Princefs  undertook  his  cure ; 
"  and  reftored  him  to  health.  They  were 
married  with  great  folemnity ;  and  the 
beauteous  bride  of  Grymer  filled  the 
"  heart  of  her  hero  with  unfading  joy.'* 

According  to  the  rude  manners  of  thofe 
times,  a  lover  did  not  always  wait  for  tlie 
confent  of  his  miftrefs.  Joannes  Magnus^ 
Archbifliop  of  Upfa],  oblerves  in  his  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Goths^  that  ravifiiing  of  wo- 
men was  of  old  no  lefs  frequent  among 
the  Scandinavians,  than  among  the  Greeks. 
He  relates,  that  Gram,  fon  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  carried  off  the  King  of  Swe- 
den's daughter,  whofe  beauty  was  cele^- 
brated  in  verfes  remembered  even  in  his 
time.  Another  inftance  he  gives,  of  Ni- 
colaus  King  of  Denmark  (^),  who  courted 
TJluilda,  a  noble  and  beautiful  Norvegian 
lady,  and  obtained  her  ccnfent.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials, when  ilie  was  carried  off  by  Suercher^ 

ia)  Book  ig* 
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King  of  Sweden,     We  have  tl\e  authority 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus^  that  Skiold,  one  of 
the  firft  Kings  of  Denmark,  fought  a  duel 
for  a  beautiful   young  woman,   and  ob- 
tained her  for  a  wife.    That  author  relates 
many  duels  of  the  fame  kind.  It  m^as  indeed 
common  among  the  Scandinavians,  befnre 
they  became  Chriftians,  to  fight  for  a  wife, 
and  to  carry  off  the  defired  objetl  by  force 
of  arms*    No  caufe  of  war  between  neigh- 
bouring kings  was  more  frequent.     Frid- 
levus  King  of  Denmark  fenc  a  folenan  em- 
bafTy  to  Hafnaundus  King  of  Norway,  to 
demand  in  marriage  his  daughter.     Haf- 
mundus    had   a   rooted    averiion    to    the 
Danes,  who  had  done  much  mifchief  in 
his  country.     **  Go,"  fays  he  to  the  am- 
bafladors,    "  and  demand  a  wife   where 
"  you  are  lefs  hated  than  in  Norway.** 
The  young  lady,  who  had  no  averijon  to 
the  match,  intreated  leave  to  fpeak.    **  You 
**  feem,'*   faid  ilie,    '^  not  to  confult  the 
good  of  your  kingdom  in  rejedling  fo 
potent  a   fon-ia*law,    who    can   carry 
*^  by   force   what    he    is    now   applying 
**  for  by  intreaties/*     The  father  conti- 
nuing obflinate,   difmifled   the    ambaffa- 
dors.     Fridlevus  fent  other  ambafladors, 

redoubling 
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redoubling  his  intreaties  for  a  favourable 
anfwer,  Hafmundus  faid,  that  one  refii- 
fal  might  be  thought  fufficient ;  and  in  a 
fit  of  paffion  put  the  ambafladors  to  death. 
Fridlevus  invaded  Norway  with  a  potent 
army  ;  and,  after  a  defperate  battle,  car- 
ried off  the  lady  in  triumph. 

The  figure  that  women  made  in  the 
north  of  Europe  by  their  courage,  their 
beauty,  and  their  chaftity,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  mutual  efteem  and  love  be- 
tween the  fexes  :  nor  could  that  love  fail 
to  be  purified  into  the  moft  tender  affec- 
tion, when  their  rough  manners  were 
fmoothed  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  If 
love  between  the  fexes  prevail  in  Lapland 
as  much  as  any  where,  which  is  vouched 
by  SchefFer  in  his  hillory  of  that  country, 
it  mull  be  for  a  reafon  very,  different  from 
that  now  mentioned.  The  males  in  Lap- 
land, who  are  great  cowards,  have  no  rea- 
fon to  defpife  the  females  for  their  timi- 
dity ;  and  in  every  country  where  the  wo- 
men equal  the  men,  mutual  efteem  and 
affedlion  naturally  take  place.  Two  I^p- 
land  odes  communicated  to  us  by  the  au- 
thor mentioned,  leave  no  doubt  of  this 
fad,  being  full  of  the  tendereft  fenciments 

that 
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that  love  can  infjpire.    The  following  is  a 
literal  tranilation« 


FIRST        ODE. 

I. 

Kulnafatz  my  rain-dccr. 

We  have  a  long  journey  to  go  9 

The  moors  are  vaft. 

And  we  muft  hafte  $ 

Our  ftrength,  I  fear^ 

Will  fail  if  we  are  flow  j 

And  fo 

Our  fongs  will  do. 

11. 

Kaige,  the  watery  moor> 

Is  pleafant  unto  me. 

Though  long  it  be  ;    , 

Since  it  doth  to  my  miftrefs  lead^ 

Whom  I  adore : 

The  Kilwa  moor 

I  ne'er  again  will  tread. 

III. 
Thoughts  fill'd  my  mind 
Whilft  I  thro'  Kaige  paft 
Swift  as  the  wind. 
And  my  defire, 
Wing'd  with  impatient  fire. 
My  rain-deer,  let  us  hafte. 

IV. 

So  fhall  we  quickly  end  our  pleafing  pain  t 

Behold  my  miftrefs  there, 

With  decent  motion  walking  o'el:  the  plain. 

Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer, 

2  Xiook 
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Look  yonder,  where 

She  wafhes  in  the  lake : 

See  while  fhe  fwims. 

The  waters  from  her  purer  limbs 

New  dearaefs  ta]^e« 


SECONP       ODI. 

L 

With  brightcft  be^ms  let  the  fun  ihinc 

On  Orra  moor : 

Could  1  be  fure 

That  from  the  top  o^  th*  lofty  pine 

I  Orra  moor  might  fee, 

I  to  its  higheft  bow  would  climb, 

And  with  induftrious  labour  try 

Thence  to  defcry 

My  miftrefs,  if  that  there  ihq  bc» 

IL 
Could  I  but  know,  amid  what  flowers^ 
Or  in  whgt  ihad^  £he  ftays. 
The  gaudy  bowers, 
With, all  their  verdant  pride^ 
Their  bloiToms  and  their  fprays. 
Which  make  my  miftrefs  difappear. 
And  her  in  envious  d^kpefs  hide, 
I  from  the  roots  and  bed  of  earth  would  tear» 

III, 
Upon  the  raft  of  clouds  Vd  ride. 
Which  unto  Orra  fly  : 
O'  th'  ravens  I  would  borrow  wings, 
And  all  the  feather'd  inmates  of  the  iky :. 
But  wings,  alas,  are  me  deny'd, 
The  ftork  and  fwan  their  pinions  will  not  lehd^ 
Yoj.-  L  3  0^  There's 
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There's  none  who  unto  Orra  b^ngs. 
Or  will  by  that  kind  conduft  mc  befriends 
IV. 

Enough,  enough  i  thou  haft  delayed 
So  many  fumraers  days, 
The  beft  of  days  that  crown  the  yeAr, 
•Which  light  upon  the  eye-lids  dart. 
And  melting  joy  upon  the  heart : 
But  fince  that  thou  fo  long  haft  ftay'd„ 
They  in  unwelcome  darknefs  difappear« 
Yet  vainly  doft  thou  me  forfi^e  ^ 
I  will  purfue  and  overtake, 

V. 
What  ftrongcr  is  than  bolts  of  fteiel  ? 
What  can  more  furely  bind  ? 
Love  is  ftronger  far  than  it ; 
Upon  the  head  in  triumph  flic  dpth  fit  j 
Fetters  the  mind. 
And  doth  control 
The  thought  and  foul, 

VI. 
A  youth's  defire  is  the  defire  of  wind  j 
All  his  effays 
Are  long  delays  j 
J^o  iffue  can  they  find. 
Away  fond  counfellors,  away^ 
No  more  advice  obtrude  ; 
TU  rather  prove 
The  guidance  of  blind  love  ; 
To  follow  you  is  certainly  to  ftray : 
One  fingle  counfel,  tho*  unwife,  is  good. 

In  the  Scandinavian  naanners  Jbere  de« 
fcfibcd,  i§  dilcoyer^d  a  ftrtog  refem^ 
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blance  to  tliofe  defcrlbed  by  Oflian.  And 
as  fuch  were  the  manners  of  the  Scandi^ 
navians  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fbciety,  it  no 
longer  remains  a  wonder,  that  the  man- 
ners of  Caledonia  fhould  be  equally  pure 
in  the  fame  early  period.  And  now  every 
argument  aboye  urged  for  Oflian  as  a  ge- 
nuine Iiiftorian  has  its  full  weight,  with- 
out the  leaft  countcrpoife.  It  is  true,  that 
Caledonian  manners  appear  from  Oflian 
to  have  been  dill  more  polilhed  and  re* 
lined  than  thofe  of  Scandinavia  ;  but  that 
difference  may  have  proceeded  from  acci- 
dents which  time  has  buried  iii  obhvion, 

I  make  no  apology  for  infilling  fo  large- 
ly on  Scandinavian  manners  j  for  they 
tend  remarkably  to  fupport  the  credit  of 
Oflian  ;  and  confequently  to  afcertain  a 
fa<3;  not  a  little  interefting^  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  not  fuch  barbarians  as  they 
are  commonly  held  to  be.  All  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  were  of  Celtic  extrac- 
tion ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  manners  of  Caledonia  were  the  man- 
ners of  every  part  of  the  ifland|  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  inflaved  by 
the  Romans.  The  only  circnmftance  pe- 
culiar to  the  Caledonians,  is  their  moun- 
3  0^2  tainous 
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tainous  fituatian :  being  lefs  expofed  m 
the  oppreilion  of  foreigners,  and  farther 
removed  from  commerce^  diey  did  longer 
than  their  fouthern  neighbours  prefervt 
their  nianners  pure  and  untainted, 

I  have  all  along  confidered  the  poems  of 
Offian  in  a  hillorical  view  merely.  In  tk 
view  of  criticifm  chey  have  been  e^^amined 
by  a  writer  of  diftinguiflied  tafte  (a)  ;  and 
however  bold  to  enter  a  field  wjhere  be 
hath  reaped  laurels,  I  imagine  that  there 
Aill  remain  fome  trifles  for  me  to  gleaa 
.Two  of  thefe  poems,  Fingal  and  Temorii 
are  regular  epic  poems  ;  and  perhaps  the 
fingle  inflances  of  epic  poetry  moulded  in- 
to the  form  of  an  opera.  We  have  in  thefe 
two  poems  both  the  Recitatmo  and  Aria  of 
an  Italian  opera;  droppM  indeed  in  tlie 
tranilation,  from  difficulty  of  imitatien, 
Offian's  poems  were  all  of  them  compoftd 
WJth  a  view  to  mulic ;  tho'  in  the  long 
poems  mentioned  J  it  is  probable  that  th^ 
airs  only  were  accompanied  with  the  haral 
the  recitative  being  left  to  the  voice,  i  The 
poems  of  Oflian  are  fingular  in  another  re* 
fped,    being  probably   the  only  regular 

{d)  Do^or  Blair,  profcflbr  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college 
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work  now  remaining  that  was  compofed 
in  the  hunter*ftate*     Some  fongs  of  thai 
early  period  may  pofTibly  have  cfcaped  ob- 
livion J    but  no  other  poem  of  the  epic 
kind.     One   may  advance  a  ftep   farther, 
and   pronounce^  with  a  high  degree   of 
probability,  that  Fingal   and  Temora  are 
the  only  epic  poems  that  ever  were   com- 
pofed  in  that  ftate.     How  great  mud  have 
been  the  talents  of  the  author,  befet  with 
every  obftruftion  to  genius,  the  manners 
of  his  country  alone  excepted  ;  a  cold  un- 
hofpi table  climate ;  the  face  of  the  country 
fo  deformed  as  fcarce  to  afford  a  pleafing 
objetl ;  and  he  himfelf  abfolutely   illite- 
rate !  One  may  venture  boldly   to  affirm, 
that  fuch  a  poem  as   Fingal   or  Temora 
never  was  com po fed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,    under  fuch   difadvantageous 
circumflances. 

Tho'  permanent  manners  enter  not  re- 
gxilarly  into  the  prefent  iketch,  I  am  ho%v- 
ever  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  foil  upon  the  manners 
of  men.  The  (lupidity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Holland,  mentioned  above,  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  barrennefs  of  then'  foil^ 
yielding  nothing  chat  can  be  food  for  man 

or 
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or  bcaft.     Day  and  night  they  watch  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  in  order  to  dig  fmall  fiih 
out  of  the  fand  ;    and  fleep  in  the  inter- 
vals, V^ithout  an  hour  to  fpare  for  any  o- 
ther  occupation.      People  in  that  condi- 
tion, mufl  for  ever  remain   ignorant    arid 
brutifli.     Were  all   the  earth  barren   like 
New  Holland,  all  men  would  be  ignorant 
and  brutifh,  like  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Holland-     On  the  otlier  hand,  were  every 
portion  of  this  earth  fo  fertile  as    fponta- 
neoufly   to  feed  all  its  inhabitants^  which 
is  the  golden  age  figured   by  poets,   w^hat 
wotild  follow  ?    Upon  the  former  fuppoC- 
tion,   man  would  be  a   meagre,  patient, 
and  timid  animal :  upon  the  latter  fuppo- 
fiiion,  he  would  be  pampered^  lazy,   and 
effeminate.     In  both  cafes,  he  would   be 
flupidly  ignorant,  and  incapable  of  any 
manly  exertion,  whether  of  mind  or  body. 
But  the  foil  of  our  earth  is  in  general  more 
wifely   accommodated  to   man,  its    chief 
inhabitant.     It  is  neither  fo  fertile   as    to 
fuperfede  labour,  nor  fo  barren  as  to  re- 
quire the  utraoft  labour.     The  laborious 
occupation  of  liunting  for  food,  produced 
originally  fome  degree  of  indullry  :    and 
tho'  all  the  induftry  of  man  was   at  firll 
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I  neceffkry  for  pracuring  food,  cloathingj 
^^iid  habitatioii ;  yet  the  foil,  by  Ikill  in 
^agri  culture^  came  to  produce  plenty  with 
lefs  labour  ;  which  to  fome  afforded  time 
for  thinking  of  conveniencies.  A  habit  of 
induftiy  thus  acquired,  excited  many  to 
beftow  their  leifure-hours  upon  the  arts, 
proceeding  from  ufeful  arts  to  fine  arts, 
and  from  thefe  to  fciences.  Wealth,  ac- 
cumulated by  induftry,  has  a  wonderful 
influence  upon  manners  :  fends  and  war, 
the  offspring  of  wealth,  cali  forth  into  ac- 
tion friendfliip,  courage,  heroifm^  and  e- 
very  focial  virtue^  as  well  as  many  felfifh 
vices.  How  like  brutes  do  we  pafs  our 
time,  without  once  reflefting  on  the  wif- 
dom  of  Providence  vifible  even  in  the  foil 
we  tread  upon ! 

Diverfity  of  manners,  at  the  fame  time, 
enters  into  the  plan  of  Providence,  as  well 
as  diverfity  of  talents^  of  feelings,  and  of 
opinions.  Our  Maker  hath  given  us  a 
tafte  for  variety  j  and  he  hath  provided 
obje^5ts  in  plenty  for  its  gratification.  Some 
foils,  naturally  fertile,  require  little  la- 
bour :  fome  foils,  nacnrally  barren,  re- 
quire much  labour.  But  the  advantages 
of  th?  latter  are  more  than  fufficient  to 
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counterbalance  its  barrennefe :  the  inha* 
bitants  are  fober,  induftrious^  vigorous; 
and  conlequcntly   courageons,    as    far  ai 
courage    depends   on    bodily   ftrength  * 
The  difadvantages  of  a  fertile  foil,   on  the 
contrary^  are  more  than  fufficient  to  coun-* 
terbalance  its  advantages  :  the  inhabitants 
are  rendered  indolent,  weak,  and  coward- 
ly.    Hindoflan  may  feem  to  be  an  excep- 
tion J  for  tho*  it  be  extremely  fertile,  the 
people  are  induftrious^  and  export  manu- 
fa6:ures  in  great  abuadance  at  a  very  low 
price.     But  Hindoftan  properly  is  p&t  an 
exception.     The  Hindows,  who  are  pro* 
hibited  by  their  religion  to  kill  any  living 
creature^    muft   abandon  to  animals  for 
food  a  large  proportion  of  land;  which 

♦  That  a  barren  cotintry  is  a  great  fpur  to  in* 
duftiy,  appears  from  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy^ 
Nuremberg  in  GermaDy^  and  Limoges  in  France, 
The  ftcrlHty  of  Holland  reqaircd  all  the  induftry  of 
ks  itUiabitants  for  procuring  the  ncceffaries  of  life  j 
and  by  that  m^ans  chiefly  they  became  remarkabJjr 
indurtrious*  Cambden  afcribes  the  fuccefs  of  the 
town  of  Halifax  in  the  cloth-manufaftnre,  to  its 
barren  foil.  A  feft  of  pampered  Engliflimen,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  not  m^ny  in  number,  who  centre  aJI 
their  devotion  in  a  luxurious  board,  defplfc  Scot- 
land for  its  plain  fare ;  and  in  bitter  coniumely» 
charafterize  It  as  a  poor  coiuitry. 
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obliges  them  to  cultivate  what  remains 
with  double  induftry,  in  order  to  procure 
food  for  themfelves.  The  populoufnefs  of 
their  country  contributes  alfo  to  make 
theta  induftrious.  Aragon  was  once  the 
moft  limited  monarchy  in  Europe,  Eng*- 
land  not  excepted  :  the  barrennefs  of  the 
foil  was  the  caufe,  which  rendered  the 
people  hardy  and  courageous.  In  a  pre- 
amble to  oAe  of  their  laws,  the  dates  de- 
clare, that  were  they  not  more  free  than 
other  nations,  the  barrennefs  of  their 
country  would  tempt  them  to  abandon  it. 
Oppofed  to  Aragon  (lands  Egypt,  the  fer- 
tility of  which  renders  the  inhabitants  foft 
and  effeminate,  and  confequently  an  eafy 
prey  to  every  invader  ^\     The  fruitfulnefs 

of 

*  Feai'  imprefled  by  ft  range  and-  unforefeen  acci- 
dents, is  the  moft  potent  caufe  of  fuperftition.  No 
other  country  is  lefs  liable  to  ftrange  and  unforefeen 
accidents  than  Egypt :  no  thunder,  fcarce  any  rain, 
perfe(Sl  regularity  in  the  fcafons,  and  in  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  river.  So  little  notion  liad  the  Egyptians 
of  variable  weather,  as  to  be  furprifcd  that  the  ri- 
Tcra  in  Greece  did  aot  overflow  like  the  Nile.  They 
could  not  cQmprelicnd  how  their  fields  were  water- 
ed :  rain,  they  fiid,  was  very  irregular  ;  and  what 
if  Jupiter  fhould  take  a  conceit  to  fend  them  no  rain  ? 
What  then  ihade  the  antient  Egyptians  fo  fupcrfti- 
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of  the  province  of  Quito. In  Peru,  and  the 
low  price  of  every  neceflHiy,  occafioned 
by  its  diftance  from  the  fea,  have  plunged 
the  inhabitants  into  fii pine  indolence^  and 
exceiTive  luxury*  The  people  of  the  town 
of  Quito  in  particular,  have  abandoned 
thenifclves  to  every  fort  of  debauchery  : 
the  time  tiiey  have  to  fpare  from  wine  and 
women,  is  employed  in  cxcelTive  gaming. 
In  other  relpetfls  alfo  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  influenced  by  the  country  they 
inhabit.  A  great  part  of  Calabria^  for- 
merly populous  and  fertile^  is  at  prefeat 
covered  with  trees  and  Ihrabs,  like  the 
wilds  of  America  ;  and  the  ferocity  of  its 
inhabitants  correfponds  to  the  rudenefi  of 
the  fjelds.  The  fame  is  vifible  in  the  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily  :  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  are  equally  ^ 
rugged.  ^ 

tiou5  ?  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  inaftion  of 
the  inhabitants  during  the  inundation  of  the  river, 
enervated  both  mind  and  body,  and  rendered  them 
nmid  and  puQIlitnimous.  Superftiiion  was  the  off- 
J'pii  ng  of  this  chara^er  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  of  ft  range 
and  unforefcen  accidents  in  other  couatrles. 
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